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WHEN Dibdin sang, long 
years ago, 
Mis ballads of the sea, 
And stirred the Hearts of igh and low 
With songs of oeean free ; 
Alike both great and simple folk 
Seeure at home could feel, 
Britannia’s ships were Meart of Oak, 
Mer sailors true as steel, 


When Nelson trod the quaster-deck, 
Nelson of glorious fame, 

And foreign foes were held in eheek 
By terror of Sis name ; 

The tars e led to vietory, 
Who braved the stormy breeze, 

Established Britain’s right to be 
The mistress of the seas, 


Eke in the time of good Queen Bess, a 
Moward and Franeis Drake, AAS 

Wben England was in dire distress, 
Her very life at stake, 

Against the Great Armada’s guns, 
Victorious through the fight, 

lsed England's true and trusty sons 
To erush the Spaniards’ might. 
Vo.t- II.—No. 11. 717 
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form our ships 
may be, 
Though woodman’s 
sturdy stroke 
No longer fells the forest tree 
To give them Meart of Oak : 














old England's 
wooden walls 
No more they bear the 
name ; 
Yet, true as steel, when duty ealls 


Our sailors are the same, 
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THE DOMINION OF THE SEA. 
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Z And, whether born on English ground, 
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i Seoteh, Welsh, ov Ivish soil ; 
i i Of bluest Blood, or who have found 
y Their sires in sons of toil ; 
. Or sprung from those in distant parts 
W Of Greater Britain far ; 

MS Their hearts are all tru British hearts, 


From admiral to tar. 


The valour that their sires displayed, 
In fall degree is theirs ; 

The glorious name their fathers made 
Eaeh with the other shares ; 

Right surely, too, events still show, 
As in the days gone by, 

That gallant British sailors know 


Mow at their post to die, 





Consee 
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The heritage to them bequeathed So must it be: while time shall last, 
They no less safely keep, -. ais Britain must bold her sway 
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ae Over the waves, ag in 
sword is sheathed, 


The dogs of war (" 


asleep ; 


the past, 


and stay ; 
And thus, eneireled by 
the deep, 


Conquered she ne'er 


Wherever ship ean sail oe 
steam, 
Wberever Billows roll, 
The British ensign floats 


will be ; 
supreme 


For, to the death, bee 


On gas from i 
i seas from Sons will keep 
pole to 
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CHAPTER I. 


vee JOHN, Djohn! ” cried the boy, “come 

back: the mother is looking for you 

—something has happened. At once, 

at once you must go home !” 

“What has happened? Is she ill? Has she 
hurt herself? Has there been an accident?” de- 
j manded John, a tall lad of sixteen, dressed, like 
i . * the first speaker, in country clothes of French cut, but 
’ a with a certain difference which marked his different 
4 . nationality. 

7 “There has been an accident, but not to her. Make 
haste! It is very exciting. It is a gentleman that is hurt, and he 
is your father. Half the village is at the door. So go, quick, 

quick! I have run before them all to tell you.” 

“ A gentleman who is my father! My father is dead years ago,” said the elder boy, 
with a flush on his face. 

“Nevertheless it is quite true what1 say. Come quick, come quick! I am going 
back: something new may have happened even since I came away.” 

With that the little French villager rattled off on his noisy shoes, full of excite- 
ment down the stony street towards the railway station, calling to some other 
youths, as he passed, also to come quick, for that something tremendous had 
happened chez 1’Anglaise. ‘That little group clattered after him, all agog in a 
moment with the precious thought of some distraction; for few things ever hap- 
pened in these regions. But the person most concerned hung back. He had never 














been out of this village in his life—he knew no other mode of existence ; yet when 
Jean called to John that his home was the scene of a mysterious catastrophe, John 
held back with a proud shame and horror which could not endure publicity. 
Perhaps his slowness of brain took a moment more to fathom the mere fact of 
a catastrophe; but in reality his heart was already beating loudly in his breast, and 
his head beginning to buzz and swell, while still he kept up the fiction of walking 
deliberately and yielding to no excitement. What was it that had happened ? 
Nothing had happened in all John’s life but what happened every day. He had 
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been born and lived always in that little town of Cagnes. He was the son of 
Anglaise, and, as a matter of fact, though he had been brought up just like them 
he was not the same as the other boys. There was something in him different : 
he was slower than they were, more deliberate, more calm. He did not quarrel as 
they did noisily, with shrieks, and sometimes tears; but he was more dangerous 
than the rest when his composure was really disturbed. His mother was a very 
shrinking, quiet woman, who lived ina small house with a big garden on the lower 
slope of the hill. She was one who said little to anybody, even to her son whom 
she adored; but she was a very useful person in her quiet way, and though she 
was English, and silent, and a stranger, was rather popular than otherwise in Cagnes. 
Everybody knew /’ Anglaise, who was a feature in the small community, not like 
anybody else. People who knew her well called her Madame Jeanne. She had 
arrived there quite by accident in the first grief of her widowhood, with a pathetic story, 
as was commonly told and reported. She had gone to meet her husband, a sailor, 
at Marseilles ; but instead of finding him had received the news of his death—-and 
being very lonely, had strayed on distracted until she saw the little town of Cagnes 
rising upon its hill above the prosaic line of the railway, and all the green and 
lovely country round. She had stopped there at hazard, in the sickness of her 
heart ; and there her son had been born, and she had lived ever since. I am not 
aware that any one had heard this story from her own lips. Certainly Join had 
never heard it ; but he understood somehow, as everybody else did in Cagnes, that 
this was his mother’s story. So many things there are in the world which have 
come into the common mind somehow, exist by some vitality of their own, and 
do not need to be re-told. John would have gone to the stake for it, and so would 
half the population of Cagnes, that his father was a sailor and died before he was 


Tr <3 


ty aa iene 
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et 


By FS born. What, then, did this 
SF ye ty ridiculous little Jean, Jean au 
Meunier, the miller’s son, 
mean by his ridiculous story ? 
John would not follow down 
the steep and stony street, where every step made such a noise on the flags, as if he 
were moved by that absurd tale. But presently he dived down one of the side lanes 
* 


**As he stood ... in front of the gate.” 
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which led down the slope of the hill, almost perpendicularly between two lines of 
houses, until you came to the broken slopes farther down, where you could zigzag your 
way among the prickly aloe bushes, and the terraces of the olive gardens. His 
mother’s cottage lay at the foot of the hill, with its large, sloping, sunny garden, in 
which the trees in blossom, peach and apple, stood out against the gray background 
of the olives, and the last of the winter oranges made a show for more than they 


* There was a crowd at the door.” 


were worth upon the darker green of the trees. John’s heart beat very loud indeed 
as he tumbled down these steps, slipping and springing in his haste; but he was 
half disappointed, half relieved, to find no crowd, no commotion about the house. 
The door was locked as usual, and the key hid under the great white bank of 
marguerites, as it always was when his mother had gone out. ‘There was not a sign 
about of anything but the ordinary calm. 
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Some one, however, called to him from the road, as he stood, not knowing what 
to do next, in front of the gate. 

“Hé, le Djohn !” cried this passer-by, “thy mother is not here. You will find her 
at the Hétel de la Gare, with the gentleman who is dying, or like to die.” 

“What gentleman ? ” cried John, striding over the broken ground towards the speaker. 

“Do I know? Some one who came in search of her and thee. It is thought 
thy real father. But why ask me? Go and see for thyself!” 

John paused a little till this man had passed, disappearing into the valley. He 
would not allow a mere peasant, a clodhopper, to see the commotion in which his 
mind was; but as soon as the passer-by was out of sight he took to his heels 
and ran all the way, which was more than a mile, through the opening of the 
valley to the white Route Nationale which ran along the coast, on the other side 
of which was the little new station and a half-built house, emblazoned with the 
ambitious title of Hétel de la Gare, in the meantime not much more than a café, 
where the Cagnois went on Sundays to drink their bocks and breathe the dust 
they love. Here, sure enough, there was a crowd at the door, and many signs of 
excitement—the men standing about and describing something to each other, two 
railway porters surrounded by the closest group, and the women all pressing up the 
steps, shaking their heads and asking questions of the proprietor, who stood 
blocking up the doorway. John had run as only a boy can all the way until 

he came in sight of this 
little throng; then he al- 
tered his aspect, slowed 
down by degrees, thrust 
his hands into his pockets, 
and came the rest of the 
way in slow marching 
time, as if he were going 
along for his proper diver- 
sion, and had _ nothing 
on his mind. ‘There was 
a great outcry, however, 
before he reached the 
spot, and he saw _ his 
mother led out into the 
balcony and placed there 
; in a_ chair, apparently 
fainting, one woman 
sprinkling water upon her 
head, another fanning her, 
two or three hanging about 
wringing theirhands. When 
John saw this he made a 
: sudden forward movement, 
ee. and forced his way through 
the crowd, which, as soon 
as it was seen who he was, 
gave way before him. 

“Tt is her boy — let 
him go to her. Djohn, God bless thee! be good to thy poor mother. Let him go 
in, let him go in, Pere Rondilet—it is her boy.” ; 





“Begged him to have patience a little.” 
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But, notwithstanding these encouragements and the readiness of everybody to 
help him, it was not so easy for John to attain to his mother. There were two rooms 
which opened upon that balcony, the doors of both of which were shut and guarded, 
one by a spare, trim, English-looking man, the other by one of the women who knew 
Madame Jeanne, and who now took John’s head in her two hands, kissed him, leaving 
a tear on his cheek, and begged him to have patience a little. 

“Thy mother has had a great shock,” she said. “She has an attack of the nerves 
—how could it be otherwise after such a discovery? Wait a little till she comes 
to herself, my little friend.” “Little friend” does not mean anything so soft and 
tender in English as mon petit ami did; but we must take the faults of our language 
along with its qualities. 

“What does it mean?” cried John. ‘What lies are they all saying about my 
father? My father was dead before I was born.” 

‘“‘T beg pardon,” said the English-looking man, in very slow and difficult French ; 
“is this the English lady’s son?” 

John answered abruptly in English, perhaps even a little rudely. “Who are 
you?” He was very much irritated and 
troubled, poor boy. He divined a certain 
inferiority in the man, and the horrible 
question, Was this perhaps his father ? 
crossed his mind. 

“Tam Mr. Rothbury’s servant—I may 
say his confidential man; and I know 
everything,” was the strange reply. 

The good woman who had just spoken 
to John stood open-mouthed with admira- 
tion to hear the boy whom she had known 
all her life thus express himself in a foreign 
tongue with an aplomb which was extra- 
ordinary, and which the strange gentleman, 
guite a gentleman in the opinion of Mére 
Pointét, understood and replied to with 
so much deference. Decidedly John, who 
had been brought up among them all, and 
considered just as one of the other boys, 
had more in him than anybody thought. 1 Se ae 

“ What do you mean by everything ?” said John. “And who is Mr. Rothbury? I 
don’t suppose there is anything to know.” 

“This is not a place to explain, if you are not acquainted with the circumstances, 
sir,” the English valet said. 

John was not at all accustomed to be spoken to in this tone ; and though it was 
meant to be very respectful, it seemed to him something like mockery. He grew very 
red with the idea that he was being laughed at. 

“Perhaps you mistake me for some one else,” he said. “I can speak English, 
because my mother is English—that is all; and I won’t stand being made fun of, I 
can tell you. Though you are,” he added after a moment, with reluctant candour, “a 
great deal bigger than me.” 

“T am not making fun of you, sir. I am your father’s valet; it wouldn’t 
become me, especially with him, poor gentleman, lying dead on the other side 
of the door.” 

“Lying dead !” 
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A kind of horror seized upon John. He had never, that he knew of, been sO 
near to any one who was dead. He drew back a step, with the timidity that is 
born of awe. 

“Would you like to see him, sir?” the valet said. 

“What does he say?” said the Mére Pointét. “It is just: you ought to go and 
see him, you who belong to him. ‘Thy mother is too much agitated ; it would kill 
her to remain there ; but thou, boy, go—it is only right, since the man is thy father, 
whatever he may have been in his life.” 

“T have no father—my father died long ago,” the boy cried. 

But presently, without wishing it, he found himself in the room which the valet 
unlocked to admit him. A man lay on the bed in his ordinary clothes—the clothes 
in which he had travelled. Nothing as yet had been done of those last offices 
which are performed for 
ihe dead. ‘The windows 
which opened on the 
balcony were half closed 
with shutters, but open 
enough to let the sounds 
without come in; the 
room was, if not “the 
worst inn’s worst room,” 
at all events the bare, 
newly-plastered, half- 
furnished room of a poor 
railway hotel. There were 
no curtains, no veil of any 
kind to conceal the terri- 
ble fact of that big figure 
lying there, in all the 
dreadful ordinariness of 
a tweed travelling suit, 
and boots upon which 
the dust of the road 
still lay. 

“You must not think 
it was the shock alone,” 
the valet said, moving on 
tiptoe, and speaking in a 
whisper. “It was a great shock, of course ; but it happened yesterday. My master saw 
Mrs. Rothbury standing on the platform at the station as the train went by. Shows 
how much he had thought of her, doesn’t it, sir, that just a glimpse like that as we 
went by was enough, after all these years? ‘To be sure, the train slowed as we went 
through the stations. I saw the lady too, and I believe it was you, sir, along with her ; 
but then I had never seen my poor master’s wife. And he didn’t know anything about 
you, if you'll excuse me saying it. He would have come back here last night if he 
hadn’t been taken so bad. He’s been ill a long time, ny poor master has—gout and 
many other things. But when he saw you, sir, there was no holding him. ‘ Struthers, 
said he (my name is Struthers, sir)—‘there’s a child, she’s got a child—and a boy, 
too: what I’ve always wished for was a boy.’ The doctor had to let him come this 
morning,—he wouldn’t be kept back ; but he said to me, the doctor did, ‘It’s as 
much as his life is worth.’ Family quarrels are dreadful things. I don’t want to 
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‘A man lay on the bed.” 
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say a word against your mother, sir. She had her reasons, no doubt of it; but my 
poor master might have been a better man as well as a happier if—— It’s not for a 
servant to make remarks. Come a little nearer this way.” 

“I don’t want to see him,” said John, trembling. “I don’t know who he is. 
I don’t wish to hear anything more about him.” 

“He is your father, sir,” said the valet reproachfully ; and John stood still with 
a strange fascination, yet repugnance, while the man withdrew the handkerchief 
which covered the face. The boy trembled from head to foot at the sight. It was 
a face in which there was little of the dignity and solemnity that so often comes 
even upon the homeliest faces 
when death has touched them 
—a large heavy countenance 
with bloated features, and eyes 
half closed, with something 
of a stare in them under the 
light-coloured, scanty  eye- 
lashes. It was impossible to 
believe that the man _ was 
dead. The redness natural 
to it had hardly departed 
from the coarse face; a few 
limp locks of hair, laid over 
in life to hide the baldness. 
straggled now about the swol- 
len temples—not a face to 
be remembered as that of a 
boy’s father. John stumbled 
away, covering his face with 
his hands. What did it 
mean? His father ?—but he 
had had no father since ever 
he was born. 

Presently he was told that 
his mother was better, that 
she wanted him to take her 
home; but she did not say 
anything to him when he went 
into the next room where she 
was. She had her little black 
bonnet on, which always 
made so great a difference 
between her and the village 
women in their white caps, and which John had been unconsciously proud of, as a sign 
that she was not as they were, but an English lady such as he had read of in books. 
Her face was covered with a thick veil, and she took hold of his boyish arm with a 
sort of clutch, holding it against his, and almost resting her head upon his shoulder , 
for she was a little woman, and he was taller already than she was. In this way he 
led her through the crowd at the door, feeling the importance of it, even though he 
felt his heart turned from his mother in the shock of this discovery. She had 
deceived him in some dreadful way, he scarcely as yet knew how; but, at all events, 
he was her protector now, her defence against all these prying people. He held her 





“They went along together.” 
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up with his arm, and he made signs to them with his disengaged hand not to press 
upon her, not to speak to her. He was her protector, that was certain,—even though 
he might be angry with her, it was his business to take care of her, and not that of any 
other person in the world. They went along together, she always holding fast by his 
arm, her head bowed, her face hidden by her veil, along the white line of the Route 
Nationale, where scattered groups stood about every house, though thinning as they 
went on, and stared at her and him—until they turned into the valley road and the 
slopes of broken ground, beyond which the cottage lay. It was only when they were 
there, and no one within sight or hearing, that she spoke. 

“Qh, John, you are angry with me,” she said. 

“How can I be angry with you? But you have deceived me, mother,” said 
the boy. 

“T have never deceived you—nor any one. All that—that was said of me, 
that I suppose you have heard—was not from me, John. I said nothing at all ; 
I meant always when you were older to tell you, but I never thought you seemed 
to care.” 

“Not care!” he said. 

He could not have told her even now the pang which was hot in his heart for 
the loss of his sailor father, the young father of whom he had dreamed so often, 
who had been coming home so joyfully to his wife and child, and whom death had 
seized in the middle of his happiness. He had thought of him so often, imaging 
him forth to himself, that it almost seemed te John as if he could have painted a 
picture of the young man sweeping the horizon to be the first to see land, that 
land which he was never to see. He meant to paint a picture of it one day, which 
should move every heart. He had almost heard the swish of the waves along the 
vessel’s side, the sound of the wind in the sails, and seen the wistful look in that 
face,—which now he was to learn had never existed, never looked out for land, 
never borne that disappointment which had wrung his son’s heart for him so many, 
many times. It was with a visionary anguish that the boy realised all this. “ Not 
care!” What was there that he had cared for more? Scarcely even this mother, 
bowed down with trouble, who clung to his arm. The mother, though he loved 
her, was still a mortal and fallible: little questions rose between them: she came 
to decisions which were not always just according to John’s way of thinking, and 
said things that jarred upon him. But the father was beyond all that. He was 
the true ideal, without fault, full of unknown treasures of tenderness and wisdom. 
It would have astonished that mother beyond measure, she who thought she knew 
her son so well and possessed all his affection, to know how much closer still that 
vision was to John’s heart. 

“You never said a word,” she cried now, with a vague pang; “ you never asked 
a question. How was I to know? But I meant always to tell you when you should 
be older. Oh, John! I know now that I was very rash and imprudent ; but then 
I did not think of that, I was so young, and life was very hard upon me. I was 
disposed of just as they pleased. I was more unhappy than any one can ever 
know. And I have never regretted it till now. I have lived a life of peace with 
my own child. I have been quite happy—I who was so wretched, John.” 

“JT wish you would tell me how it all happened,” he said, almost coldly. 

He turned his head away from her. He gave her still the support of his arm— 
so much support as was in it, for it began to tremble in her close pressure and 
even with her slight weight. He was so young, such a child, to encounter such a 
sudden tempest of feeling; but he did not in any way return the mute caress with 
which from time to time she pressed that boyish arm. It is seldom, perhaps, that 
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a mother is to a child as she thinks she is; but she consoled heself that he 
was angry and had perhaps some right to be angry now; and she waited until they 
had reached the house—the little home full of all the associations of his life— 
before she told him her tale. 

She had married—or rather had been married with very little consultation of her 
own wishes—an inexperienced girl, overcoming her own repugnances (of which, indeed, 
how could a mother speak to her boy ?) in the belief that she was loved for the first 
time in her life ; for she had no parents, no brothers or sisters, nobody to give her any 
affection. She had, however, found, even in the first fortnight of her married life, that 
the love which she longed for was as far from her as ever. An accident, the most 
foolish and purposeless— 
the husband getting out 
of a railway carriage and 
being left behind as the 
train went on—had lef 
her, troubled, miserable, 
alone, with a whole day 
to think over her fate. 
And in that moment, in 
her girlish rashness, she 
had decided it. She had 
escaped, leaving no clue. 
Chance had brought her 
to Cagnes, the little 
smiling, ancient town on 
its hill, which had pleased 
her fancy. It was a place 
where no one was likely 
to look for the little run- 
away English bride ; and 
though she had no doubt 
that pursuit had been 
made, she had never been 
disturbed by any in- 
quiries—never till the day 
before, when, standing 
accidentally in the little = 
railway-station with _ FOr 
John, as he must remem- . 
ber, she had seen her 
husband's face look out, , 
and knew that she was recognised. Then she had known what would happen. She 
had hung about the station all day to see if he came back. And he did come back, 
but so ill, and in such a tempest of passion, that it had been fatal to him. 

She told her tale very quietly, shedding a few tears ; and she said at the end, “I 
do not know if it was wrong: it was breaking my marriage-vow ; but I did not know 
when I made that vow what I was binding myself to—nor how unbearable it would 
be. And I have never, never regretted—oh, John! never till to-day.” 

“And why do you regret it to-day?” asked the boy harshly: “because you have 
been found out, or because he has died ?” 

“Qh, John! oh, John!” cried the poor woman, covering her face with her hands. 





“Covering her face with her hands.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Peruars he was not so kind as he ought to have been to his mother. At sixteen 
how can it be expected that a boy could enter into a woman’s feelings and put 
himself in her place? It seemed utterly wild to him—without reason, without 
sense, a defiance of all laws. What a thing to do! to fling off the people who 
belonged to you, whoever they were, because they had made a mistake about a 
railway train ! 

After her story was told, there was not very much conversation between the 
mother and son. He went and worked in the garden a little with great energy : 
whicn was John’s chief work, for the garden formed a great part of their living, what 
with the flowers, which were sent into the Nice market, and vegetables, which 
were the staple of their own food. And then suddenly he threw down his spade 
and went out, feeling that he could think it all over better if he were out of reach 
of any call upon him. He went up the valley, which was so green and sweet—the 
valley where farther up the violets are grown in furrows like corn, filling the air 
with sweetness, though they have no higher destination than the greasy boilers of 
Grasse. John clambered up one side of the hills to a favourite spot among the 
trees, whence he could see all the wide landscape stretching out before him, the 
soft sea, in all its shimmering tints of blue, and the long cape of Antibes stretching 
far out into the water. ‘There were not many of his comrades who cared at all 
for the view; but it was inarticulately dear to John, who never said anything about 
it, but climbed to that mount of vision in all his perplexities, to take counsel of 
the boundless horizon and the long-stretching lines of the hills. But to-night it 
made his heart sick to look out upon that vast panorama of sea and sky, one more 
blue than the other, crossed by soft whitenesses of cloud and shadow, and looking 
like one quarter, at least, of the great globe. How often had he gazed out over 
it, and thought of his sailor father nearing home! Oh, the fine vision of that 
hope unfulfilled, that life so full of gentle wishes long subdued, of longing love and 
expectation, and almost certainty of happiness to come! And now he was told 
that it had never been. ‘This it was which filled him with the very rage of grief 
and loss. Hot tears like fire filled his eyes. No father, no sailor coming out of 
the unknown, with light in his face to bless the memory of his child !—no father at 
all, except that horrible figure at the hotel, the swollen and bloated face, the dead 
glare under the eyelashes, the ignoble countenance. John was French enough to 
fling himself down on the hillside, amid the bushes of cistus, and dig his hands 
into the soil in a paroxysm of pain and misery, though he was also English enough 
to be ashamed of this frenzy, and to pick himself up and do his best to subdue 
it. Must he give it up for ever, that vision which had accompanied him during 
almost all his conscious life? She said it had never come from her—she had not 
deceived him; and perhaps it was true, though he was quite unconscious that he 
had never betrayed to her that fancy and longing of his heart; but, at least, she 
must have known what the neighbours said—the story that some one must have 
invented, but which every one held as the truth, and he most of all. John 
wondered whether if he had ever betrayed that ideal she would have let him know 
that it was an illusion, and that his real father was very different. He doubted very 
much if she would have done so, or if he would ever have known the truth at 
all, except for the catastrophe of to-day; and with this thought a chill doubt of 
his mother and of everything in earth and heaven came into the boy’s heart. Who 
would ever tell him the truth if she did not? and was he sure that he knew 
everything now, and that it might not change again, like a dissolving view? The 
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foundations of the world were shaken, and he was not sure that at any moment the 
earth might not yawn and a gulf open before his very feet. 

The day was darkening when he came down again from the hill. Lights were twinkling 
all round the horizon: the steady light on the point of Antibes, the little revolving one 
on the pierhead of that little town, which he had always been so fond of watching as it 
went and came ; and in the distance, towards the east, the light of the Cap Férat standing 
out into the sea; and the little glimmer of the household lamps of Cagnes mounting in 
steps upon the hillside ; and below a little flame from the railway and the cafés that 
surrounded it. When he turned his eyes from the sea, it was the latter that attracted 
John with a sort of sinister fascination. It flared out vulgarly, coarsely, into the night, 
so unlike the charm of those beneficent, calm lights held up on every side to guide the 
travellers at sea ; but it drew his feet unwillingly towards the place where that horrible 
event had occurred which had changed all John’s life for him. His father—not the 
father who slept under that silent shining of the Mediterranean, a father who had never 
been, except in the boy’s dreaming soul, but whom he could not part with, who was a 
portion of himself—but the other, the dreadful reality, lying in the bare white room 
yonder, uncovered, in the clothes which seemed to make that reality more horrible still 
—was he still lying there as before, like a wreck, like something cast up by a wave, 
lying straigint out, the head lower than the feet, in that awful way? John shuddered ; 
but he was drawn, he knew not how, to the place, and stood in the dark opposite 
for a moment, looking at the glaring light and the men who sat at the round tables 
in front of the café, talking loud and all together. 
They had discussed the event till it was exhausted, 
and all the new lights it threw on 7 Avng/aise, 
Madame Jeanne ; but now they had returned 
to their natural topics, and were as noisy 
as ever, quite unmoved by any 
recollection of that lump of ended 
being which lay upstairs. He 
stood and watched, with a strange 
throb of horror and_ rebellion 
against that thing to which it 
appeared he owed his life, 
and at the same time with 
a sense of grievance in the 
carelessness of the men who 
paid no respect to it. As he 
stood there, the half-closed 
shutters were softly opened 
in that room, and a shadowy 
figure came out upon the 
balcony. John knew by the 
white cap that it was a Sister. 

“ Pour Pamour de Dieu 
faisez-vous, mes amis,” said a 
soft voice, audible in the in- 
terval of the clamour below. 

There were faint lights in 
the room into which she went silently back. Charity was watching over him, then,— 
watching and praying. John went away home very quietly, overawed, and saying nothing 
even to himself. 
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He was too late for supper, which was arranged on the table, though untouched; 
but he had no mild reproach to encounter, as he would have had in an ordinary case. 
His mother was seated at a little table, with a piece of paper and a pencil in her Fand, 
writing, and then pausing to count her words and strike out now one, now another. 
She was saying over those words to herself aloud as he came in, and only looked 
up at him, not saying anything to him, continuing her task. 

“Beg you to come to guard my son’s interests. Beg you come, for boy’s sake. 
Beg come She went on, withdrawing or changing a word every time. 

“What is it, mother?” said John. ‘These were almost the first words he had 
addressed to her since he had heard her story. 

“JT am writing a telegram. It will cost a great deal to go to England; I am 
trying to put it in as few words as possible.” 

“ May I see it, mother?” 





How happy it is to have a subject, something to discuss which is not the one 
absorbing thing, at the time of a great crisis! The two came together once more 
over this paper which had to be written so carefully. ‘There was very little money 
in the house. Indeed, they did not live much on money, these two people, but on 
their garden, and by simp!e ways of barter, with the smallest possible dependence 
on any currency; and to have to pay so many francs at the post-office for a 
telegram struck them with dismay. In this point Madame Jeanne, who had lived 
for one part of her life in a country and class given to telegrams, was more at her 
ease than John, to whom it seemed incredible that as much as five francs, or even 
more, could be given for a mere message—a thing that was nothing, and benefited 
nobody. He asked her a great many questions on the subject. 

“Who is this?” he said; “and why do you want him to come here ?” 

“He is my guardian, John.” 

“Your guardian? But he does not seem to have taken much care of you, 
mother.” 

“He did, as far as he knew. He thought that to marry me to some one who— 
would take care of me—was the best.” 

“ But then he did not choose well—or else 

“T was to blame, John. I don’t want to clear myself. I was young, and I 
thought oaly of the moment and not of what was to follow. I didn’t even know,” 
she said, dropping her head abashed before her boy, “that God was going to send 
me a—child to comfort me. Oh!” she cried, taking his hand suddenly, “I am 
not sorry! I am not sorry, though I am to blame. How do I know how you 
would have been brought up? And we have lived very happily ; and you are a good 
boy, a good boy, my own John—— ” 

He let her cry upon his shoulder, but he did not know what answer to make. 
He could not yet forgive her the loss of his father—the sailor who had never come 
home. But his voice was more gentle as he said, “ Mother, if it is to be sent 
to-night, I must run to post with it now.” 





The telegram was made up at last. It was not written in telegramese, and it 
Cost more money than it ought. ‘The reader will see how many words might have 
been spared. It was addressed to C. Courthill, Esq., Grosvenor Square, London. 


“ You will have heard I am here and my husband dead. Have been living here 

all time. Beg you come take care of my boy.—JAN¥.” 

He ran with it all the way, counting the francs in his hand—eight francs, enough 
to have bought a great many things. He grudged the money very much, wondering 
why there should be so much haste, and if a letter would not have done as well, 
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which would have cost twenty-five centimes and no more. 3ut there are some 
things in which even a big boy must give in to his mother, especially when all the 
francs are hers. He returned more slowly, thinking this time more than he would 
have acknowledged of his supper. 

And thus the day that had made such a change in his life, and indeed made 
far more changes than he had the least idea of, came at last to an end. 

In the morning he said more cheerfully, “ Don’t be so discouraged, little mother. 
When the funeral is over and those people have come and gone, we shall forget 
everything, and things will go on just as before.” 

Madame Jeanne shook her head ; but she was thankful for the softening in her 
boy’s tone, and said no more. 

He thought a great deal during the interval that elapsed before the arrival of 
the people who had been summoned from England and the formal funeral which 
followed immediately. It was not that there was any connection between this event, 
so far as he realised it, and the development of his own life. But a touch of fiery 
stimulation had been given to his mind, and his thoughts flew beyond this very 
unpleasant, but, so far as he was aware, inoperative catastrophe, to the real matter 
which was of importance, which was, what was going to be done with him? He was 
not so submissive as a French boy. Something of the English breeding his mother 
had given him, and the English books he had read, had given independence to his 
thoughts. He had made up his mind not to settle down, half-peasant, half-villager, 
to the lowly life of the country, to grow vegetables for his own nourishment and 
flowers for the market at Nice. He wanted to go away from Cagnes, to go to 
Paris, perhaps even to London, and study art. Since ever he had known himself, 
he had loved a pencil beyond any other toy. He had scribbled upon stones, upon 
palings, upon doors, upon every wall that came in his way, since ever he could 
remember. The consequence was, that he had got as far unaided as a kind of 
caricature—perhaps the first step, as it is the easiest. He made sketches of the 
country-folk, which were very amusing to their neighbours, getting a kind of flying 
likeness with a burlesque touch, with the end that everybody was delighted by all 
the portraits in his picture-gallery except their own. His ardent desire was to go 
to Paris to perfect himself in his art, to become a great painter, and to send home 
a great deal of money to his mother. Perhaps he did not think very much of the 
lonely life she would lead, of the change it would make to her; but he did think 
of acquiring a very handsome house, perhaps the chateau which was on the very 
top of the hill, and commanded all the views—on the one side the sea, with Antibes 
on its promontory, and on the other the mountains and the valley, the great Rocher 
of St. Jeannet, which cleaves the lines of little hills asunder, and the snow of the 
Maritime Alps behind. What backgrounds he would get for his pictures in that 
beautiful country! He would come back from Paris and the studios as soon as he 
was rich enough, and live there in the lovely spring, and study and make sketches, 
and live the old life which made his mother happy. Yes, he would take up that life 
again, and she would be as happy as ever, if she had only the patience to wait. But 
after this great disturbance John did not feel as if he could settle. He had said 
that things should go on just as before; but when his mother shook her head 
John’s mind too made a great and sudden start, and he saw that things could not 
be as they had been before. At sixteen one is almost a man: the other lads were 
beginning to think of the time when they must draw their numbers, when inde- 
pendence would begin; he, as an Englishman, would not be called upon to 
draw any number ; but he could not live upon his mother any longer; he must 
get to his work and begin his life. 
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He had resolved to talk to her about this the day after the funeral, when every- 
thing, he thought, would be over, the Englishmen gone back again, and the ordinary 
conditions of existence resumed. It might be hard upon her after all the excitement ; 
but John felt that he would be cruel only to be kind, and that it would be best to have 
it over. ‘The looks of the Englishmen did not altogether please him. He was French 
enough to have a little hostile feeling to these two middle-aged, or rather old gentle- 
men (as he thought), with their looks of exaggerated gravity and trouble, who came into 
his mother’s cottage as if they disapproved of it highly, as if it were something they had 
a right to interfere with. What right had they to interfere? They had, of course, 
to do with the funeral, at which John, in a very curious jumble of feeling, had to 
walk as chief mourner, not knowing whether he were more gratified by the importance 
of his position, or overawed by the melancholy, or anxious to have all the fuss over 
and everything settled back into the old lines. But he was angry when both 
the Englishmen accompanied him back, all being over, to his home. He did not 
want them there again. He wanted to be rid of them now that their business was 
completed. And they talked to each other over his head, as it were, as they walked 
along, amusing themselves by discourse and discussions of what was to happen to 
a certain “he” with whom they seemed to have a great deal to do. “He must be 
made a ward in Chancery,” one said, “and proper guardians appointed”; and “his 
education will have to be attended to,” said the other,—“ of course he can have had 
none hitherto.” “ What a chance for a lad like that!” John felt a little sorry for 
the boy, whoever he was, whom they discussed like this. Madame Jeanne rose to 
meet them as they came in, darkening the 
little house with their big, black shadow. 
Everything was in solemn order to receive 
them, and she herself dressed in black, 
looking as John had never seen her look 
before. She was very pale, but had a kind 
of dignity about her in her black dress. 
She bade them be seated as a princess might 
have done, and then she drew John close 
to her and‘took his hand in hers. 

“JT understand,” she said, her voice 
rather faint but firm, ‘‘ that you have come 
now to speak to me about my boy.” 

“There are a great many things to 
speak to you about, Janey,” said Mr. Court- 


hill, the man to whom the telegram had sj 
: = ** She drew John close to her.’ 





been sent. “ You could not expect that our 
departed friend should have shown you any consideration after the way in which 
you treated him.” 

“T expect nothing,” said Madame Jeanne hurriedly ; “I am quite willing to allow 
that I deserve nothing from him.” 

“ And he was not aware that you had a child.” 

“No: I did not,” she said, drooping her head, ‘‘ know myself; or else it might 
have made a difference.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that—I am very glad to hear you say that; all the 
same, when you did know, it was your duty to have communicated a fact which was 
of so much importance, and which would, as you must have known, have given him 
so much pleasure.” 

Madame Jeanne shivered a little, as John felt, but she made no reply. . 
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“Is not this losing time ?” said the other lawyer. ‘ You will have opportunities 
afterwards of reading lessons to Mrs. Rothbury, Courthill. She may have taken a 
foolish step; she certainly did, but we can’t change that now. She might have had a 
better provision had she acted otherwise. Our part is to tell her what is the state 
of affairs now——” 

“Tam coming to that. I only want you to feel, Janey, that you have no right to 
expect any consideration——-” 

“T expect nothing,” she said—“ nothing!” dropping John’s hand to clasp her 
own together. Then she turned to him again, and took it back in hers. “The 
only thing that vexes me,” she said, sadly, “is that I have ruined the boy. I 
ought to have thought—Who was I, to keep the joy all to myself? I acknowledge 
humbly that his father ought to have known.” 

“T am glad,” said Mr. Courthill, “to see you in such a proper frame of 
mind.” 

“Mrs. Rothbury,” said the other, impatiently, “I don’t see that my part is to 
moralise. I must tell you without any more circumlocution that your husband has 
died intestate. ‘There is no will.” 

“There is no will?” She looked from one to another with the blank of ignorance. 
What this meant for her or for her child she was without the faintest suspicion. 
“Indeed,” she repeated earnestly, “I have no right to anything. I never expected 
anything. I only hoped perhaps that, being proved to have a son——” 

“ His next of kin,” said the lawyer, “and only heir.” 

There was a great silence in the room: a poor little cottage room, white wooden 
chairs and table; nothing that could be called a carpet on the floor; roses waving 
in at the windows in the luxuriance of a Provencal spring, but no other ornament. 
The boy’s acute ears took in the words without understanding them; the mother 
repeated them vaguely with a kind of consternation. 

“ His heir! what do you mean? what do you mean?” she said. 


“ Janey, though you deserved no consideration, no generosity—-—-” 
She turned from this moralising voice to the stranger on the other side. ‘ What 


do you mean?” she said. 

“You, of course, will take your lawful portion as the widow. Weare aware, 
Mrs. Rothbury, that you have not, perhaps, fulfilled the duties of a wife—but otherwise 
you have done your husband no wrong. ‘There is nothing that can be objected 
to in your conduct —and your son is his father’s natural and only heir. I have long 
wished him to make a will; but he never would—guided, we may believe, by a 
higher instinct. It was what he wished for before everything, a son who would 
be his heir. 

Then Madame Jeanne, who had been so calm, hid her face in her hands. ‘The 
tears burst forthina flood. “I have no right, no right to anything of his. I have kept 
John from him,” she cried. ‘“ How was I to know it was the desire of his life?” 

John caught the strange news at last with a sudden glow of illumination. He 
stood in his clumsy peasant youthfulness, unable to say a word, or to give any evidence 
of his excitement, gazing at the speaker with wide-open eyes. 

, “And, my boy,” the lawyer continued, “ you must understand your responsbility, 
and give your mind to the training which will make you fit for it; for you will be a 
very rich man.” 

An inarticulate sound escaped from the boy’s throat. Oh, the sailor who had 
never come home, who had left his son nothing but love and honour! It was the 
anguish of the pang with which at last and for ever that tender apparition floated 
away, which wrung that cry out of John’s heart. 
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“But, mind you, you deserved nothing from him,” said the voice of the other 
man, see-sawing with uplifted hand from his chair—the guardian who had delivered 
John’s mother to her fate. 

“ And I would rather have nothing,” she cried. “I do not deny it. I did not 
do my duty by him: how can I take anything from him? And I can make my 
own living, as 1 have done so long—if you will only think of the boy.” 

“Mother!” said John, tremulous, with his eyes shining, “it appears we cannot 
take our own way again. We are not the only people in the world. I am worse 
off than you, because I have lost what I believed in—my father: and even my 
mother in a way. But now I’ve seen him,” he added with a shiver, “and I don't 
blame you. If you had only told me from the first!” 

“ He was an excellent man of business—a very successful man—a father you 
would have been proud of,” Mr. Courthill said. 

Another shudder of emotion shook the boy for a moment. ‘ Anyhow,” he said, 
“that’s the truth at last.” He set himself very square on his feet and faced the 
two Englishmen with that curious sense of hostility to them, as if it were they 
who had injured him; and yet an attitude which was entirely British, though 
he was not aware of it. “And I'll stick to it. 


I am not one for running away,” 
said John. 


This is not the usual way of accepting a great fortune. There was no elation 
in his mind over an advance which was almost miraculous. The two men stood, 
not knowing what to mak¢ of the boy in his curious mixed nationality. ‘To his own 
consciousness he had lost far more than he gained: but how were these strangers 
to understand that ? 

This was how John Rothbury, not without a sharp pang, found out his true 
name and his real position in life, 


MARGARET OLIPHANT. 

















“The good cooper, however, hammered away.’ 
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] HERE was a time when the name of Cartouche 
was as much a terror to Paris as ever was that 
of “The Dey” to the Indiamen who rounded 
Cape Trafalgar. ‘That, however, was in the 
brave old days of patch and powder,.when the 
Pont Neuf was a likely place for cutting a 
throat; and the Jéourgeois who had business 
abroad after nightfall dodged as stealthily past 
the shadows between the lamps, as a burglar 
round a dog-kennel in a yard. ‘There was some 
credit in being a rascal then: real gentlemen 
took to the road, and churchmen there were, 
out in Toulon harbour, who had exchanged 
the violet cassock for the shirt of the galleys. 
Romance, too, lent its glamour to the service ; 
for was it not the age of Quevedo, of Le Sage, and of the Abbé Prevost ? and though 
Pablo of Segovia be but a sorry hero, is not Gil Blas the cheeriest of scamps, and 
poor Manon Lescaut as delightful as she is frail? It was a merry life if a short 
one; and when the slack of the rope ran out you might drive in a chariot up 
‘Heavy Hill,” stopping at “The George” to drain a bottle of sack, or you might 
hold a court in your cell whilst great painters sat sketching, and grand ladies jostled 
for a glimpse of you. Now all that is of the past. When Society tore off the 
steinkirk and swathed itself in the “choker,” it moderated its antics and grew dull 
and respectable. The fame of Cartouche has vanished in the train of the powder and 
the patches, afay in de ewigheit, and its owner is forgotten almost as completely as if he 
had been a missionary. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth century there were living in Paris, in the 
district known as “La Courtille,” a journeyman cooper and his wife, by name 
Cartouche. They were an honest, hard-working couple, of that essentially worthy 
type which nature appears to entertain a cynical delight in selecting as the parents 
of its scorpions,—and a pretty venomous specimen was on the eve of falling to their 
lot. The year 1693 was a proud one for France, for it was the year of the great 
victory at Landen ; but it was a year of mark likewise in the humble household 
in La Courtille, for in it Madame was delivered of her first son, who was duly 
baptised by the name of Louis Dominique. The seasons which followed the 
child’s birth were of exceptional hardship to the poor. 
739 


The grand age was running 
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out in failure and exhaustion. In Paris the gaunt gwvewes were gathering outside the 
bakers’ shops; in the provinces the peasants were reduced to munching nettles. ‘The 
good cooper, however, hammered away vigorously at his tubs, and out of his scanty 
earnings scraped together sufficient to give his son a smattering of education. The 
boy responded eagerly to the sacrifices made on his behalf, and so readily did he 
learn that his teachers were encouraged to obtain his admission to the College of 
the Jesuits. 

The pupils of the “ Fathers” were drawn almost entirely from the families of the 
richer dourgeorsiz and of the aristocracy. ‘Their rich dress, their lackeys, their unstinted 
supplies of pocket-money, excited the keenest envy in the boy who had been habited 
hitherto in the blouse of the workshop, and had with difficulty scraped together a 
few sous to visit the booths of the great fair at St. Denis. Conscious of a capacity 
for enjoying life with his betters, Cartouche determined upon supplying himself with 
the means. Like all eminent projectors, his beginnings were of a humble kind. — Still, 
by stealing the books of his schoolfellows, and pilfering from the stalls of the apple- 
women at the college gates, he was able to satisfy his immediate cravings whilst waiting 
for something more promising to turn up. The opportunity was not long in coming. 
Among his class-mates was a little marquis, who, with his governor and valet, occupied 
a suite of apartments of which, with precocious adroitness, he had made himself free. 
One day, whilst visiting the governor, he gleaned the information that a box which had 
just arrived contained a sum of one hundred crowns. From that instant he desired 
to possess them with something of the feverish longing that drove the buccaneers 
in search of the golden paving stones of Manoa. At first fortune favoured him. The 
governor and valet were called away simultaneously. During the hour of lessons 
he stole the key of the chambers from the pocket of his unsuspecting friend, and, 
making an excuse to absent himself, rushed off to secure the plunder. He found 
the box upon a high press in an inner room, and had just crawled to the top 
when he heard voices in the passage, and learned to his horror that the valet had been 
taken ill, and had been ordered home to bed. For two whole days he remained a 
prisoner among the cobwebs. What he suffered from thirst and cramp was nothing 
to his terrors of discovery. When, at last, he heard the sick man get up and leave 
the coast clear he slid with alacrity to the floor, and made off with his spoil. The 
first person he met as he entered the courtyard was one of the Fathers. A ready 
lie not only explained his disappearance, but obtained permission for him to visit his 
parents. Delighted with his success he started off to enjoy himself at a neighbouring 
fair. His satisfaction was short-lived. As, in the evening, he was strolling inno- 
cently home he met one of his cousins, who told him that the theft was discovered 
and that the police were in search of him. It was a pleasant position for a boy 
of eleven. He was a criminal, alone at nightfall in the open country. Yet he 
does not appear to have manifested the slightest concern. He turned his back on 
Paris and on his home, and marched off down the road to Rouen to commence 
his campaign against Society. 

As soon as it was dark he left the highway, and lay down to sleep in an adjacent 
wood. Hardly, however, had he closed his eyes before he was disturbed by the 
sound of voices. A moment later he was pulled roughly from his hiding place, 
and found himself in the midst of a company of men and women wearing the 
picturesque dress of the Romany. ‘That night he ate and slept by their camp fire. 
In the morning he awoke to find that his precious wealth had evaporated. With 
ineffable impertinence he proceeded to threaten his entertainers with the police, till 
he was silenced by an old hag with the suggestion that little boys who hi@ in woods 
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with their pockets full of money were far more likely to be running away from 
the police than anything else, and that a lad who had begun so gamely had better 
stay where he was, and learn to win back what he had lost. For three years 
Cartouche lived with the band. He slept in ditches, poached for his supper, and 
acquired every sort of villainy with the same ease with which he had formerly mastered 
his Gradus. At the end of that time, as he was in a fair way to reap the reward 
of his labours, the gang was broken up by the dragoons. A little later he was 
recognised by his uncle, ragged and filthy, ravenously devouring the scraps thrown to 
him by sailors on the quay at Rouen. 

It is said that blood is thicker than water. The rule is proved by a remarkable 
number of exceptions, but in this case it was true. ‘The good man’s bowels yearned 
towards the scapegrace. He carried him home, gave him of his kitchen and of his 
linen, and wrote to Paris representing him as a repentant prodigal. The old 
gentleman in La Courtille proved, however, to be destitute of the finer feelings. He 
was willing enough to believe that the young sinner was as disreputable as the original 
swineherd ; but the real Simon Pure had not begun his career by eloping with his 
neighbour’s property, and no amount of blandishment could induce him to take a 
more favourable view. Not until he found his son apparently dying under his own 
roof, where he had been smuggled by his relatives, could his resolution be moved. 
Then a reconciliation was effected. From that moment Cartouche mended. © He was 
received into the business, and for some time made an honest living. 

His relapse was brought about by a woman. Always susceptible to beauty, 
he became enamoured of a little seamstress who had a lodging in the street. Un- 
fortunately the lady proved to have expensive tastes. To satisfy her whims, and 
prevent himself from being ousted from the nest by more affluent cuckoos, Cartouche 
added pocket-picking to coopering. A vision of silk stockings and silver shoe-buckles 
roused his father’s suspicions ; and when he found that his takings decreased as his 
son’s wardrobe increased, he determined to exert his authority. He had, however, 
sucked in some of the guile of the serpent. Instead of rushing at the boy witha 
cudgel, and turning him out of doors, he took an opportunity of requesting him, with 
assumed bonhommie, to accompany him on a visit to a country house where he had 
business. Arrived at their destination, he told his son to amuse himself in the garden 
whilst he conferred with the owner of the mansion. But by this time Cartouche 
smelt a rat. The house, he chanced to know, was less of a chateau than a 
reformatory. Quickly divesting himself of coat, hat, and peruke, he bound his 
handkerchief round his head, to imitate a serving man, and sauntered leisurely past 
the janitors who had been placed at the gate to prevent his egress. The feelings of 
the father when he returned with the warders to find that the garden had been 
converted into a temporary undressing-room may be imagined. He took in the 
situation at a glance, and hurried off home. He was in time to find that his 
precious offspring had out-manceuvred him, and had flown, taking with him the 
parental /aves and money bags. 

For the next few years Cartouche existed by ringing the changes on the complete 
gamut of rascality. He became a regular communicant, and emptied the pockets of 
the devout in the churches, especially in that of his old friends the Jesuits. Finding, 
after a time, the difficulty of disposing single-handed of his spoil, he agreed to enter 
into partnership with a friend who lived with an ancient receiver of stolen property and 
her two daughters in a house in the suburbs. Finally, in order to place the establish- 
ment beyond the finger of scandal, the two men went through a form of marriage 
with the yeunger women. The arrangement lasted just six months. At the end 
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of that period, his mother, brother, and sister, all in law, and his wife, in everything 
but law, having been sent to ornament various penal establishments of the country, 
he determined that the game was up. He turned cardsharper and bully. Dressed 
in fine feathers, he frequented the gambling hells and cafés of the capital, plucking 
the pigeons, and silencing those who cast aspersions on his methods by running them 
through under pretext of a duel. This occupation he was deprived of by his servant, 
whom he had the incredible hardihood to imprison for robbing 

him, and who retaliated by “blowing the gaff.” Regarded 

askance, in consequence, in his former haunts, and knowing 

that he was watched by the police, he took the bull by the 

.: Pe horns, waited on the magis- 

trates, and sold himself as a 

police spy. How long he 
might have remained in this 
noble service it is impossible 
to say; for, dissatisfied with 
, the returns, he determined to 
double the part with that of 
recruiting-crimp, and in so 
doing over-reached himself. 
He had undertaken to supply 
a sergeant with five recruits 
by a certain day. When the 
time came he could only 
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muster four. These, his employer assured him, were sufficient; but he went on to 
propose that the provider should accompany him towards the frontier to guard against 
the mutiny of the flock. It was quite unworthy of so astute a scoundrel, but it has 
to be related that the net was not spread in vain before the bird. When the party 
reached Meaux, Cartouche proposed to return, only to find to his dismay that he 
had been fairly trapped, and that he was on his way to the war as the fifth recruit. 

No one ever accused Cartouche of cowardice. Once in for it he went through 
it likea man. Fighting and plundering, neither came amiss to him. It was the last 
campaign of the war which ended in the peace of Utrecht: the campaign in which 
Villars taught the allies the difference in being commanded by “Corporal John” 
or another. Whether Cartouche was present at Demain or any of the sieges which 
followed it is impossible to say. We have the bare record of the fact that he bore 
himself a good soldier, and was in the way of promotion, when the cessation of 
hostilities threw him back once more upon his wits. It was this moment, when 
the country was overrun by hordes of discharged soldiers, that he seized for the 
formation of that Vehmgericht of rapscallions which for years held Paris in its grip. 

The organisation of this colossal conspiracy, to which Cartouche now devoted 
himself, was not, of course, perfected in a day. It began with the embodiment of 
a select band of desperate characters: it did not cease till every stratum of society 
was permeated by its leaven. There have been thieves in the world ever since 
Rachel made off with father Laban’s fenazes; but the Gallic pirates who fed their 
prisoners on their own ears, and the buccaneers of Avés who “swung with good 
tobacco in a net between the trees,” were mere tyros compared with the gentlemen 
who met hard by Paris at the sign of “The Pistol.” Their arms reached a good deal 
farther than the sweep of a cutlass or a culverin: they held in their grasp the wires 
by which half the puppets on the Parisian stage were made to dance. They had their 
tools amidst the bedchamber-women of the Tuileries and the fishwives of the Halle. 
They had their decoys who prowled the streets after dusk, and carried off strayed 
revellers to brothels which they were lucky to quit alive. They had their bravoes who 
used the knife, and their apothecaries who brewed poisons. ‘They had their highway- 
men with crape masks and holster-pistols ; their blind beggars with pockets full of dust 
for the eyes of the benevolent, and pitch masks with which to stifle their cries ; and 
their lame beggars ready to drive home their whine for alms with the butt-end of 
acrutch. They had their monks in cowl and rope girdle who robbed the crowds 
in the churches, and their abbés, with silk cassocks and perfumed handkerchiefs who 
were welcomed to the sa/ons of the rich. They had their clerks who could forge 
a signature, and their engravers who could counterfeit a billhead. They had legions 
of cooks and scullions, of valets and footmen, ready to take a place wherever there was 
burglary to be accomplished, and to afford a bed and a supper to a hunted colleague. 
On the night on which Cartouche was taken no less than a hundred and fifty of his 
accomplices deserted from one battalion of the Guards. So completely, in short, had 
they taken their precautions that the very warders of the Conciergerie looked on 
whilst he effected his escape. Over the workers in this vast hive of industry Cartouche 
ruled with the despotism of a “queen.” His bees were all sworn to secrecy by the 
most appalling oaths ; but he had little belief in the theory of honour amongst thieves. 
He relied on terrorism: the most hideous mutilation was the fate of the wretch on 
whom even a suspicion of treachery rested. 

It was not long before the Parisians discovered that something unusual was 
happening in their midst. Street robberies trebled ; corpses began to be found with 
unpleasant frequency floating beneath the arches of the Pont Neuf. One day the 
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body of a Court page was discovered in a dunghill in the suburbs ; another, the 
Chalons mail was stopped, and the passengers relieved of some eighty thousand 
livres. 

It was in vain that the watch was doubled and the roads patrolled by dragoons. 
Both services were infested with the accomplices of the robbers ; and not the least 


— difficult question which the 
~—— = - — mond a —— 6 
=e ai authorities were called upon to 


answer was “ Quis custodict 
ipsos custodes ?” Meantime the 
outrages redoubled. A charit- 
able abbé was decoyed by a 
piteous tale to a house in the 
slums: on pushing open the 
garret door he was astonished 
to find two armed miscreants 
waiting for him. Turning to 
fly, he caught sight of two 
more creeping up the stairs. 
Only by springing into the well- 
bucket, which chanced to be on 
the landing, and letting the rope 
out with a rush did he manage 
to reach the street in safety. A 
few days later the mail was again 
stopped, by Cartouche and a 
single associate, close to the 
barriers. On the way back it 
occurred to Cartouche that it 
would be a pity to divide the 
spoil. He promptly eased his 
mind of the difficulty by blowing 
out the brains of his comrade. 
His next exploit was of a dif- 
ferent character. He obtained 
from a Paris banker a bill on 
Lyons for four thousand /owis 
dor. The draft was at once 
counterfeited and despatched 
for presentation to Lyons. 
Riding day and night, his mes- 
senger brought him the payment 
for the forgery. Cartouche at 
once returned to the bank with 
“He received his visitors warmly.” the boné-fide bill. He had, he 
explained, changed his arrangements, and wished to cash the draft in Paris. ‘The 
money was at once handed to him. Not until the bank received, in due course, its 
advice from Lyons of the payment of the forgery was the trick discovered. 
So far Cartouche had succeeded in keeping his identity a secret from the police 
About this time, however, there was arrested in Paris, for the murder of his wife and 
of a neighbour, a Jew named Joseph L’Amy. He was apparently a pretty enough 
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scoundrel, with little to learn from Barabas of Malta himself, and proved after his 
execution to have left quite a small colony of widows. He was ordered to be baptised 
and questioned. The baptism he bore stoically ; but under the torture he became 
garrulous, and compromised Cartouche. A hue and cry was at once raised against 
that worthy, with such effect that he was at last traced to a house in the Rue de Seine. 
There he was fairly trapped: not until the archers were at his threshold did he realise 
his danger. He received his visitors warmly. Five of them fell on the staircase under 
his pistol. ‘Then, as their comrades retired to consult, he tore off his coat, forced 
his way up the chimney, clambered along the tiles, and dropped through an open 
window, breathless and filthy, into the chamber of an astonished workwoman. He 
described himself hurriedly as an escaping debtor—a sure password in those days to 
the sympathies of the poor. A few minutes later he was out in the crowd, impudently 
inquiring if it was true that “Cartouche was taken”? It was a hairbreadth escape, 
but when it was quickly followed by one equally daring, the gang became seriously 
alarmed, and proposed that Cartouche should for a while ‘consult his safety by 
leaving Paris. The suggestion was agreed to. He disappeared, leaving his most 
trusted adherents in entire ignorance of his whereabouts, and for a time the capital 
slumbered in comparative safety. 

As soon as it was known that he was gone, all the cafés were agog with gossip. 
There was not a respectable dourgeois but was bursting to inform his neighbour over 
their absinthe of his whereabouts. He-was in London—he was in Amsterdam—he 
was a scullion in the kitchen of the Court of Lorraine. Of course, they were all 
alike wrong. Not a soul discovered in Charles Bourguignon, the- son of an ancient 
gentlewoman of Bar-la-Seine, who, after a protracted absence in the West Indies, 
had lately been restored to the arms of his happy mother, the desperado who for 
years had levied his toll on France. Had Cartouche chosen he might have lived in 
clover for the rest of his days, might have succeeded to the fortune of the deluded 
lady, and died in the odour of respectability. But such a course was foreign to his 
nature. Within six months poor Madame Bourguignon was again childless, whilst her 
amiable boy was at his old tricks again. 

Never had Cartouche found himself more powerful than on his return. His 
absence had taught his flock how invaluable he was. Henceforth he ruled with the 
despotism of a caliph at Bagdad. His most infamous orders were executed without 
demur, and, as the hunted life he led reacted upon his temper, they became very 
infamous indeed. He was at last paying the penalty of too great success. His capture 
had become a point of honour with the police. Besides, though it was something to 
have raised the gang to a point of strength at which instead of running before the 
watch they could make it run before them, yet in an organisation of a character that 
demands loyalty as a first principle, it is easy to understand that every fresh recruit could 
be as much a source of weakness as of strength. ‘That Cartouche felt this he showed 
by the elaborate precautions he took to insure his own safety. He never slept twice 
in the same place, but arranged to pass his nights in the beds of the innumerable 
adherents whom, under the guise of servants, he had secreted in the most respectable 
houszholds in the city ; whilst, to deter the public from assisting the police, and to 
stifle the prompting to treachery in the hearts of his followers, he deliberately 
perpetrated the most diabolical atrocities. A woman, whose evidence had secured 
the conviction of one of his gang, was found a few mornings later in a dying condition, 
bound limb for limb with the corpse of the criminal as it was exposed, putrid, upon 
the wheel. A Guardsman, who had taken the oaths of the society, was, upon the 
merest suspicion of treachery, mutilated in a manner too horrible to describe, and 
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left in the street with a placard pasted upon his stomach, setting forth the reasons 
for his punishment. ‘These are but instances: morning after morning Paris shuddered 
as it opened its Gazetfe and read of fresh atrocities. Out of evil, however, comes 
good—sometimes. A woman in Paris, who kept a house for soldiers, had noticed 
that on the nights when these horrors were enacted one of her lodgers, a Guardsman 
named Du Chatelet, invariably slept out. She carried her suspicions to Pacome, the 
Aide-major of the Guards. Du Chatelet was arrested. ‘Threatened with the wheel 
his heart failed him. He admitted everything, and even undertook to betray his 
chief. Early next morning a party of soldiers appeared at the door of a lonely 
cabaret between Belleville and Menimoutant. There, in an upper chamber, as he 
huddled beneath the bedclothes to avoid detection, Cartouche was at last captured. 
At the news of his arrest Paris went delirious. Crowds thronged the streets as he 
was carried, half-naked but still defiant, to the Conciergerie. At one point, when he 








‘As he huddled beneath the bedclothes.” 


struck a soldier who had presumed to laugh at him, he was received with cheers. 
He was already in a fair way to become a hero. ‘The papers reeked of him. In 
the cafés men could talk of nothing else. His picture was bought eagerly upon the 
boulevards. The judges squabbled for the right to try him, till Amelot decided 
without prejudice in his own favour. The Italian singers produced “ Harlequin 
Cartouche”; even at the Frangaise, the Maison Molitre, the comedy of Cartouche 
might be witnessed nightly. 

Meantime the object of all this excitement was doggedly denying that he was 
Cartouche at all. His name, he asserted, was Bourguignon, and his mother a 
venerable widow of Bar-la-Seine. Nor, until a certain cooper and his wife, who had 
a house down in La Courtille, put in an appearance would he hear anything to the 
contrary. Finding at last that he was Cartouche in spite of himself, he determined 
to escape. It was true that he was heavily ironed, and that six archers and a 
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condemned bricklayer lived and slept in his cell; but he had assured himself by 
sounding with his irons that the walls were hollow, and if a bricklayer could not 
pick out mortar there was no virtue in bricklaying. There remained the soldiers ; 
but as they were honourable members of the fraternity, they would see fair play. 
Day after day, fettered as he was, he worked at his task ; and when at last he heard 
the stones dropping into a sewer beyond he felt that he was free. Had he followed 
his own opinion, and waded down the sewer until it emptied itself into the river, 
free he would probably have been; but he deferred, with dire results, to the advice 
of his companion, whose professional knowledge went the length of an acquaintance 
with a passage by which they could ascend to a house abutting on the street. It 
was midnight when the two men climbed up out of their odorous styx into the 
kitchen of their hopes. They were welcomed by the furious barking of a dog, which 
quickly brought the owner and his maid upon the scene. Had Cartouche only had 
his hands free he would doubtless have very quickly silenced the lot. As it was, 
he had succeeded in frightening the man and woman back to their rooms when the 
continued barking of the brute brought the watch to the spot, and he was discovered. 

Next morning he made a progress back to prison in a coach surrounded by soldiers. 
He was confined this time in the Tower of Montgomery, and for a better precaution 
was secured by a massive chain to the vaulting of the cell. There, as he lay in the 
straw upon the floor, he determined that the game was up, and that all that remained 
was to baulk the executioner. He began with a dose of poison, smuggled in by his 
friends. Unfortunately his condition was discovered, and he was purged with an emetic. 
His next effort was directed to braining himself against the walls, but this only ended 
in his neck being circled with a huge ruff of wood like that of a Celestial convict. In 
this condition he was visited by half Paris: indeed, a visit to Cartouche’s cell became 
the fashionable function of the hour. The prisoner himself does not appear to have 
been at all flattered by the attention ; and when the Duchess of Boufflers expressed 
to him her surprise that he should lie so immovably upon the floor, he replied by 
suddenly lifting his fettered legs out of the straw, and coarsely growling that probably 
she would find some difficulty “in walking in such a pair of garters.” : 

Meantime his examination was rigorously prosecuted. 


Not a word compromising 
either to himself or his followers passed his lips. 


At last, when every other means had 
been tried in vain, he and one of his associates, who went by the pleasing appellation 
of “La Magdalen,” were subjected to torture. The form selected was somewhat 
remarkable. A huge funnel-shaped collar was placed round the victim’s neck, rising 
over his eyes. Into this a plentiful supply of water was poured. 
was simple: the wearer had to choose between two evils. 
liable to bursting, in the other to suffocation. 
then gave in. Cartouche remained defiant. 


The consequence 
In the one case he was 
La Magdalen stood eight pints, and 
3etween his gasps he even found 
breath to hurl curses at the poltroonery of his neighbour with such effect that the 
poor wretch took heart of grace for another pint, and expired. Seeing that they could 
not shake his firmness, the magistrates resolved to save Cartouche for the scaffold. 
Amongst the charges proved against him was one little item of seven deliberate 
murders. For one individual that was considered to be about sufficient. The warrant 
for his execution was signed. 

On the evening of November 27th, 1721, he was conveyed to the Place de Gréve. 
Not for years had an execution in Paris excited so much curiosity. 


The whole square 
was packed by a dense mob. 


For a month previously the seats in the windows of the 
surrounding houses had been selling at a premium. It was five o’clock as the prisoner 


surrounded by his guards alighted from the mud-cart, at the foot of the scaffold. ‘’Tis 
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a dismal prospect,” he remarked as he climbed the steps, glancing round the square, 
illuminated in the winter twilight by torches and oil lamps. Upto this moment he 











“**'Tis a dismal prospect,’ he remarked.” 


had never lost hope. His followers had sworn repeatedly to rescue him if necessary ; 
in return he had been staunch to them even under torture. As he now scanned 


eagerly the upturned faces, which gave him no sign of pity or recognition, he determined 
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that they should pay for their cowardice. He turned coolly to the presiding official, 
and announced that he was prepared to make a full confession. He was at once 
removed to a neighbouring house. 

All that evening, and right through the ensuing night, he continued to pour out 
a recital of crime such as probably no ears had ever listened to before. And all 
that time, whilst the mob kept its watch about the scaffold, the agents of the police 
went and came through the sleeping city, knocking at unsuspecting doors, and raking 
in the harvest of the accused. To do Cartouche justice, he spared nobody. He 
enumerated the crimes of his associates, as they were confronted with him, with the 
pitiless exactness of a ledger. His own crimes, the crimes of those in prison and those 
out of prison—he forgot none. He named eighty of the most respectable citizens of 
Paris. He remembered forty of the suite of Madame de Montpensier, then absent 
in Spain. He did not even spare his own mistresses as one after another they were 
dragged into his presence. “Sister Grizel” he reminded of the murder of one of their 
children—she went to the gallows for it. Shaving and the hulks repaid the elegant 
“ Sultaness ” for her caresses. Finally, the “ Light of the Harem,” a beauty of the Halle, 
departed to ponder in seclusion over the mutability of the affections. 

It was broad daylight as Cartouche at last paused, and rose to face his own doom 

—the terrible one of being broken alive upon the wheel. Eleven blows of. the bar 
crushed his body into pulp ; then, with a mercy he had never done anything to deserve, 
he was spared by strangulation the protracted agonies of death. His corpse was sold 
to the surgeons of St. Come, who, instead of dissecting it, realised a little fortune by 
exhibiting it to the morbid at the modest charge of one penny a head, before they 
sublet it to a second enterprising syndicate. It was described as that of a small man 
not more than four feet ten, with a powerful frame and a small head. 

In that unique epistle in which the Dean of St. Patrick’s proffered himself as a suitor 
for the hand of Jane Waring, in the event of her being able to satisfy him on certain 
select points, amongst others whether she washed regularly, he grounded his right to 
a reply on the tolerably obvious fact that he was “no common lover.” Undoubtedly 


Cartouche was no common scoundrel; in the entire chronicle of crime it would, 
indeed, be difficult to produce one even half so bad. On that alone must rest his 
claim to recognition. 

€ FREDERICK DIXoNn. 
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RESTORED FROM THE FRAGMENTS OF A MANUSCRIPT. 


CLIEFDEN, JAN. 30¢h, 1699. 

ISING betimes this morning, I, Andrew Deepegrove, fell a-musing upon 

bygone things, and thereby put myself in mind that this was the fatal day, 

now fifty yeares gone, since His Majestie died.* And being come to that 

time of day, when the Past is more pleasing to look back upon than is the Future, 

with its six feet of sod in the Graveyard to contemplate, I am minded, in spite of 

the gowte in my toes and the vertigo in my head, and albeit I be but an indifferent 

clarke-—to write a note of the sights I have seen from my boyhood to this my sixty- 

first yeare. And if what I write prove as dull reading as the proverbial Phrase 

upon a Cheese Trencher, it will therein be no worse than the writing of many of 
my betters. 

During the restless sitting of the Rump Parliament, my elders were so distraught 
by the fear which prevailed in London that my youth passed without my learning 
of a ‘Trade; and for my infancy, I can boast little of it, seeing it was spent in the 
streets, except on Sundays, when I was taken to Church, where, the Sermon being 
long, and passing the understanding of a chyld, I slept, God forgive me ! 

My father was a Draper, which ‘Trade came almost to a stand during the warre, 
wherefore we were fayne to retire from our home in Bishopsgate to a meaner house 
in All Hallows, Barking, where my parents continued many yeares, even to the end 
of their lives ; for there my Mother died of the sicknesse in the yeare of the great 
Visitation, and, the house being burnt to the ground twelve months thereafter, in 
which Fate half London shared, my Father did die of a broken heart at the ruine of 
his fortunes in that same yeare, one thousand six hundred and sixty-six. 

This day, a half-century ago, my father bestirred him earlier than his wont, and led 
me by the Strand, over the fields about Charing Crosse. 

“Whither go we, Dad ?” quoth I, marvelling at this long ramble. 

My father poynted towards Whyte Hall, where a great Concourse of people stood 
agog, and whither many, like ourselves, were wending. 

“We are going,” answered he, “to see that I pray God thou'lt ne’er behold again, 
and that is a murther done in cold blood.” 

* King Charles I. 
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But the press was so great, notwithstanding the people had waited for howres, 
and the guards used them roughly ever and again, with high words and blows, and 
pulling off of perriwigges, that, by reason of the Ryott, we were unable to come 
within sight of the scaffold whereon the King, of ever blessed memorie, was to die ; 
seeing which, we fetched a compasse towards Rosamonde’s Pond, and stood close 
by the house of my old Nourse, Goody Harper: and, it being now gone ten of 
the clock, we beheld His Majestie in the midst of his gaolers and guards, walking 
from St. James’s Palace, where he had lain, to Whyte Hall, which was to be the 
place of his Execution. It was the first time I had ever laid Eyes upon him, and 
through my long life I have never forgotten him as he passed, dressed in black satin, 
and wearing a velvet cloak gathered about him, for the air was nipping cold, and 
the Thames quite frozen over. His haire hung down to his shoulders upon each side 
of his pale thin face, and I noticed that in his eares were pearl and gold earrings. 
His demeanour was composed and stately, as a King’s should bee ; and many groaned 





**His haire hung down to his shoulders upon each side of his pale, thin face.” 


aloud, and cried: “ ‘The Whyte King! God save the Whyte King!” But he noticed 
them not, nor heard them for the drums, which were beating, and which kept 
a-tattooing till the grey-headed Executioner held up his severed head,—the Levellers 
not daring te let him speak to the people. So he passed in an instant, with Colonel 
Tomlinson and Bishop Juxon, with their haire poll’d close to their skulls, walking 
bareheaded on either side, and after came more halberdiers and the battle flags of 
Naseby and Marston Moor. 

He passed from my sight. But for remembrance’ sake the Anniversary of the 
King’s death has always been kept a Fast by me, eating but once, and that sparingly, 
of a lamprey pye, or a syllabub of eggs, or, as to-day, a jowle of salmon_with cresses. 

In those days it was currently believed that when the King lay in his. Coffin, 
his severed neck being bound about with a cloath, the Protector came and gazed 
upon him long and earnestly ; but whether for Joy at what he had done, or for 
Pitty, no man knows. And yeares thereafter, passing by Whyte Hall, and seeing 
Cromwell’s head spiked, a shapeless and scarce tecognisable mass, to be rayned upon 
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and shone upon and blown upon and jeered at, I bethought me how men would 
greatly marvel could they ghesse what the Future has in store. 

Now, when the Levellers had made an end of the King, they made great ‘talk of 
the Equality of Man, which is tinder fitt for the Divel’s tinder-box. Nevertheless, 
it must be owned that many were glad of his Majestie’s death, because they were 
taught by the Rumpers that he was a Chyld of the Scarlet Woman, and their arch- 
enemy. And some wept for thankfulness; yet never saw I greater Joy than when 
that same King’s son returned into England, the people calling and bawling like mad, 
throwing up their caps, and drinking His Majestie’s health upon their knees in the 
streets, which weather-cock shifting puts one in mind that upon another occasion it 
was the voice of the people that cried, ““Cruciry Him! Cruciry Him!” 

It is now thirty-four yeares since I first trod the greensward of Cliefden, and 
walking acrosse it now in age and solitude, my lord of Buckingham dead, and my 
lady of Shrewsbury gone to her accounting,* I wonder what has become of all the 
spruce blades and fine ladies that here sang, danced, quaffed, and cut pigeon wings 
the livelong day. The first time that ever I looked from yonder Terrace upon the 
glistening ‘Thames, and marked its course between the lofty Cliff on this side, and 
the broad Meadows on that, till its silver thread passes from sight miles away beneath 
Maydenhead Bridge, it seemed to me that never could the Eye of Man have rested 
upon a scene of more exquisite enchantment. We had fled to it in Midsummer 1665, 
my lord looking askew at hearing that the Plague was spreading apace, and that in 
Drury Lane and Cripple Gate were many houses with a red crosse marked upon 
the Dore, and the awful signal, ‘“ Lord, have mercy upon us,” writ there. And so 
we drew on our jack-boots and took horse and rid away as though Beelzebub had been 
at our heels. And I was rejoiced over head and eares to be in the sweet ayre and 
away from the clang of the death-cart bell, which, having once heard, beat in my 
fancy night and day. As for my lord of Buckingham, he was so mightily pleased that 
he summoned to him a certain secret Brotherhood, who were hail fellows together, and 
who called themselves the King’s Chess Players, being in number equal to the Pieces 
of one Colour on a Chess Board, each one of whom carried a little gold snuff dish, the 
mate to all the others. ‘The Founders thereof had in mind the simile that life bears 


* Deepegrove is mistaken : the Countess of Shrewsbury lived until 1703. 
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some resemblance to a dramatick game. Further, it has been sayd that this Companie 
was designed by my lord’s father, the first Duke of Buckingham, who was represented 
by the second Piece on the Board, and symbolized a species of Viceroy, the King, of 
course, being King Charles the First, then Prince of Wales. Hence came he to be 
called the Whyte King, though those who so called him knew not its meaning. As to 
the Purposes which united them, their Cardinal Vertues were to abide by the King, 
come weal or woe, and to share one ancther’s quarrels. More than this, they had 
pastimes, such as to excell in arms, and notably in the practice of fence, to which end 
the most accomplished Swordsmen were brought from Spain and France to expound 
the mysterie of their school. But others have it that those fencers were but counterfeits, 
and were really masters of the Black Art. Whereof I know only that at Cliefden the 
Chess Players gave much of their time to feasting and roystering, with all manner of 
droll merth and catches, dancing the Barley Break with a bevy of merrie wenches upon 
a piece of ground my master made me mark off upon the Terrace, the centre part 
whereof was “ Hell.” And it was enough to make the glummest Rumper smile to see 
them dancing in couples, scampering this way and that with peals of laughter, only 
those pursued being free to break hands—-whence its name—and those that at the end 
are left in the middle are said to be “in Hell.” And more than once, after supper, 
they would wax mighty merrie, the men smuttering one another with candle grease and 
soot, till most of them looked like divels. After which the fine ladies, being mischievous 
as monkeys, dressed themselves as boys, and the gentlemen as women, and so danced 
jigs, all in a pelting heat, till morning. Withal drank they so many healths to the 
King, I wondered they could tell which from t’other ; nevertheless, even when the men 
were somewhat fuddled in a frolique, their words and carriage showed much of a 
gentleman, by which token you may always know people of quality. 

One night, some months thereafter, supper being finished and the Chess Players 
and their ladies busy playing at pulling off Mrs. Bride’s and Mr. Bridegroom’s ribbons, 
we heard the bells ring out of tune, and one came with a mad stir, saying tydinges were 
spread of a great fyre broke out in London ; and, looking eastward from the house top, 
we saw the horizon aglow with a crimson light that flushed and paled and seemed 
streaked with tongues of flame ever falling and rising. Then the merth ceased, and, 
as we stood looking, awestruck, I bethought me of the Reverend Smite-them-again 
Proudfit’s notable discourse upon Gomorrah, with the streams of molten fyre descending, 
described as lifelike as if he himself had been in the midst thereof. And often since 
then divers have told me that the burning of London was a plot hatched by the 
Quakers, though it is hard to believe all the hellish designs laid at their Dore. 

And now, albeit ‘tis said the Brotherhood of Chess Players still continues with a 
new King and new men intriguing as of old with politics and women, and much poreing 
over Astrologick divinations, yet come they here no more to dance the Barley Break. 
The house is entrusted to me, who am the Steward of the new owner since my lord’s 
death ; and with me live my daughter Maudlyn, and my grandson, little merrie Andrew, 
and now and again her ne’er do weel husband, Dick Feathergay. "Tis a marvel how 
a woman will value a man, if he be but an idle coxcomb, with his hat cocked behind. 
Ten yeares have gone since first he chanced this way with his swagger, and his yarns 
of sea fights and cut-throat rencounters, and his pouch full of ducatoons, though he 
never made any bones at drinking a draught of mulled sack with me in the buttery. 
3ut the mayds were quite daft about him, and my Maudlyn would have run off with 
the rascall, had not I yielded for decency’s sake. And what troubles me most about 
Feathergay is the outlandish things he learns the boy, bidding him cry, ‘“‘ Codsounds !” 
or “ Oddsfish !” putting a reed in his little hand, and showing him the poynts of single- 

* 





“The mayds were quite daft about him.” 
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stick and cutlass, and giving that eight-year-old Jack-a-napes half pence to come and 
shock me with some ribald song about black flags, and red-nosed jades, and the 
Spanish Silver Fleet. Here’s one he’s been chirping about the house this twelve 
month : 
‘** When with Captain Brand I sayled, the black flag up he nayled, 
Singing fol, fol-de-rol, de-rol, de-ri-do ; 
And we wrote it in the logge, we’d have double drams of grogge, 
Singing fol, fol-de-rol, de-rol, de-ri-do. 
‘*Far acrosse the Sea we flew, from the Indys to Peru, 
Singing fol, fol-de-rol, de-rol, de-ri-do : 
And the Dutchman dropped his gun, and the Frenchman turned to run, 
When they heard us shouting, fol, fol-de-ri-do. 


‘* T remember, now I’m old, how I filled my purse with gold, 
While the Spanish Dons shrieked—oh, fol-de-ri-do ; 
I remember how we danced, while we held the girles entranced 
With the musique of our fol, fol-de-ri-do.” 





“My grandson, little merrie Andrew.” 


Which the same ungodly song, with its savour of sea-rats and gibbets, and the 
doubloons and pieces-of-eight whereof Dick Feathergay still has a bagfull, do make me 
fear that he came by his money scarce honestly. 

In this midwinter season the countrie has beauties as delectable in their way as 
those of Summer. ‘The difference is, that beneath the grey skies of December Nature 
strikes her minstrelsie in minor chords. ‘To me, ’tis the delight of my remaining days 
to study the sights and sownds of Field and Forest. I love, in the quiet twilight, to 
hear the far-off cawing of crows, and to note the hoar-frost decking the tall poplars 
with whyte embroidery, and to gaze from the dim isles of our yew trees upon the soft 
meadows across the river, whose grasse was moistened many yeares ago with the blood 
of a troop of Roundheads, whom, through the mercy of God, our people cutt wholly in 
pieces. And, wherever I go, the familiar places where my lord and my lady strayed 
remind me of them, and continue their shadowy presence after they themselves have 
passed away. And of them both and of their erring love but one thing remains—the 
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shrivelled leaves of a rose at the bottom of a coiled Venice glasse, where I have 
preserved it. That fragment, at the time whereof I write, was a whyte rose which 
my lord plucked and gave to my lady, and which she pressed to her lips and thrust 
in her bodice. And I myself beheld that whyte rose blush and instantly turn crimson 
at the touch of the Wanton’s bosom. 


LApY Day, 1699. 

Early in January in the yeare 1668 my lord of Buckingham brought me a slender 
Italian rapier, which was his favourite blade, bidding me make the poynt thereof as 
fine as a Valenciennes needle, whereat I smelt the business and knew there would 
presently be bloodshed. So when I returned it to him whetted keener than the sting 
of conscience, he gave me his commands for a duell to which he had been challenged 
by my lord of Shrewsbury, who after some high words, both being cruell wroth and 
having long been at dagger’s poynts, had flung down the gauntlett because my lord’s 
dalliance with my lady of Shrewsbury was town talk. Accordingly at eight of the 
clock on the morning of January 17, after we had eaten a stoup of bread, I wended 
with. two waiting men and a couple of grooms, with horses, to a Close neere Barne 
Elmes, where was the trysting place. Not long after arrived the opposite party, 
eleven in number: namely, my lord of Shrewsbury, with his beard turned up.in the 
Spanish fashion, Sir John ‘Talbot, and one Bernard Howard, with their attendants 
and two Chirurgeons. Having dismounted, they busied themselves very leisurely, 
making ready for this unprofitable jobb, and from some words let fall I gathered they 
feared the duell might yet be hindered by the King, who had known of it for a week. 
But afterward it was sayd that the King depended on the Duke of Albemarle to lay 
them by the heels, whilst the Duke looked to the King to clap them into the Towre ; 
so betwixt them the business fell between two stools. Last came my master, and with 
him Sir Robert Holmes and Captain William Jenkins, both Pawns of the King’s 
Chess Players, and well known to me as of those that footed it so merrilie at Cliefden 
when the Black Plague raged in London. ‘Then perceived I that the seconds as 
well as the principals on either side were to cross Swords, so that it should be a 
mélée befitting the quarrel. And my lord of Buckingham gave his horse to a page 
to hold, which attended close upon him, wrapped in a camlet cloak with a light blue 
feather in his cap. Both parties having now made ready, laying aside wigges 
and coats, advanced mighty briske upon one another, stripped to their shirts and 
breeches, and saluting, made a Congee with their naked Swords. Then my lord 
of Buckingham took place over against my lord of Shrewsbury, and Sir Robert 
Holmes faced Sir John Talbot, and Captain William Jenkins before Bernard Howard, 
the rest of us standing a little apart, and none watching so wistfully as the page which 
held my master’s horse and which ne’er took his Eyes off my lords of Shrewsbury and 
Buckingham. And I perceived that the first held himself after the French fashion 
with Swordarm shortened, whilst the other held his arm wellnigh as straight extended 
as the blade I had whetted for him, which is called the Italian School, and which my 
Buccaneering son-in-law Dick Feathergay says is the more deadly. Then, when the 
six had crossed rapiers, and were ready to fall by the eares, they essayed many 
dexterous feints and passes, moving hither and thither, until Sir John lett fall his 
Sword, his right arm being torn open from the wrist nearly to the elbow. And whilst 
some helped him away to where the Chirurgeons stood with their bands and tourni- 
quets, I heard the deepe gasp of one mortally hurt, and behold it was my lord of 
Shrewsbury who was run through the bodye from the right breast to the left shoulder. 
At sight whereof the page with the light blue feather smote his hands like one out of 
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himself for Joy, at which I greatly marvelled, thinking him the most rake-shamed 
rogue that ever I beheld, thus to forget his place. And my lord of Shrewsbury 
received his hurt like a valiant soldier, or as I have seen a hart meet his death-wound, 
that turns upon the hunters, and gazing fixedly upon them, moves no more. Never- 
theless gave he not up the ghost immediately, for the Chirurgeons were able to 
prolong his anguish an entire month. And as his attendants carried him away, 
Captain Jenkins, of our side, a redoutable duellist, who among the Chess-Players was 
called the King’s Pawn, fell forward on his face pinked straight to the heart. Whom I 
caught in my arms and raised all bleeding, but he bore not his hurt so bravely as my 
lord of Shrewsbury, but with trembling lips whispered : “Oh God, have mercy on my 
soul!” So before the Chirurgeons could lay hands on him he was dead. And whilst 
I bent over him, some scurvy knave, under guise of helping me, did rifle my pocket 





‘*Then when the six had crossed rapiers. ' Ap 


of two guinnys, which, when I discovered it an howre later, made me ready to burst 
with anger. So these losses giving pause to both sides, and Honour being satisfied, 
and it being shewn to the admiration of these fighting days that these were no 
Carpet Knights, we took horse and rode away, the page, booted and spurred under 
his camlet cloak, riding beside my master. So when we were come to Brentford I 
perceived that counterfeit page to be my lady of Shrewsbury, whom I had lain eyes 
on but once before. Anon, looking more closely at her dainty face with its flaxen 
hair and keen blue eyes and roguish lips and her shapely form, which seemed that of 
a thoroughbred of highflying spirit, I thought her, as the saying goes, as pretty as a 
Lancashire witch, and marvelled not that my lord’s love made him ever greedy to be 
with her. And there my lord drank a deepe draught of buttered ale, and he and 
my lady took coach together, whilst I galloped on before and had dinner ready at 
Colnbrook, at the Chequers inne against their coming,—a cold turkey-pye, a neat’s 
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‘‘Wherein my lady specially delighted.” 


tongue, together with a sack posset. So after my lord had washed himself clean of 
some staynes of my lord of Shrewsbury’s blood, that did bespatter him, and when 
my lady had exchanged her page’s habit for one of her own flowered tabby Gowns, 
they feasted together with great content, it being now high day. And whilst the 
horses were bayted, I beheld them walking in the Garden, and my lord chucked my 
lady under the chin and gave her a fayre posey. When two of the clock drew neere 
we sped again, the servants riding armed before and behind because of the dogges, 
and more for fear of the rogues by the way; but at Slough Crosse Roads we were 
comforted by the sight of a pair of highwaymen hung in chains that had dangled a 
month, till at last, as the sun was sinking behind Cookham Dean Common, we drew 
up before the Dore of Cliefden, where all was alight and astir to receive us. ‘Though 
no sooner were we come than it fell a-rayning and thundering and lightening, and for 
an howre the storm was furious as that which raged at the death of the Protector. 

The next morning, it being my lady’s first day at Cliefden, my lord took her by 
the hand lover-wise, showing her about the Garden, the Aviary, the Labyrinth, and 
down the Yew walk through the woods by the river; and in the afternoon the golden 
Barge was made ready, with six blackamore rowers, to speede them up the river 
beyond Hedsor and down past Monkey Island. Yet one romantique coygne there 
was beside the Terrace, where stood a rustic Bench flanked with lofty overleaning 
pines, wherein my lady specially delighted, and where, as the Springtime drew on 
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she returned daily, as to a summer Parlour, to sitt a-touching of her lute, never 
wearying of the prospect, with its sheep fields dimming in the distance towards the 
faynt blue hills, and two hundred feet sheer below her, the sparcling river. And for 
her constantly returning thither, with such glut of content, that place was named by the 
countryfolk, #he Wanton’s Bowre, which name clings to it even to this day. ‘Through 
all which joyous season my lord was constantly giving some farthingale or trillibut to 
my lady to please her—an Oriental patch box, or a Florentine casting bottle, filled with 
rare perfume, and once a pair of garters with diamond buckles for her Valentine, or, 
again, a marmoset that chattered like a noisy brat. Moreover, lute players brought 
he, that fingered their instruments so cunningly that their musique filled the Eyes 
with tears to listen, yet their playing seemed easy as cracking nutts. So at twilight, 
in pleasant weather, they were wont to sitt together on the Terrace, sipping tea, 
within hearing of the murmur of the river bubbling and eddying at the Weir hard 
by, whilst the lute players filled the air with such an ecstacy, that one afternoon my 
lady suddenly burst into a flood of tears. 

For a pastime went they often a-gadding on horseback, my lady mounted on a 
little hacquenee, through the glades of Burnham Beeches (you may see to this day 
where my lord did cutt his own and my lady’s letters), and followed the falcon for 
miles acrosse the Common. And once made I ready for them a feast beside the 
ruine of Medmenham Abbey, in the midst of the Cloyster,—pullets, a lark pie, prawns, 
anchovies and cheese ; and all would have gone well, had not the Venison Pasty, 
which I had bespoke at the Rayne-Deere Inn at Marlow, been palpable mutton, 
which was a most fowle, unhandsome tricke. Nevertheless, despite this misadventure, 
they fell abroad the victuals and regaled themselves right merrilie, tarrying long 
while the minstrels played; and I well remember my lady’s ringing laughter at my 
lord’s jests upon the fat, jovial fryers, and how that day she wore her haire frized short 
up to her eares. And I bethink me now of that fayre day, and of their glad voices 
which now are still. 

On St. Valentine’s Day made I ready an extraordinary dinner for them at two of 
the clock, and twenty was the number that satt at table. And it was ordered to be a 
tasting dinner, which means that everything should be of the best. By way of relish, 
to give the men their thirst, was a barrel of oysters, with salted anchovies and old 
ale ; after that, pease porridge, dressed lobsters, with French and Rhenish wines, and 
a fricassee of pullets, followed by marrow bones; and lastly, three legs of mutton 
roasted on a single spit, one cook turning and another basting. Whereat the freakes 
and froliques waxed fast and furious, and when the Spanish Olio was sett on table 
with no stint of sack, the Chess Players swore with many humourous oathes they 
would nowise suffer themselves to be poysoned, therefore rubbed they the lacquies 
noses with bits of bread dipped in gravy, in merrie semblance of the antient tasting 
by them which served. Seeing which my daughter Maudlyn, then a brat of seven 
yeares, watching these mimique trickes from the head of the stayrecase, did lose her 
hold for very merth, and slid from the top to the bottom, whereat the ladies laughed 
so heartily that it did one good to heere them. So with cheese and sweetmeats and 
mincepyes and brandy the repast ended. Then brought they in a great dogge which 
played many droll conceits, and which was professed to discover which one of a 
companie most loved a pretty wench in a corner. And what did the foolish beaste 
but come up to me where I stood as Steward and Carver, and wagge his bushy tayle, 
whereat they laughed till I thought they would rattle them out of their wits. But I 
felt like a doating fool, and as for that ugly cur, they fed him till the gravy ran about 
his chops. After which they fell to playing a fanfaroon game, lately imported from 
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abroad, the ladies flinging cushions at the men, and being kissed in return by 
whomsoever they touched, which I did think a tipsy kind of silly business. And this 
friskeing they continued till past candlelight, and anon it began to rayne, and they 
called for more wine and grilled bones, and a wet evening it was, both within and 
without. 


MIDSUMMER Day, 1699. 


This day came my she-cozen, in her patcht grey coat, to see me, she that stood 
gossip to little Andrew at his Christening—a troublesome Carrion as breathes—-yet 
a cunning piece withal. And we had a hog’s hasslet and some bread-and-cheese 
to dinner, to which she made herself free, taking occasion of my having given little 
Andrew a Jack-a-napes coat with silver buttons to beg the price of a pair of silver 





buckles for her shoes. So, nothwithstanding I and her sorry little husband are none 
the best of friends, since he tooke offence at hearing I sayd his red nose made me 
ashamed to be seen with him, I did give her an angell,* and bade Maudlyn dress 
the remains of a capon and give it her to take home. Despite which, I could not 
but wish she had continued, as formerly, to live at Hogsden? until the feend put 
it into her to quit the neighbourhood of London and, for my Sinnes, come here 
to live at Maydenhead. And when first they came, her husband, who is an officious 
poor man as any Spaniel, became not a little puffd up, and begged us to dinner 
to meet the Village Parson, and albeit ’twas but a sluttish dinner, he took as much 
state on him as if he had been born a lord; but the yeare after his Pride had a 
fall when he was caught poaching in Windsor Park and was soundly basted by 


* Ten shillings. 7 Hoxton. 
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the Keepers. Yet this did not mend his wasteful ways, and I thought to myself, 
He that will not stoop for a Pin will ne’er be worth a Pound. And after his idle 
hands had brought him within sight of Beggary, I’ll be hanged if the spendthrift 
had not the impudence to write me a Discourse upon the Way to become Rich, 
in the same breath that he asked me for the loan of five-and-twenty guinnys. 

It is now the season of Apple blossoms and red Clover Patches ; of daintilie 
clustering vines and sky-swung blossoms ; of long mellow days when hawthorn and 
wild violets scent the ayre and the birds begin to fill the woods with song. And 
it marvels me to remember that my lord and my lady should have pitched upon 
this, the sweetest time of the yeare, to quarrel. 

One May morning, that she had been out at Dawn, attended by her mayds, to 
bathe her face with May-dew on the Terrace, I was awaiting her return, as usual, 
with a cup of lamb’s wool,* which, after such an errand, she quaffed with Joy. 
And it struck a damp in me to see how pale and sad she looked ; and, upon my 
asking if she felt aught amiss, she smiled upon me kindly-wise and answered, “ Nay, 
good Deepegrove, naught that thou canst mend.” ‘That day—it being Washing Day 

I dined upon cold meat in the buttery, and one of her mayds, the comeliest 
sweetheart of the twayn, dined with me. And when we had finished, I took her 
plump hands in mine and kissed her, for that it always makes me troubled to see 
a buxome wench downcast. So sitting thus pleasantly, cheek by jowle, .whilst I 
toyed with the braid of her laced whiske,f she told me how my lord and my lady 
were at loggerheads ; for that my lady could not abide the Chess Players which 
distracted him from her, nor his studies in the Black Art, which she said had done 
more credit to a Potticary than to the Duke of Buckingham. ‘To neither of which 
charges could I honestly make answer, for my master was continually deepe in 
Schemes wherein two or three of the Chess Players kept running between Cliefden 
and London ; and, as to the second accusation, I doubt not my lord was as subtle 
an Alchemist as any in the land, for he had an elaboratory with chymical glasses 
and calculating table, and divining rods, and musty books, and other such Divel’s 
tools. Wherewithal to such a degree of perfection had he brought his Incantations, 
that one afternoon we heard a crash, and the house was filled with a vile, combustible 
odour, and my lord lay stretched half silly. Being, therefore, unable to gainsay the 
mayd’s words further than that lovers’ quarrels are sure sign of a mad world, I sought 
to lighten her sorrow with kisses and mulled wine. 

That very evening at supper it was clear my lady’s nose was somewhat out of 
joynt, for I found my lord not a little sowre, and their table talk was but making 
bread of stones. Howbeit for some days I thought their difference upon the mending 
hand, but she had sucha _ peevish lust of powre over him, that, as the saying is, 
my lord was not able so much as to whip a catt, but my lady must be at the tayle 
of it. Moreover, knowing him to be a man of many honeymoons, she was jealous 
of him almost to madnesse. So when those arch-fellows, the Chess-Players, came 
again, she seemed full heavy hearted and left her Espinette and watched from her 
casement, as though she had been loth to see him go to saunter with them for howres 
up and down the long green walk. And that afternoon when I brought tea, I came 
full upon them by the eares. Perhaps my lord’s soft rebukes angered my lady the 
more for that she saw in them a token that he had begun to tire of her. But when 
I opened the Dore they did speak very high, she carping at him and ripping up of 
old Sores and casting them in his Teeth. Then in the midst spoke he up and said, 
“Don’t play the fool, girle,” cried he, and his eyes did candle, whereupon she gave 


* Ale, sugar, nutmeg, and the pulp of roasted apples. t Bodice. 
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him a smart box of the Ear, and my lord turned without a word and left the room 
in silence. But my lady covered her fayre face with her hands, and I bethought 
me of the trite saying that nothing in life is more dry than love grown stale. And 
my lady fell in a swound so that her sweet bodye lay upon the floor, till I fetched 
a bundle of myrrh for her to smell on, which did stay her faynting. Yet softly in 
the night, whilst the whole house slept, my lady summoned her mayds and a brace 
of varlets and her coach, and lo! before the cock-crowing she was gone. So their 
honeymoon was ended, and my lord of Shrewsbury at rest in his grave. 

I have often been ask’t whether my lord’s Alchemick and Astrologick studies 
may have had aught to do with the ghost that walks the great avenue at Whyte 
Lodge acrosse the river, and I have always honestly answered, No. In the first 
place, that ghost was the talk of the country folk when my lord was a babby ; and 
moreover, I have ne’er seen it myself, and doubt if it exist at all, even be the night 
as dark as Pitch. The only one dares tell me soberly to my face that he hath seen 
it is my heathenish son-in-law, Dick Feathergay, who put me into a stound one 
frosty, windy night, a yeare ago last Candlemas, as we satt together in the buttery 
over a lusty cup of wine and game of cribbage, by telling me that one evening at 
dusk, passing that way without a lanthorn, he heard the ban-dogge cry for fear, and 
felt the ayre grow suddenly chill around him, and beheld the faerie figure of a beautiful 
damsel in snow-whyte garbe, that came towards him, ever washing her fayre hands in a 
basin that floats before, wherein is the blood of her chyld. But when he made shift 
to speak, the apparition fell in shards, and then the ban-dogge cried no more. But 
Feathergay doth spin such unseemly yarns as make me mistrust he draws the long- 
bowe: as that Captain Brand, with whom he sayled, could pluck a red coal with 
his fingers from the fyre, wherewith to light his pipe; or again, being sore vexed, 
he did bite a piece the thickness of orange peel out of the blade of his cutlasse: 
and also that on board the ship there was a talking parrot which chattered indifferently 
in Dutch or French or Portuguese, the which in their dealings with strangers they 
were wont to employ as an interpreter. Moreover, Dick had told me of himself, 
amongst other feats of strength, that once, bathing in the sea and being approached 
by a monster Shark, he clasped it to his Bosom and squeezed the poor beaste amain, 
till it was right glad to betake itself elsewhere. But all these things I deem to be 
no better than far-fetched, frivolous tales. 

Often in summer, when the sunshyne do bee sweete and fayre, I betake me to the 
Wanton’s Bowre, and rest me there awhile beneath the trayling sweetebriar, and muse 
on these quaint memories whereof I have somewhat written, whilst the golden howres 
glyde by. And even as I behold that radiant prospect now, others have gazed fondly 
upon it ages ago; and in future generations men may derive from it somewhat of 
the Peace and Inspiration of their Life. So that, albeit old age is creeping on me 
apace, it is old age passed in the daily contemplation of transcendent beauty, and in 
the possession of delectable memories which should be an old man’s choicest treasure. 

In the morning I look from my casement toward the sunrising, acrosse the 
cloven dene where a _ streamlet goes babbling. Little merrie Andrew comes 
tumbling into my room to tell of a rabbit he has seen dart into the hedge, or 
to ask what means that soft cooing that comes from the dovecote. And looking 
out from my lofty aerie, so far from the world of trouble and care, I listen to the 
thrilling song of birds, and wonder if, hereafter, in some other and still more 
glorious world, the birds shall sing to us on many a Summer’s morning ! 

Up and down the long green walk I pace, where yeares ago the Chess Players 
sauntered with their short cloaks and long swords and feathered hats and silver 
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spurs. Acrosse the Terrace runs little merrie Andrew and down the Yew ‘Tree 
Walk, where I seem to see again my lord and my lady strolling as of yore, she 
with her hands full of April violets, and he with his arm cast lightly about her. 
So, idling to the riverside, we stop to feed the waterfowle, the young cygnets 
swimming proudly in midstream, whilst the drakes peck along the bank, reminding 
me of poor relations sitting below the salt. From there, looking acrosse the 
fat grasselands of Whyte Lodge, where in the warre our people cutt to pieces 
an entire troop of Roundheads, a thought of their shining corselets and fierce 
clamour and flash of gunpowder recalls the adventure in arms of my Uncle 
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“My lord and my lady strolling as of yore.” 


Prudent Deepegrove, now in Paradise. My lord of Buckingham, being then 
a commanding youth, did raise a Companie of horse and took my father’s 
brother to be his body servant, and girt him about with a great Sword and 
furnished him a horse and a pair of pistols. And the Sword was fayne to gett 
betwixt mine Uncle’s legs when he walked, and the pistols he durst not for a 
long time load, he being but an imperfect man of warre. And falling in with the 
enemy at Nonsuch, our people were discomfited, and my Uncle in_ particular, 
though he laboured amain, could not fetch the sword out from its scabbard, the 
blade being rusted and fixed like a snail in his shell. Likewise snapped he his 
pistols; but the same being damp from lying at night in the moist grasse, refused 
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their wonted service. Whereupon, my honest Uncle turned about his horse’s 
head and made a shift for the woods, oft declaring in after yeares he would 
ne’er have drawn rein short of John O’Groat’s or the sea had not he been halted 
at a narvow bridge by a little old hell-bred she-asse, which at his approach rushed 
from her paddock, and which neither for threats, oathes nor endearments would 
suffer him to passe. 

And now, having made an end of my writing, and having reviewed the same, 
I wist well it is no better than a puppet showe that mimickes the words and 
deeds of life. Yett even as men cast from a sinking ship some poore scrawle in a 
sealed bottle to tell their Fate, so do I likewise cast my story upon the river of Time, 
that haply men may read it hereafter and may believe that I have written for Long 
Syne’s sake, and that the words I have spoken are Sooth. 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
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1 F aad TES-moi le compliment dun peu de 

jalouste.” 1. came upon this phrase 

once in a French novel, but have forgotten both 

the name of the book and by whom the words 

were uttered. I am pretty sure of one thing, 

however: a woman must have been speaking. 

Surely no man, however much he might have been in 

love, would have condescended to plead thus for “ wz peu 

de jalouste,” any more than he would have fully realised the un- 
complimentary significance of its non-existence. 

For, curiously enough, these large, strong, bearded creatures, 
these men who have somehow been put in authority over us, who 
make the laws for us, and imagine that they have got their heels 
upon our necks, are either blinder and denser in many respects than 
we are, or else, like Junius Brutus, they occasionally feign idiotcy 
« for purposes of their own. 
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“Tt mayn’t be good luck to be a woman” George Eliot makes 
one of her female characters remark in “ Felix Holt”), “but one begins with it from 
a baby ; one gets used to it. And I shouldn’t like to be a man—to cough so loud, 
or stand straddling about on a wet day, and be so wasteful with meat and drink. 
They’re a coarse lot, I think!” Now, in spite of having begun with it from a 
baby, I have ne cr thoroughly got used to being a woman, and if what I should 
regard as a _.cided “step” in the matter of gender, were to be obtainable by 
purchase, I would willingly pay the penalty of coughing loud, straddling about on wet 
days, and being wasteful with meat and drink, in order to secure my promotion, 
even supposing that “ coarseness ” had to be thrown in as a part of the bargain. 

I confess, however, that this—which, I take it, includes a coarseness or density 
of perception, a difficulty of seeing and hearing with the eyes and ears of the 
imagination anything that is not obviously staring and glaring, or aggressively 
trumpeting and blatant, and. as it were, upon the surface of things—is what I should 
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appreciate the least. Conceive how aggravating it would be, after having been 
once a woman, after almost hearing the flies cough and seeing the grass grow, 
like the princess in the fairy tale, to be only able to estimate the heart’s varying 
pulsations by means of a stethoscope, or the changes of the mind’s complexion 
through a magnifying-glass! And, above all, I should be sorry to misinterpret and 
malign, as men so often do, the time-honoured and highly respectable passion of 
jealousy, which, in some of its numerous phases, ought rather to be a credit to 
us than a reproach. 

Let us examine, first of all, what human jealousy really is; what it was in our 
fathers’ days, and in the old-time before them ; for, in its romantically and artificially 
idealised form, it bears as little resemblance to the crude, primitive instinct from 
which it has been evolved, as our elaborate modern apparel does to the war-paint 
of the savage, or as our stately architectural structures do to his squalid wigwams 
and rock dwellings. 

Its first development is easily disposed of: a mere brutish instinct of in- 
tolerance of anybody or anything that could interfere with the gratification 
of an appetite; the fear lest what was scarcely more than a prey should escape 
and pass into the possession of a rival; the jealousy, in a word, of the tom-cat 
and the cock-sparrow, who fight for their respective females as though they. were 
bones or breadcrumbs. Then, slowly advancing with the ages, his brute nature 
dying gradually within him—but dying hard, be it remembered, and harder in 
some individuals than in others—-man arrived presently at some sort of higher 
consciousness: at a smattering of poetic feeling; an inkling of sentiment; a 
yearning after sympathy and congenial companionship in his relations with the weaker 
sex. Appetite grew into affection, the pursuit of pleasure into a quest for happiness ; 
but even now he could perceive in woman no good thing which he might not 
lock up behind bolts and bars, and ‘so make surely his own—no evil thing which he 
could not fell to the earth and slay, and so annihilate. 

We may observe to-day the effects of “the green-eyed monster” upon communities 
and individuals that have got thus far and no farther upon their upward way : upon 
the Oriental, who secludes his women-folk behind latticed casements ; upon our own 
“horny-handed sons of toil,” who are wont, upon occasions, to kick their selected 
females to death with hobnailed boots. 

But, alas! how futile have been the endeavours of those who would attain to 
happiness and peace of mind by main force! ‘They have sown the wind and they 
shall reap the whirlwind”; but yet that riper culmination of love and experience, 
whereof the fruit, in the form of a more complex kind of jealousy, may come to be 
so exceeding bitter, was not even for such as these to taste ! 

This brings us down to the romantic period—the age of chivalry and religious 
enthusiasm, of superstition, of illusion. The za?f impressions of the natural man 
had become chastened and purified. With the idealisation of the emotions, the 
awakening of spiritual yearnings, the “ beloved object,” from a prey, a chattel, or, at 
best, a prize, had come to be regarded as an idol, an inspiration, a patron saint ; 
and to the ardent and romantic lover who believed that his earthly marriage was 
but the symbol of an eternal union, mere material possession did not seem to be 
nearly enough. Nothing short of the threefold and absolute surrender, the threefold 
and absolute possession, could satisfy his voracious craving. But we know now that 
he was expecting and desiring too much, like the greedy boy in the fable, who tried 
to seize hold of so many plums that he could not get his clenched fist out through 
the neck of the jar. He had created, by thus consecrating and exalting a merely 
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animal instinct, forces which he could neither estimate nor control, problems which he 
could not solve, missions which he could not accomplish ! 


** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


to that which he had just discovered to be the most worth keeping! The divine 
principle, the subtle and impalpable essence, could elude him, he now realised, and 
escape through the merest chink or cranny. He was striving to know the 
incomprehensible, to clutch at the unattainable, to have dominion over the wayward 
spirits of the air! How was he to “clap a padlock” on the mind, to put the 
immortal soul in fetters; and how, by merely shattering an idol, could he hope to 
destroy a religion ? 

The age of romance and superstition, of fetichisms and fancies, is now in its 
last throes of dissolution. We can hear, as it were, the very death-rattle in its 
throat, and see it, bed-ridden and impotent, and set upon one side, whilst an age 
of science and invention, of positivism and exact knowledge, has tripped forward 
and stepped into its shoes. And yet there are born to-day, into this world of 
practical common-sense, some few deluded beings in whose bosoms the impressions 
and associations of a bygone day seem to be lingering still. These 


** Hearts born out of time, the fated few 
Predestin’d, for their sorrow, to renew 
The fervid sense of some old Pagan creed, 
Which may not perish, whether false or true,” 


are, I am afraid, generally the hearts of women, because women hitherto, for obvious 
reasons, have been as a whole less affected by the strong rush of new influences which 
has borne in upon the male portion of the community, and overwhelmed it like 
a torrent, and because they are of a less rational habit of mind, and more prone 
to cling with loving tenacity to the old traditions; and it is they who chiefly feed 
the lamps in the temple of “the green-eyed monster,” and keep them from going 
out, whilst Love (poor Love!) is told off to do duty at the altar, well knowing even 
as he bares the sacrificial knife and fills up the sacramental cup, that he is about 
to eat and drink his own damnation. 

For this is the worst of all our latter-day illusions,—even the latter-day illusions of 
women,-—that we immediately know them for what they are, and that, if we do not, 
somebody is sure to enlighten us as to the true nature of 


**The golden idol with the feet of clay, 
The glowworm that we took to be a star.” 


We are saddened and disheartened by our own growing power of discrimination— 
by what Charles Lamb called “the accurséd critical habit” ; and yet we are loth to 
abandon those douces tromperies which would have made us all so confident and 
happy if we could only bring ourselves to believe in them! ‘To us, if we are of those 
who have been born thus “out of time,” a day of doubt and discouragement has 
indeed dawned, and the jealousy which is the outcome of our mingled love and 
enlightenment, may indeed be termed “the injured lover’s hell.” Because we know 
that our idol has “ feet of clay,” we do not bow down and worship it any the less, nor 
cease to wish, from the very bottom of our hearts, that it could become all pure gold. 
And although we know that what we have taken for a star is, in reality, nothing 
better than a glowworm, we have not the heart to crush it, but go on hoping and 
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praying that, by some extraordinary process of evolution, it may turn into a star 
for us again some day. ‘To us the beloved one may be still an idol, an inspiration, 
a patron saint. But the idol, if it is to be conscientiously worshipped, ought to 
be absolutely pure and undefiled; and what a tendency it has to topple over and 
tumble into the mud! It is one man’s work, or one woman's (and indeed this 
work generally falls to a woman’s share), to look after it and keep it clean! And the 
inspiration, too, if it is to be definite and final, should be an inspiration from on high. 
We must not be too credulous and allow ourselves to be duped by lying spirits! And 
the patron saint, to be worthy of a place in the sacred niche, must be a saint indeed, 
who could resist all the temptations of Saint Anthony ; though it would be just as well, 
perhaps, that he should not be really subjected to any of them ! 

We, of these latter days, are jealous, in a word, of what we now know that we can 
never hold ; of what we strongly suspect is not even worth the holding, and we are 
secretly conscious that idol, inspiration, and patron saint, are, one and all of them, 
the creations of our own brains. 

What ceaseless striving and struggling, what a terrible consciousness of absolute 
hopelessness and helplessness, this fatal faculty for doubting, discriminating, and 
adoring, all, as it were, in a breath, has given rise to !—whilst 

“*. . . Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong, 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


George Eliot makes Denner (the person who, after she had been irrevocably doomed 
to womanhood, declared that she would rather not have been a man) remark that it 
is “better to know one is robbed than to think one is going to be murdered,” and I 
believe that most of the victims of these visionary terrors would willingly exchange 
them for the burden of some more definite minor misery. It is this phase of morbid 
and romantic sensibility which has generated the jealousy that is retrospective as well 
as prospective,— quick to recognise and resent the influences which may seem to have 
either marred or contaminated the beloved one in the past, and ever upon the alert to 
combat and counteract any such influences in the future. 

“Owen Meredith,” in one of the most beautiful of his last poems, gives expression 
thus felicitously to a kindred idea : 


*‘In the old Piazza at Florence, a statue of David stands, 
Tis the masterful work of Michael Angelo’s marvellous art, 
Yet a failure nevertheless ; for it came to the master’s hands 
Not a virgin block intact, but already rough-hewn in part. 
And what Mino da Fiesole did to it, Angelo could not undo, 
So the work is but half his own. It is finish’d, yet incomplete, 
As that statue to Michael Angelo, hundreds of years ago, 

So are you at this moment to me, an achievement and yet a defeat! 
’Tis that others have been before me, of whose touch you retain the trace, 
You are half my work, half theirs. Thro’ your spirit and flesh disperst 

Is the mark of a love not mine, that my own love cannot efface, 
For you were not virgin marble when you came to my hands at first !” 


Did any man ever admit, even to himself, I wonder, that he was only a “ Mino 
da Fiesole”? Each one is inclined to imagine himself rather a Michael Angelo, 
and the work of his own hands to be the true touch of the master! We women 
are, for the most part, somewhat different in this respect: “on veut faire tout le 


bonheur ou tout le malheur de celui qu’on aime”; and so long as we can leave a 
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mark upon the marble which is ineffaceable, we do not always take much thought 
as to whether it will be looked upon as a beauty or a blemish by those who may 
try their hands upon it afterwards. ‘Those who have been cursed with a super- 
abundant fertility of imagination, a passionate intensity of human sympathy, an 
exaggerated perception and appreciation of the emotions in which they have had no 
share, will doubtless have derived some measure of consolation from the reflection 
that,—without dwelling upon the divine precedent revealed to us in the second 
commandment—the wisest monarch of his time, when he was “in all his glory,” 
seemed to have fully realised the horrors of this form of jealousy. He knew that it 
was “cruel as the grave,” that “the coals thereof” were “ coals of fire,” and that they 
had “a most vehement flame.” And Ze, too, for all his wisdom and glory, desired, as 
it were, to leave his mark upon the marble. ‘Set me as a seal upon thine heart,” he 
exclaims, in the beautiful and passionate love-song that bears his name, “as a seal 
upon thine arm.” No, King Solomon the Wise was obviously not one of the 
“coarse lot,” of the loud coughers, the straddlers about on wet days, the men who 
are so wasteful with their meat and drink, or who feign idiotcy for ulterior motives ! 

I would maintain, therefore, that the jealousy which results from the undue 
exaltation of a finite fellow-creature, from a desire to enshrine, and adore, and 
protect from every manner of evil communication, the being we love, is directly 
and essentially opposed to all that is barbarous and purely sensual; and that the 
farther we are removed from the condition of “brute beasts that have no under- 
standing,” the more mercilessly are we exposed to some of its acutest tortures. 

“ Damour,” says Christina of Sweden,—the Christina who inflicted such summary 
vengeance upon Monaldeschi—“ fait naitre la jalousie, mais la jalouste fait mourir 
?amour.” No one (no maa, especially) will be likely to dispute the truth of this ; and 
yet, for the reasons which I have put forward above, I would place the emotion of 
jealousy, when it is thus passionate and exhaustive, a long way before the emotion 
of love in any of its varying phases. 

It is so much more difficult to be passionately and exhaustively jealous than 
it is to be, or to fancy one’s self, after some sort of fashion, in love! So much 
more imagination is required in the one case than in the other; added to which, 
the emotion of love being, in most respects, a pleasurable one, is liable to be, 
to a certain extent, though often unconsciously, artificially induced and encouraged ; 
whereas nobody in his or her sober senses would ever be likely to artificially induce 
the emotion of jealousy, or to encourage it, assuming it to have been once thus 
induced ; for— 

‘*Oh, what damnéd minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves!” 


And as nobody, as far as I can remember, has ever said a good word for it, or 
regarded it with any kind of indulgence, it is not probable that it has ever been 
simulated or assumed where it did not actually exist, or that people have ever 
boasted of, or plumed themselves upon, their jealous experiences; so that the 
outward and visible manifestations of jealousy, unlike the outward and visible 
manifestations of love, are pretty nearly certain to be the outcome of genuine 
emotion. The quality of jealousy, therefore, “like the quality of mercy,” “is not 
strained.” Hydra-headed and Argus-eyed, and provided with the horrid feelers of the 
octopus, “the green-eyed monster” rises unbidden from its own particular /nferno, 
and has its pleasure of us whether we will it or no. It is twice cursed. It curseth 
“him that gives and him that takes.” Whilst it is with us it consumes us like a 
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malarious fever. When it is gone from us, and we are once more made whole, we 
thank God, and shake ourselves, and take up our bed and walk ; and I believe that 
a really virulent attack of “monster,” like an attack of small-pox, should guarantee 
the patient from a recurrence of the disease. 

Those whose natures have predisposed them to its acutest tortures will fall in 


with few genuine fellow-sufferers. Speaking as a woman, I would wager that out of 


every fifty persons of my own sex who have been, or who have imagined themselves 
to be, in love, not more than one has ever come to comprehend the intensest and 
most exhaustive kind of jealousy ; and that not more than one in a hundred has 
attained to the intensest and most exhaustive form of jealousy without cause, 
which, on account of the luxuriance of imagination involved in it, I take to be 
the very highest form of jealousy of all. 

And now, to return to the point from which I started, I humbly contend that 
jealousy of this sort, implying, as it does, the existence of an affection which will admit 
of no manner of fartage in the possession of a treasure, is, most assuredly, a compli- 
ment. It is ridiculous, unreasonable, reprehensible. It is founded upon an illusion, 
an absurdly romantic assumption, and is desired of no man. It is artificial and 
superfluous—a mere extraneous after-growth, which, fungus-like, has sprung out of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. Finally, 


“*Tt is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on,” 


and it has not “a leg to stand upon”; but in all its accursed manifestations, it is a 
compliment nevertheless, the sincerest and most spontaneous that can be paid by one 
human being to another. 

I fancy I can hear some one of the “coarse” lot lifting up his voice and differing 
from me here. “The accursed manifestations of jealousy upon the part of a woman ” 
(I think I can hear him saying), “ particularly when they occur in any public place, 
render an unfortunate man supremely ridiculous, and place him in altogether a false 
position.” 

But, if we only take the trouble to analyse this assertion—to divest it, to use 
Carlyle’s words, of its ‘outside wrappages ”— we shall find that, like so many of the 
assertions of our “ hereditary legislators,” it has its origin in specious and convenient 
error. What is really the plain unvarnished truth of the matter? Precisely the reverse 
of what this coarse person would have us believe. The “accurstd manifestations of 
jealousy,” whenever a woman is impelled to make a public display of them, render Aer 
at once supremely ridiculous, whilst they exalt the man who has inspired them upon a 
decided pinnacle and invest him immediately with a mysterious interest. What does 
almost every other woman say to herself, upon witnessing a public manifestation 
of this kind? Something of this sort, I take it, if she is made at all after the usua! 
pattern : “ Dear me! there is a very ordinary-looking individual, whora I never took 
the trouble to remark until this moment, and yet it is evident, from the way in which 
that unfortunate woman is making a fool of herself, that there must be something 
extremely attractive about him, after all. He must be charming dans /intimite. 
She is evidently anything but sure of him. I must try and get him introduced to 
me at once!” 

And now, by way of conclusion, I would entreat those who have suffered, either 


in their own minds, or because this baleful microbe has entered into the minds of 


others and there found sustenance, to take heart and be comforted. The “green-eyed 
monster,” in his last most agonising form, is slowly but surely passing away from 
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our midst. He could not develop or “feel his feet” in utterly barbaric times. In 
the romantic period he flourished and luxuriated, and claimed many victims, and 
in some passionate and imaginative hearts he has taken up his abode even in 
these prosaic latter days. But seeing that, as I have just said, he is ridiculous and 
extraneous, and against the dictates of common-sense, he cannot long survive the 
pitiless disenchantments of a practical and scientific age, in which he has no possible 
raison @étre, and wherein he will presently find that he has no room for even 
the sole of his foot. 

He will be scared by the shrieks of steam engines, smothered with the smoke 
of factories, and run over by electric omnibuses. The surgeon of the future will 
have a turn at him with his probe and scalpel, and the nerve-doctor will stupefy 
him with morphia and bromide of potassium, and the mad doctor will declare that 
he is hopelessly insane and incapable of looking after his own affairs. And the 
American dentist will gag him, and grind at him, and tear out his fangs, after the 
man who has the laughing-gas strapped on to his chest has administered to him 
the anzsthetic which gives one a foretaste of the very numbness of death. And 
he will be “tried in the balance and found wanting,” and carted off to Woking by 
parcel-post and cremated, and his ashes will be scattered broadcast upon the land 
for manure. 

And so he will depart out of the world, to the place where the bad monsters 
go; the evil genii, and the dragons, and the yellow dwarfs, and the gnomes, and 
the giants with three heads, and all the other poor old played-out creations of a 
bygone time; and only one or two of those amongst us who can feel and think 
and foresee, will drop a tear for him, well knowing that this will be the beginning 
of the end. 

Let the “coarse lot,” therefore, make the most, whilst it is still with them, of 
the sentimental and romantic and unreasonable jealousy of woman. We have been 
sentimentally and romantically and unreasonably jealous quite long enough. Our 
education is day by day advancing with gigantic strides. We are becoming 
perceptibly finer and larger, and our muscles are being developed at the expense 
of our hearts; so that, long before the final freezing of our emotions, we shall 
probably learn to laugh at many of our old follies. ‘Those amongst us who are 
scientifically disposed will discover, no doubt, that man is, after all, only an 
animated conglomeration of chemical ingredients, most of which can be purchased 
by the pound at the co-operative stores for a sum considerably under the horrible 
old heartrending price, and that to evolve an idol, or an inspiration, or a patron 
saint, out of such very commonplace materials, would be little short of an absurdity. 
Those women who are ambitious of parliamentary distinction, or 


of becoming 
members of county-councils, will be jealous, no doubt—but it will 


be of such 
rivals as have secured the greater number of votes; whilst those who possess 
practical and utilitarian leanings will inquire “What is the good of jealousy?” 
seeing that it cannot hoist weights, or propel tramcars, or inflate flying machines. 
And if the athletic and physically active sisterhood continue to be jealous, it 
will be more after the good old barbaric fashion which prevailed before we 
were unwise enough either to construct or demolish. They will be jealous of 
those who outshine them upon the golf links, or in the hunting field, of the 
gainers of gold medals, and silver challenge cups, for diving, or shooting, or high 
jumping ; of the champions of football and tennis clubs, or of the beaters of records 
in the race of bicycles. “‘ Ja/ousie de métier,” a very comfortable substitute for “ jalousie 
@amour,” inciting merely to a wholesome spirit of emulation, will endure, no doubt, 
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to the very end of our coal-burning period—nay, for aught we know to the contrary, 
until the spendthrift sun himself shall shed his expiring beam; but the jealousy 
which is the outcome of sentiment and illusion, of the infatuation begotten of a 
great love and a little knowledge, the haunting terror which is “cruel as the grave,” and 
whereof the coals are as “coals of fire,” having “‘a most vehement flame,” will pass 
away for ever into the “limbo of forgotten things,” and be no more remembered 
of woman than the suckling of fools or the chronicling of small beer. 


VIOLET FANE. 
February 1892. 
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HIS OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 


# UNIVERSITY town is at all times a scene of activity, mental 
and bodily ; but in January 187- the strangers passing through 
D—--, in South Germany, could not fail to observe that the 
students and even the stolid townsfolk were more than usually 
fluttered about something. Groups of students stood about, 
and mingled with each other, talking eagerly, and “ Ach” and 
“So” were heard on all sides in every possible tone. 

And truly the students had cause for their excitement, for 
had not the Prince—Prince Alexander—summoned a meeting, 
from which they had just come? and had he not there an- 
nounced his intention of founding a Professorship of Music? For the University was 
still in its infancy, and possessed no Chair of Music. 

But the part of the Prince’s scheme which excited them most was this: that, 
although in future years the Professor might be appointed by a committee or by the 
Heads of the Colleges, the first Professor should be the man who composed the best 
work for full orchestra in honour of the Prince’s birthday. ‘That day was now eight 
months distant. The greatest musicians in all Germany were to criticise and pronounce 
judgment on the compositions in June, and on August 1oth the work of the new 
Professor was to be performed before the Prince by the best orchestra that the 
Fatherland could produce. 





Two men of about thirty might have been seen hurrying along, answering the 
frequent remarks and questions of their friends without stopping, evidently bent on 
getting away from the throngs of talkers. 

“One of that pair is certainly the future Herr Professor,” said a student, looking 
after them; “but I could not for the life of me tell on which of them to stake my 
money !” 

“ Why, on Siegfried, of course, man!” said another. ‘Max has not the imagina- 
tion nor the poetry of Siegfried.” 

“Bah! Living with Siegfried would make any man poetic !” 

Meanwhile Siegfried Heermann and Max Riefert reached their lodgings, and 
rushing up the dark staircase, entered their queer little sanctum. 

The two men were not relations, only “ brothers in music,” and here they lived and 
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worked together, both of them talented, both ambitious, and loving each other as 
tenderly and deeply as they loved their art. 

One glance at the room was enough to show how completely music was their lite. 
Prints of the great composers hung on the walls ; Paganini, in an ungainly attitude, stood 
over the door ; Max’s violoncello leant in a corner, while Siegfried’s violin occupied the 
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only portion of the 
sofa which was not 
covered with sheets of music. 

“Well!” exclaimed Max, his blue 





eyes sparkling, “here is our chance of 


Z 
' é fe fame at last! Oh, Siegfried! do you not burn 
to begin the work at once ?” 
Y a “Dear lad, it isn’t zz me yet,” answered 
a eet 


Heermann, smiling, “but it will come, I 
doubt not.” 

“Yours will be an inspiration,” said Max, 
looking thoughtfully at his friend’s thin, handsome face; “ mine will be a studied 
work. Ah, well, old boy, there will be no jealousy between us, whichever wins the 
laurels. By Jupiter! I would pawn my ’cello to see you parading as the Herr 
Professor !” 

“ And if your work is the successful one, I will be leader of the orchestra on the 
great 10th of August !” returned Siegfried, laughing. 

“ And I will conduct!” added Riefert. 

From that day forth they lived the life of hermits, scarcely leaving their room, and 
thinking, dreaming, talking of nothing but the work they were to do. In this way 
they let several weeks slip by, and as yet nothing was done. ‘Then suddenly a fever of 
anxiety and impatience took possession of Max, and he set to work writing sheet after 
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sheet, but only to tear them up, dissatisfied, and begin again. Beyond the choice of 
their subjects they told each other nothing of their ideas or intentions. 

Riefert had decided on Alexander of Macedon as his theme ; Siegfried’s was to be 
the Conflict of Theseus with the Minotaur, and the Return of the Black-sailed Ship. 
As yet he had written nothing, but spent day after day lying back in his arm-chair, 
watching the wreaths of blue smoke rising from his meerschaum, and waiting till his 
ideas were clear enough to be consigned to paper. 

Max could not find a motif to represent Alexander himself to his satisfaction ; 
battles, Gordian knots, everything else, would come easily enough, could he but find a 
motif which worthily represented his hero. And so they passed a month ¢ 
Siegfried thinking, Max writing —but vainly. 

At last, one day in April, Siegfried sprang from his chair and laid aside his pipe. 
“T have it all now!” he said, in tones of deep content. 


r two, 


A slight, very slight, shade crossed Max’s face. “Ach, Siegfried, if only I 
had, too!” 

Siegfried worked away steadily for some hours ; then, pushing aside his papers, he 
stretched himself as only a tired man can do, and said, “I can’t do any more to-day, 
Max; I’ve got my chief motifs down, and now I mus¢ have air. Come out!” 

Max shook his head. “I can’t—till 7 have got my motifs down,” he said, with a 
rather bitter smile. 


Heermann walked rapidly out of the town, and flung himself down, with a sigh of 
pleasure, on a luxurious bed of moss by the side of a little stream some two miles 
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away. The sedentary life of the last few months had altered the appearance of the 
two musicians considerably ; even Max’s ruddy face had become pale and thin; as 
for Siegfried, he had no ruddiness to lose, but his face had a more transparent and 
spiritual look than ever. 

“If you took your coat off, we might watch the wings sprouting!” a friend had 
said to him a few days before. 
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Now he lay, listening lazily to the murmuring of the stream, and allowing his 
thoughts to stray at their will. But they did not wander far afield; they were still 
centred in the competition for the Professorship. 

“Strange,” he mused, “ how infinitely more I care about the result now than I 
thought I should. Oh, well, I ought to get it. I have no fear of the other fellows 
—but Max!” He sat upright, and an expression of startled pain came over his 
face. “Max! Ach, mein Gott! Should I mind being beaten by Max? Have I 
come to ¢at? Has the love of years, the love I have boasted that nothing could 
change, faded to nothing before this ambition of a few months?” He buried his 
face in his hands, and sat there motionless for nearly an hour. ‘Then he rose, 
wearily and with a sigh, it is true, but his expression was peaceful and _ bright. 
“ Courage!” he said aloud; “if you should win it, my brother, my joy shall be as 
great as yours.” 

When Heermann reached home and entered the study, he started with surprise, 
for there was Max, dishevelled and pale as death, surrounded no longer by torn 
shreds of paper, but writing as for dear life. 

The fire seemed to die out of his eyes when he saw Siegfried, and he paused 
in his writing, but said nothing. 

“You have got it, then, now, Max?” asked Siegfried eagerly. 

Riefert only nodded, his eyes still fixed on his paper. 

There was something about his manner that Siegfried could not understand ; and 
when at last Max spoke his voice was so strange and shaky that Siegfried exclaimed, 
“Max, dear lad, you are ill! Do put away everything for to-day, and go out.” 

“T think I must,” said Max; “I am stifling here.” 

“Shall I come too ?” asked Siegfried. 

“No, no!” answered the other hastily: “I must be alone!” and gathering up 
all his papers, he pushed them into a desk, locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. 

“Why in life should he lock up his work ?” wondered Siegfried, who was now 
getting thoroughly uneasy at Max’s strangeness. 

Max was evidently conscious that Siegfried was watching him; and a moment 
later he exclaimed, in a tone of annoyance, “ Have you turned detective that you 
keep your eye on me like this?” 

Heermann laughed good-naturedly. ‘Since when is your conscience so bad that 
you can’t stand being looked at, old man?” 

Max turned hurriedly away and left the room without a word. 

“What’s wrong with him?” muttered Siegfried, sitting down to his work. “ He 
takes it too keenly to heart also, I suppose. Heigho! I wish it were all over and 
done with, upon my word!” 

He was soon deep in “ Theseus,” pondering over the working out of the story, 
changing, correcting, amending, but still keeping to the motifs he had grasped 
before he went out. With a master-hand he equalised the parts of the different 
instruments; there should be no “jealous” writing in his work. The motif 
representing Theseus should, however, be most frequently allotted to the brass ; those 
strongly-narrative horns must herald the hero. Then the fight with the Minotaur 
—what a pandemonium of discord he made it! Still with strains of the ‘Theseus 
theme struggling through it ; now broken, almost overcome, now clear and _ strong, 
till with a crash the conflict ends, and, after a silent bar, a single horn triumphantly 
gives out the news of Theseus victorious—news which is then tossed about by the 
whole orchestra. More solemnly the Theseus motf is heard again, graduating into a 
minor key as the history of the black-sailed ship is unfolded. It breaks off while the 
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despair of the aged father, watching for his son’s return, is pictured ; then his fatal 
leap down, down, on to the pitiless rocks, where he is dashed to pieces. The scene 
is one of wild confusion and excitement, the violins combining 
in rapid arpeggios, below which are heard the shakes of the 
oboes and flutes, while the lower strings and 
brass work out, perhaps even torture, 

the theme. ‘This stormy scene 
subsides, and the ship is brought 
to land, the ‘Theseus motif ring- 
ing out joyously; only, 
however, to turn into 
sorrow again when the 
news of At%geas’ death is 
learnt. And _ there, intri- 
cately working out the 
remorse and grief of 
Theseus, the work ended, 

‘‘Finished!” cried 
Siegfried, throwing up his 
arms in joy; “and good! 
I know it; I feel it is 
good! Am the Professor 
after all?” 

Lovingly he collected 
his papers and put them 
away; for his intention 
was to leave the work 
untouched until the end of May, when he 
would revise it for the last time before 
sending it in for judgment. 








Max worked away manfully for days we 
before he could finish “ Alexander” ; but at » 
last it was done, and he too put it all away, out of sight, but certainly not out of mind. 

He and Siegfried no longer discussed their chances and expections ; they had, as 
though by common consent, put the subject away from them. Yet each knew that the 
other thought of little else, and so by degrees a sort of reserve grew up between them, 
a little barrier of which each was conscious, each knew the cause, but which neither 
tried to remove. They walked, talked, smoked and practised together; an outsider 
would not have discovered any difference in them, but daily Siegfried thought, “ I wish 
it were all over!” and daily Max muttered to himself, “ Would to heaven I had not 
done it!” 

Neither of them feared in the least to find any formidable rivals among the 
other students, for they knew well enough that they had more talent in their little 
fingers than any of their fellow-workers had in their whole bodies. 

And now these two friends realised that one of them must win at the cost of the 
other’s defeat ; that they, who for years had shared every wish and every hope, were 
now hoping, each for himself, against the other. Each, moreover, felt the wish to 
succeed grow stronger and fiercer as the time drew near; yet they said nothing, but 
when May was nearly spent, with one accord they fetched out their papers and set to 
work with renewed vigour in silence. 
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At last, at the end of the month, they finished, and laid down their pens almost at 
the same moment. 
“Tone!” said Siegfried shortly, almost defiantly, and looked Max full in the 
face. 
“So have I,” returned Max ; but his eyes seemed to avoid Siegfried’s. 
Then Heermann could stand it no longer ; a desperate wish to know his fate came 
over him. 
“ Max!” he cried, “ show it me, and look at mine !” 
Riefert’s face grew ashy pale ; he rose quickly and went to the window. 
“No, no, Siegfried, I can’t do that; azything but 
{iit that!” he said. 
See Siegfried followed him, and putting 
his arm round May’s neck, said in 
a broken voice, 
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could come between us as much as 
all that, could it? Let us know 
now which is the victor — better 
now, and alone.” 

Max turned and faced him.  Sieg- 
fried was pale enough, but Mavy’s 
face was haggard and wild as he 
grasped his companion’s arm and 


I do not get it I shall kill 
myself ! ” 

Hy | For a moment Heermann 
' answered nothing; his longing 
was to the full as fierce as 
Riefert’s, and he dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

Then he said quietly, “ Max, 
here my ‘Theseus’; show me 
‘ Alexander.’ ” 

As though constrained to do it against his 
will, Riefert placed the papers on the table near 
Siegfried ; then seizing Siegfried’s hand in both 
his, “Oh, Siegfried, Siegfried!” he cried in a 
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voice of bitter grief, “forgive me ! 
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“Forgive what?” asked Siegfried, bewildered ; but Max turned away and would 
speak no more. 

Siegfried took up the work with a strange misgiving at heart. ‘The first few 
sheets he scanned in silence; then with a hoarse cry he flung it down, and turned 
furiously on Riefert. ‘ Max!” he cried, in a voice that shook with anger, “it is 
mine! You have stolen it—stoien my Theseus motif!” 

“T have!” said Riefert in a low voice ; then raising his head, he fixed his burning 
eyes on Siegfried, and said again, passionately, “ Siegfried, if I do not get it I shall 
kill myself !” 

Heermann answered not a word, but his wrath vanished in a moment, and his 
thoughts flew back to the day, weeks ago, when he had wrestled with his ambition and 
had won the fight. Why had he not followed up that victory, and kept this terrible 
ambition subordinate to his love? He stood silently at the window, gazing into 
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said hoarsely, “ Siegfried, if 
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the pitiless blue sky, and in the fleecy clouds that floated by he seemed to see his 
chances of greatness slipping away from him. 

“Tf he is to be the one my joy shall be as great as his,” he repeated softly 
to himself. “I must carry it through!” and going back to the table he took up 
“ Alexander” once more. But there was still a lurking hope in his heart, of which he 
was only half-conscious, that his own work might yet prove the best. 

Resolutely he read on, noting grimly how the Gordian knot scene resembled the 
Minotaur fight ; and how the single horn giving out the Alexander mo¢if-——-which was 
in fact almost the Theseus motif—proclaimed the knot to be cut. The finale was a 
triumph of genius and technical skill: Alexander weeping that there were no more 
lands to conquer, the Alexander theme dying away in minor chords,—as Theseus 
ended,—the last sounds being a muffled roll of the drums, which gave it almost the 
solemnity of a funeral march. 

Heermann put it down with a sigh of relief, and, looking up, read in Max’s face 
the echo of his own thought. 

“Yes,” said Max slowly, “ yours is still the best. My cursed treachery has done 
me no good after all.” 

“Max, how could you do it ? Thou, even thou, mine own familiar friend! Ob, 
Max, how could you?” 

“T don’t know; I was mad. But oh, Siegfried! if it would do me any good, 
I would do it again now. Hate me if you like, but 
it is true;” and, with a groan Max buried his face in 
his hands. 

“Max, do you still care as much as that?” 

A nod was the only answer. 

“So do I,” muttered Siegfried under his breath. 

There was silence for some time; then, 
with a sigh, Siegfried rose, and a few minutes 
later, “ Look up, Max,” he said, 
“and see.” 

Wearily Max obeyed; and 
Heermann pointed to a pile of 
blazing papers in the stove. = 

“See,” he said, with a brave N 
attempt at a smile, “you are WL. 
safe now !” ; 

“ Siegfried ! Ach, Gott ! what 
have you done?” cried’ Riefert, 
rushing to the stove. 

“Dear boy, that is no good,” 
said Siegfried, gently stopping 
him as he was clutching at the 
burnt manuscripts. “That little pile of ashes is all that is left of ‘Theseus.’ 
I shall not compete.” 

With a bitter cry Max flung his arms round Siegfried’s neck, and sobbed like a 
child. 

The great day—August roth—arrived, and at eight o’clock in the evening the 
concert-hall was thronged—people were paying down their gold just to get standing 
room. 

The members of the orchestra were already in their places. All was now ready 
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save the young composer and conductor, who was still talking with the Prince behind 
the scenes. 

“Have you any idea why Heermann did not compete?” asked one student of 
another. “I should have thought he would be safe to get it.” 

“ He did begin, I believe,’ answered the other, “but he worked too hard at 
it, and his health gave way; so he put aside all idea of it. He said to me the 
other day, when I condoled with him, that seeing Riefert get it was every bit as 
good. ‘They are a wonderful couple, those “ 
fellows; but I don’t understand that sort of RE 
thing myself.” 

“Ts Heermann here to-day ?” 

“Here? Why, bless you, he is the leader ! 
Don’t you see him there, looking 
as death-like as possible ?” 

A storm of applause rose at 
this moment as Max took his 
place. ‘The shouts and cheers 
were life and strength to him, 
and never did he feel more sure 
of himself than at this moment. 

Beautifully his orchestra 
played; indeed, as one of the 
‘cellos said afterwards, it would 
have been impossible to play 
badly under Herr Riefert. He 
led them with a skill that was 
almost miraculous in one 
conducting his first work. mn 
With no music before him, + % 
he gave his whole attention, 











every nerve and muscle, 
his orchestra; and each in- 
strument seemed to have an 
individual word from his 
baton. Nobly the brass rang y 
out the Alexander motif; a 
nobly the other instruments ga 
responded to the call; and v 
the story was told in language 
as unmistakable as though it 
had been read aloud. The 
battles were fought: you heard the trampling of the horses’ hoofs, the charge, the 
awful mé/ée; then the clustering of the victors round | their king. ‘tn, ee 
the Gordian knot was cut, and the triumphant motif rang out joyfully i ae 
last time before the minor began. Masterfully was_ this part tres wed. ond the 
conqueror was shown, satiated with victory, feverishly longing for fresh activity and 
glory. Softly the full orchestra began this—softly, more softly, and more wearily sad, 
till first the brass, then the lower strings, and, lastly, the wood-winds ceased, ievine 
only the violins to carry on the theme into deeper pathos. 

A violin string broke with a loud snap, and a slight frown crossed Max’s face 
as he glanced down to see who was the offender. ivi ae 
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It was Siegfried ; and Max, with some annoyance, saw him quietly lean back ia 
his chair, as though he did not intend to play any more. 

At last the’ muffled roll of the drum proclaimed the end of the great work. 
The applause was deafening. Cheers rang, and rang again, till Max was almost 
dazed. 

Suddenly he glanced round at his leader of the first violins: he was still in the 
same position. In a moment Max was at his side. 

“Siegfried!” he cried, bending over him, “ what is ‘it? Are you ill?” 

But no answer came; for the cord of Siegfried’s life had snapped. 


KATHERINE PORTAL, 





(FROM THE 
ITALIAN OF A. VIVANTT,) 


TILL on my lips his bitter kiss I feel ; 
The chill thereof has sunk into my heart, 
Whilst o’er my senses icy terrors steal, 
And in my eyes the blinding teardrops start. 
He loves me not. 


The smile I summoned to my aid half-froze ; 
Myself I felt how pitiful I seemed. 








A surging anger in my soul arose, 
“Where is the love,” I sighed, “of which I dreamed ? 
He loves me not.” 


His love evades me, fugitive, like sand 
Which falls between the fingers that would hold 
The fleeting moments with detaining hand. 
Yet all in vain! Inexorably cold, 
He loves me not. 


With both my hands I hide my aching eyes 

To shut away the signs of my despair ; 

And in my heart Eternal Hope descries 

"Midst ruined dreams no solace anywhere. 
He loves me not. 


ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 































HE British public is liable to suffer from 

> 1 fits of morality in the form of grave 
searchings of heart as to whether its 
behaviour with regard to some particular subject 
is altogether justifiable. This anxiety is sometimes 
quite out of proportion to the gravity of the cause: as 
might be expected, exaggeration is the general rule. 
In some cases these attacks are spontaneous ; but they 
are more often due to the remittent energy of small 
bodies of individuals who communicate their momen- 
tum to previously inert masses. Not long ago society 
was profoundly moved by the discovery that a man 
exhibiting symptoms of leprosy had been found in the 
public streets. ‘The feeling sprang up that the man 
and the disease had been unwarrantably neglected ; 
various schemes of relief and prevention were rapidly dis- 
cussed and formulated. Some enthusiasts went so far as to 
propose that a hospital should be founded in order to treat 
lepers who might thereby be attracted to our shores. <A 
solemn inquiry was held ; many details, perfectly well known 
* to experts, were promulgated as discoveries, and finally matters 
were allowed to remain much as before. Mutato nomine, a similar 
‘account might be given of many popular movements. ‘They pass 
through the stages of excitement, effervescence, assertion on one side and contradiction 
on the other, inquiry by more or less competent authorities, and final subsidence. 
Some, indeed, escape this fate, and, after a partial eclipse, again shine forth as burning 
questions. ‘Their ccurse can never be predicted with accuracy ; the importance of any 
given movement and the chances of its success are not dependent upon the character of 
its adherents and promoters. The most insignificant persons often succeed in creating 
considerable excitement and in achieving marvellous results. It is said that when, some 
years ago, a youthful member of Parliament scoffed at a certain popular movement as 
a mere tea-party agitation, a veteran statesman silenced him with the retort that every 
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great measure for the last thirty years had been carried by tea-party agitation. This 
statement is, of course, exaggerated ; but enough of truth remains to warn us against 
despising a storm in a teapot, or, to speak more politely, the day of small things. 

It would be wrong to cast any reflections upon the promoters of movements 
having for their objects the removal of grievances and the amelioration of mankind. 
Even if the agitators display much eccentricity, and give vent to sentiments which 
often excite laughter, we may well bear with them so long as their objects are good and 
their intentions pure and kindly. No self-respecting community can fail to be touched 
by appeals addressed to its sense of truth, justice, and duty to God and man. 

With such feelings uppermost, I now propose to examine what is termed the 
Opium Question, which, as most persons are aware, is now exciting considerable 
attention. ‘The agitation has been going on for many years, sometimes apparently 
sleeping, but never quite extinct, and ever and anon waking up and showing great 
vitality. We are now in the midst of one of these latter periods. A small Society 
has nourished the flame, some of our legislators have become interested, and the 
Government has become aware of the necessity of doing something. ‘They have 
had recourse to the ordinary refuge of the destitute—viz., the appointment of a 
Special Commission. It remains to be seen whether the labours of this Committee 
will really add anything to our knowledge of the subject. 

The facts which underlie the Opium Question may be stated in a few words. 
The Government of India derives a large revenue from the sale of opium, some of 
which is consumed, under the sanction of licenses for its sale, in India, while the 
greater portion is sent to China, and used by the natives of that country for purposes 
rarely salutary, but often mischievous. ‘The questicn, then, arises: Are we, as a 
nation, justified in supplying our Indian fellow-subjects and the Chinese with a drug 
which, taken habitually even in moderate doses, is usually regarded as a destroyer 
of mind and body? 

Before discussing this question, and others which are connected with it, it seems 
well to give some account of the drug itself, its cultivation and marked properties. 
It is more than probable that many persons regard opium as a poison pure and 
simple, and associate its use mainly with those™so-called “ dens” so often graphically 
described in our modern periodical literature. A few details as to its nature and 
uses may not be out of place. 

Opium is the concrete juice of the capsules or seed-vessels of a certain species 
of poppy (Papaver somniferus), one of the most anciently known and described 
plants. Homer speaks of the poppy as growing in gardens (// viii. 306), and 
references to its properties are made by the earliest medical writers. ‘The word 
opium signifies “ juice,"—that is, “the juice” far excellence,—just as the word dark 
is used to signify cinchona or Peruvian bark. ‘These poppies are cultivated in India, 
China, Persia, Asia Minor and Turkey, solely on account of the opium which can 
be obtained from them. In England, the same kind has long been cultivated at 
Mitcham, in Surrey; the heads or capsules are used as soothing remedies. When 
broken up or sliced, and heated with boiling water, they communicate their. properties 
to the latter, though the amount of opium they contain is only very small. 

The best opium, that which possesses the strongest medicinal powers, is 
cultivated in Asia Minor, and the drug obtained from this source is prescribed in 
the British pharmacopceia ; but the largest quantity is produced in India, where it is 
grown and manufactured in two special tracts—(1) in Bengal, in the valley of the 
Ganges round Patna and Benares, and (2) on a fertile table-land in Central India, 
corresponding to the old kingdom of Malwa, and for the most part still under the 
tule of native chiefs. In Bengal the cultivation of opium is a Government monopoly ; 
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in Malwa the cultivation is free, but the duty is levied as the product, the opium, 
passes through the British Presidency of Bombay. ‘lhe drug is also grown for local 
consumption throughout Rajputana, and to a limited extent in the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces. ‘Throughout the rest of India it is absolutely prohibited. In the 
Ganges valley the cultivation is supervised from two agencies, with their headquarters 
at Patna and Ghazipur; the manufacture is confined to these two places. 

Under the system adopted in Bengal, an annual arrangement is made with the 
cultivators to sow a definite quantity of land. The work on their part is purely 
optional, though inducements to cultivate are offered in the form of advancements 
of sums of money before operations are commenced. ‘The cultivators undertake to 
deliver over the whole of the produce at a fixed rate according to quality, the price 
paid being usually 43 or 5 rupees per seer of 2 lb. ‘The cultivation of the poppy 
requires much attention and a particularly good soil ; land which can be thoroughly 
manured and irrigated is best suited for the purpose. From the commencement of 
the rains in June or July until October, the ground is dressed and cleaned by 
successive ploughings and weedings, and manured to the extent which the means 
of the cultivator will permit. In the final preparation of the land in October and 
November, the soil, after being well loosened and turned up by the plough, is crushed 
and broken down by passing a heavy log of wood over its surface, and is then ready 
for sowing. During the early part of November the seed is scattered broadcast 
over the land, and three or four days later the plough and log of wood are used to 
bury the seed. Careful arrangements are then made for irrigation, which has to be 
repeated according to the nature of the season. ‘Ten or twelve days are sufficient for 
the germination of the seed, and after the plants have attained a height of ten or 
twelve inches, they are carefully weeded and thinned out. ‘They continue to grow for 
about three months and a half, and attain a height of about four feet. In February the 
plant is generally in full flower, and towards the middle of the month the petals, then 
ready to fall, are carefully stripped off and collected. They are made up into thin 
layers or cakes, to be subsequently used for covering the lumps of opium. 

Having removed and collected the petals, the cultivator’s attention is next 
directed to the poppy capsules. These are about as large as a duck’s egg, and 
from two to five are found on each plant. ‘To obtain the juice, the cultivator 
scarifies the capsules with a sharp iron instrument, having several lancet-shaped 
blades. ‘The scarifications, which are very superficial, result in the exudation of a 
milky juice, which is collected at an early hour on the following morning; the 
cultivators scrape the surface of the capsules with a concave trowel, and empty the 
juice into an earthen pot. As thus collected, the juice consists of a dark fluid 
resembling infusion of coffee. 

‘The juice of the capsules, thus easily obtained, is the opium in a fluid form, 
it has next to undergo a process of manufacture. It is daily exposed to the air, 
but not to the sun, and is frequently turned over until the drug assumes the 
standard consistence. When it has reached this state, the cultivator delivers his 
stock to the officials at the factory; they carefully examine it and make payment 
according to their estimate of its quality and purity. By dint of practice the 
examiners rarely fail to detect even small quantities of any gross impurities, the 
existence of which renders the whole quantity of the drug liable to confiscation and 
destruction. The great probability of detection and the risk of confiscation act as 
very efficient checks upon the prevalence of adulteration, and the quantity of opium 
confiscated yearly is comparatively small. Flour, sand, mud, charcoal, pounded 
seeds and poppy petals, are the materials most frequently used for adulteration. 

After being received into store, the opium requires but little further treatment. 
. 
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It is kept in large wooden boxes until it has acquired the necessary consistence. 
When this stage has been reached, the leaves, as previously collected, are formed 
into shells for the reception of the balls or cakes of opium, which, when finished, 
form fairly regular spheres, in size and appearance resembling a 24-lb. shot. ‘These 
are then exposed to the sun for a few days, and carefully attended to during six 
or eight weeks, after which time they become quite dry to the touch and ready for 
packing and shipment to China. A different and more simple process is followed 
with the drug intended for internal consumption. 
about two pounds in weight, and packed in boxes. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that among the thousands of individuals, 
cultivators, and emp/oyés with whom the factory is filled during the receiving and 
manufacturing seasons, no complaints are ever heard of any injurious effect resulting 
from the influence of the drug, whilst they all remain quite as free from general 
sickness as persons unconnected with the establishment. A casual visitor to the 
factory may complain of giddiness or headache ; but the European superintendents 
employed in the department, who pass the greater part of the day with the 
thermometer between 95° and 105° Fahr. amongst tons of the drug, never experience 
any bad effects from it. ‘The native opium examiner, sitting usually from 6 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. daily, with his hand and arm immersed nearly the whole time in the 
drug, which he is constantly smelling, is conscious of no inconvenience from. it. 
Other workmen stand immersed up to their knees in the drug for the greater part 
of the day, and complain only of drowsiness early in the evening. It would appear 
that the drug cannot enter the system through the unbroken skin ; absorption by 
the lungs takes place, but only to a very slight extent. 

The seeds, which are very plentiful, yield a pale yellow oil, which is obtained 
by expression; the refuse forms an extremely wholesome and nutritious food for 
cows; it sells at the low price of about one shilling for 80 lb. 

Opium, prepared as above described, is procurable in this country in roundish 
masses, varying in weight from 8 oz. to 3 or 4b. ‘These are coarsely granular, and 
reddish or chestnut-brown in colour; they become harder and darker by keeping. 
The taste is bitter and disagreeable, and the odour is strong and peculiar. 


It is made into square bricks, 


The quantity of opium exported from India is a subject of great importance. 
In 1872 the area in Bengal under the poppy was §60,000 acres. The number of 
chests sold was 42,675, producing a net revenue of Rx. 4,359,376.* ‘his was all 
exported to China and the Straits Settlements. In the year ending March 31st, 1891, 
57,000 chests were sold, at a rate of Rs. 1030 per chest. In the same year the 
duty levied on opium grown in the Native States amounted to Rx. 1,754,000, and 
the total net revenue from the two sources-- Bengal and the Native States—was 
Rx. 5,698,000. ‘The revenue from opium has considerably decreased during the last 
few years. When the drug enters China, the Government of that country levies a 
duty of Rs. 350 per chest—which, however, exempts it from any further tax or transit 
duty to which the native-grown opium is liable. ‘The revenue raised in China from 
its tax on Indian opium amounts to about £2,000,000. 

On analysis, opium is found to contain several constituents, and its composition 
is somewhat complicated. Twenty or more substances have been found in it; 
the most important are morphine, papaverine, narcotine, narceine, codeina and 
meconine. ‘The narcotic properties of opium are due mainly to the morphine, 
which in the best specimens of the drug exists in the proportion of 1o per cent. 
Narcotine has very different properties: it has been used as a substitute for 
quinine. Codeina is somewhat akin to morphine. For medicinal purposes, opium 


* Rx. signifies ‘tens of rupees.” 
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is used in various forms: (1) as a solid; (2) in combination with spirit of wine 
(laudanum), which extracts the active principles; (3) the drug is also smoked in 
a pipe. Morphine is frequently given internally, and is also largely used for 
subcutaneous injection. 

The physiological action of opium—that is to say, the effect produced when 
the drug is administered to healthy persons—is multiform in character, and varies 
greatly according to the quantity employed. ‘The drug is popularly regarded as a 
narcotic: Z.¢., an agent which produces sleep (though, literally, one which benumbs 
or deadens); but in countries where it is an article in common use with the 
large majority of the population, it is employed for a very different purpose—viz., 
as a powerful and rapidly acting stimulant. ‘This is the ordinary effect of a 
small dose: the mind is usually exhilarated ; ideas flow more rapidly; the power 
of expression is greater; a sensation of den-étre is experienced, and there is a 
capacity for greater exertion. A student, perhaps, finds that he can attack a 
stiff, dry subject with ease and possibly pleasure; that he is content to persevere 
with it, and that his mind ceases to wander into more agreeable channels. A 
stock of patience seems to have been furnished; and this condition lasts, it may 
be, for some hours. Afterwards there is usually a desire for repose and a tendency 
to sleep. By repetition the influence of the drug becomes considerably diminished ; 
and those, therefore, who resort to it for the purpose of obtaining its pleasurable 
results are obliged to increase the dose to maintain an equal effect. 

Not only is mental exertion thus facilitated by the use of opium, but a dose 
of the drug may enable men and animals to undergo severe and continuous 
physical toil, without the assistance of ordinary food, or on very short rations. 
Dr. Anstie quotes the following instance from Dr. Barnes’ “ Visit to Scinde ” :— 

“Qn one occasion I made a very fatiguing night march with a Cutchie horseman. 
In the morning, after having travelled thirty miles, I was obliged to assent to his pro- 
posal of halting for a few minutes, which he employed in sharing a quantity of about 
two drachms of opium between himself and his jaded horse. ‘The effect of the dose 
was soon evident in both, for the horse finished a journey of forty miles with great 
apparent facility, and the rider absolutely became more active and intelligent.” 

When opium is given in a full dose, the stage of excitement is soon followed by 
that of depression. ‘The pulse at first quickens, then becomes slower ; the skin is hot ; 
the mouth and throat are dry; headache, nausea, and perhaps vomiting are induced. 
The muscles become relaxed, and capacity for exertion is lost; a state of stupor suc- 
ceeds, and soon merges into heavy sleep, which may last for many hours. On waking, 
complaint is made of headache, feverishness, and general discomfort. 

The results of a poisonous dose are a rapid intensification of the symptoms just 
named. Giddiness and stupor quickly pass into deepening insensibility ; the pupils 
of the eyes are contracted almost to the size of pins’ points ; the breathing becomes 
slower, and the pulse feeble and imperceptible ; death ensues in the absence of 
proper treatment. 

Such, then, are the ordinary effects of opium given in different and increasing 
quantities to healthy persons. In many forms of disease (descriptions of which are, 
of course, unsuitable for this article), opium is the most important and valuable 
remedy at the command of the physician. 

I venture to quote a few sentences on this subject from Dr. Pereira’s great 
work :— 

“For other medicines we have one or more substitutes ; but for opium none— 
at least, in the large majority ef cases in which its peculiar and beneficial influence 
is required. Its good effects are not, as is the case with some valuable medicines, 
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remote and contingent, but they are immediate, direct, and obvious, and its operation 
is not attended with pain or discomfort. Furthermore, it is applied, and with the 
greatest success, to the relief of maladies of every day’s occurrence, some of which 
are attended with the most acute human suffering. ‘These circumstances, with others 
not necessary here to enumerate, conspire to give to opium an interest not possessed 
by any other article of the Materia Medica.” 

We could not afford to be deprived of such a remedy; no one questions the 
legitimacy of its use when prescribed by proper authority. In cases of incurable 
disease enormous doses are sometimes necessary to relieve the sufferers. It is 
unfortunate that the dose has to be increased in order to produce the desired 
effect as time goes on. Quantities which would poison a score or more of healthy 
persons are often taken by sufferers without any other effect than alleviation of their 
symptoms. But it is not only in such large doses that the beneficent effects of 
opium are displayed ; in small quantities it often acts like a charm. 

In passing to a consideration of the next question—the abuse of opium—we are 
confronted by an obvious difficulty. Is the employment of the drug for purposes 
other than medicinal to be regarded as an abuse? If so, we must acknowledge 
that by far the larger proportion of the opium produced in various countries of the 
world is put to an improper use. ‘This question is an old one; controversy with 
regard to it has raged for many years. No solution has been found, and none is 
likely to be discovered until the desire for stimulants and narcotics has been eradicated 
from the human mind. ‘That great evils are caused by indulgence in opium there can 
be no possible doubt. The same statement applies with far greater force to indulgence 
in alcohol, and, in the case of some persons at least, to the immoderate use of 
tobacco. ‘Those among us who regard the use of opium for purposes other than 
medicinal as always and in all cases mischievous, should remember that persons 
still exist who hold the same opinion with regard to alcohol. Such a phrase as 
“the devil in solution” is applied to the latter by thousands of men and women, 
many of whom derive all their knowledge of its ill effects from their own experience. 
Not many years ago the feeling against tobacco was equally strong in the breasts of 
a smaller number, who were quite prepared to adopt the sentiments contained in 
King James’s “Counterblast.” We are sometimes told that all these things are bad, 
but that moderation can be practised in the consumption of alcohol and tobacco, 
whereas it is impossible for any length of time in the case of opium. ‘There is 
some truth in the distinction; but with regard to alcohol the boundary between 
moderation and excess is very apt to be transgressed, and the strict teetotaller has 
been known to look upon moderate drinkers as worse than confirmed drunkards. 
The fact is, that all these intoxicants (using the word in its strict sense) when taken 
in small quantities appear to supply something that is wanting to the comfort of human 
beings. The want, of course, like many other wants, is often destitute of any real 
foundation. 

Mention has been already made of the various ways in which opium is employed. 
Opium-eating, so called, is the simplest method of consuming the drug, and the one 
most commonly adopted in European countries. Solid opium and laudanum are thus 
taken. In some cases bodily suffering-—e.g., the pain of neuralgia or rheumatism, a 
troublesome cough, distress due to hunger, diarrhoea, etc.—is the reason for the first 
employment of the drug, and its use is often continued after the suffering has passed 
away. In other cases sleeplessness or mental trouble induces sufferers to fly for 
relief to this potent narcotic ; sometimes mere curiosity causes a person to make trial 
of the drug. If the special purpose be answered, it is only too likely that recourse 
will be had to the remedy whenever there is the slightest pretext for its use. As 
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time goes on no other reason is necessary than the alleged impossibility of refraining ; 
the drug becomes a necessity, and the so-called “habit” is fully formed. At first 
small doses may be sufficient ; but ere long these fail to produce the desired effect, 
and the quantity is steadily increased until enormous doses are employed. The 
system becomes very tolerant of the drug; several ounces of laudanum have been 
known to constitute the daily dose; and a woman in Cambridgeshire is reported to 
have taken two quarts per week. De Quincey’s daily dose of laudanum was some- 
what more than three-quarters of a pint. 

The habitual consumer of large doses of opium can generally be recognised by 
his appearance. His body is thin and wasted, his countenance is yellow and 
withered ; he walks with difficulty and with his back bent, his eyes are glossy and 
deeply sunken. The appetite is lost, the mental and bodily powers are seriously 
impaired, and other signs of disorder are manifested. If small doses are taken, 
there may be no obvious change of any kind. 

Opium smoking is indulged in to some extent in India; but the drug is far more 
commonly eaten. In China the case is reversed, and opium smoking is a very 
common practice. A small quantity is mixed with other substances, and made into 
pills about the size of a pea. One of these is put into the small tube that projects 
from the side of the opium-pipe ; it is then applied to a lamp, and consumed at one 
or more whiffs, the smoke being generally emitted through the nostrils. The first 
effect on the smokers is to render them more loquacious and animated ; but gradually 
the countenance becomes vacant and pale, the features shrink, and sleep, lasting for 
several hours or even three or four days, eventually comes on. The continuance of 
the practice impairs the physical constitution and moral character of the individual, 
and its effects are manifested by stupor, forgetfulness, deterioration of the mental 
faculties, emaciation, debility, sallow complexion, languor, loss of appetite, etc. If 
the dose be withheld, there is more or less prostration, torpor, coldness, diarrhcea, 
and aching pains. ‘These results are seen only among confirmed opium smokers. 
The effect of the drug is reinforced by want of food and unwholesome conditions in 
general. According to the best observers, the habitual use of the drug in moderation 
does not lead to injurious results among the masses of the population. 

Another method of obtaining the effects of opium remains to be noticed: this 
consists in the subcutaneous injection of morphine, the most important constituent of 
the drug. During the last thirty years this practice has, to a considerable extent in this 
country, taken the place of opium eating. The change is a somewhat curious one, and 
¢., for 


is in some cases traceable to the use of the drug for medicinal purposes—e.¢ 
the alleviation of pain. In other cases excessive indulgence in alcohol precedes the 
morphine habit, and if the alcoholic tendency be great, the craving for morphine is 
always intensified. In Sir B. W. Richardson’s experience the latter is unknown among 
total abstainers from alcohol. In the early stage of the practice a small dose, perhaps 
the sixth of a grain, is used. This quantity soon proves insufficient, and the dose is 
gradually increased. In confirmed cases from three to six grains are used in twenty- 
four hours. In the course of time the arms and legs of the individual are covered 
with scars marking the spots where the injection-needle has been inserted. 

The symptoms produced by this method of using morphine closely resemble 
those already described ; the results of the habit are generally very serious. When 
contrasted with the salutary effects of a small dose of morphine administered for the 


relief of pain, they serve to illustrate the difference between the use and abuse of 


narcotic remedies. 
Comparisons are often instituted between the abuse of opium and that of alcohol, 


and very opposite opinions are held on this subject. ‘Those, however, who have 
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had any experience of the havoc wrought in Engiand by alcoholic drinks, and have 
also spent some years in the East, have no difficulty in coming to a decision on 
this question. Their general verdict is that, if opium destroys its thousands, the 
victims of alcohol are a thousand times more numerous. The latter estimate is 
probably too small. De Quincey has given us the best description of the differences 
between the immediate effects of the two intoxicants. His statement that most 
men are disguised by sobriety, and not by liquor, will scarcely be denied. Alcohol 
usually brings out the true character of a man; whereas opium modifies it, and 
tones down all tendency to excess. 

In judging of the use of opium in India and other Eastern countries, we must 
remember that the inhabitants employ it as a dietetic article of luxury, and not as 
a drug, as is the case in England. ‘The difference of dosage is of no real moment. 
It takes the place of alcohol, and is often used on festive occasions. In Rajputana 
it is the outward sign of hospitality and good-fellowship. Birthdays are celebrated 
among the chiefs by dispensing a strong infusion of opium to their friends who 
come to congratulate them. We are told that each helps his neighbour, not with 
glasses, but with the hollow of his hand. 

In the summer of 1892 there was a special meeting of the Calcutta Medical 
Society, at which the opium question was fully discussed. European and _ native 
medical men of experience took part in the discussion that followed the reading of 
an excellent paper by Dr. Crombie. We venture to think that the Commission 
now sitting will not obtain more information than can be found in the report of 
the proceedings of this meeting. After alluding to the effects of alcohol, Dr. Crombie 
pointed out that opium mitigated much severe suffering, and enabled persons to 
bear up against hardships. It seems to lessen the liability to chills, and therefore 
diminishes the risks of attacks of ague. In connection with this point, it is 
interesting to notice that opium-eating is still common in the ague and fen districts 
‘of Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. 

With regard to the constitutional effects of the opium habit on the tissues and 
organs, the balance of educated opinion is to the effect that very little mischief 
is thus produced. Dr. Crombie has served for twenty years in India, and has had 
charge of native hospitals, lunatic asylums and jails; he stated that he could with 
difficulty call to mind more than one man whose bodily or mental health had been 
obviously wrecked by opium. He had seen many opium-eaters reach a hale, hearty 
and respected old age. 

The leading physicians in Calcutta have recently expressed similar opinions before 
the Opium Commission. In November last, Dr. Harvey, Inspector-General of the 
Civil Hospitals of Bengal, stated that he had witnessed the good effects of opium 
in Rajputana, Malwa, and the Punjab; and that many of the great business men 
of Calcutta were habitual opium eaters, and sustained no bad effects from the practice. 
He believed that its moderate use had no evil influence on the moral character, and 
that excess did not lead to crimes of violence. He regarded opium as one of the 
greatest blessings enjoyed by mankind. Drs. O’Brien, McConnel, Sanders, Purves 
and Walsh expressed general concurrence with these opinions. On another occasion 
before the Commission, Surgeon-Major-General Rice defended the general use of 
opium as beneficial, and declared it to be one of almost daily necessity to the great 
mass of the population. ‘The minute presented by Lord Brassey, the chairman, at 
the opening of the Commission, disavowing any desire to interfere unduly with the 
existing order of things, surely finds ample justification in these statements. 

If opium predisposes to insanity, it does so only to a very slight extent. Less 
than 1 per cent. of the cases in various asylums could be traced to the use of 
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the drug. The only crimes attributable to the habit are suicide and petty pilfering : 
such is the statement of the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta. The pilfering is 
caused by the desire to obtain the drug. No offences against public decency are 
traceable to opium. Without giving any previous warning, Dr. Crombie visited 
several opium dens, and describes them as well conducted and presenting no repulsive 
features. ‘The Aaditués all expressed the opinion that opium smoking did no harm 
so long as a man took sufficient food. ‘They mostly use a mild preparation, which 
some of the speakers regarded as on a par with cigarettes. One native physician 
said that physical and mental weakness was not felt by opium eaters if they took 
proper care of their health and led an active life; on the other hand, the lethargic 
and indolent soon lost their health. As indicating the power of the drug to conserve 
bodily energy, it was mentioned that the Bhutia and Gurkha coolies in Lushai were 
allowed a fixed daily opium ration, At the Calcutta Medical Society opinions 
were unanimous that if the use of opium were interdicted by law, a great impetus 
would be given to the employment of alcohol and Indian hemp, both infinitely 
more mischievous. With regard to interference on the part of the English Govern- 
ment with the use of opium by the natives of India, one of the speakers thus 
expressed himself: “ England, with a voice husky with alcohol and a finger shaking 
with drink, admonishes the mute, expectant peoples of India on the depravity of 
opium eating, and, purblind with the beam in her own eye, seeks out painfully the 
mote in her neighbours’.” It is to be hoped that the members of the Commission 
and well-meaning fanatics at home will duly appreciate these words of remonstrance 
uttered by one who had a right to speak. ‘The Indian Government, if left to itself, 
might be trusted to act with wisdom, and to keep the consumption of opium within 
due bounds; the unrestrained influence of the agitators at home might prove very 
mischievous. 

The opium question in China stands upon an entirely different footing, and 
offers a fair target for the shafts of those who wish to abolish the trade. It cannot 
be denied that the Indian Government has done all in its power to push the sale 
of the drug in China; on many occasions its action has been vigorously supported 
by English public opinion and English statesmen. ‘The introduction of opium into 
China took place, however, long before England had any dealings with the Celestial 
Empire. The Arabs conveyed it thither as early as the ninth century, and it is 
worthy of note that the dietetic use of the drug received a great impetus at the 
time of the spread of Islam, owing to the Mohammedan prohibition of wine. In 
our own time something of a similar kind has occurred in Ireland. In certain 
parts of that country the practice of drinking ether instead of alcohol existed for 
nearly half a century. It began after Father Mathew’s preaching had banished the 
use of whisky from a great part of the north of Ireland. ‘The pledge to abstain from 
alcohol was considered not to prohibit ether. A similar experience has been reported 
from Norway. In the second half of the seventeenth century opium smoking was 
very common in China. A hundred years later the Portuguese and afterwards the 
East India Company, began gradually to cultivate the opium trade with China. 

At the present day more opium is consumed in China than in all the rest of 
the world, and a large proportion is sent direct from India. With regard to its use 
the questions already discussed again crop up, and there is the same conflict of 
opinion as to the effects upon the bodies and minds of those who indulge in it. 
There are no reliable statistics as to the number of opium smokers in China, as 
to the quantity taken, or the average duration of life. The number is, doubtless 
comparatively small in proportion to the whole population; it has been estimated 
at from three to four millions. 
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All these questions, interesting as they are to many, would possess little real 
importance were we not as a nation directly concerned in the sale of the drug. 
The monopoly which results from the action of the Indian Government pours into 
the Indian treasury a large income derived from foreigners. 

It would occupy far too much space to enter upon a detailed account of the 
troubles with China due to the opium traffic within the last half-century. Whatever 
may be their present views on the subject, there is no doubt that the Chinese 
authorities at one time did all in their power to stop the importation of opium into 
their country. ‘They enacted the most stringent laws, imposing the severest penalties. 
In 1839 a Chinese commissioner compelled the surrender of, and destroyed, over 
twenty thousand chests of opium, worth more than two millions sterling. War with 
England followed, and the Chinese were compelled to pay heavily for their bravery. 
Less than twenty years afterwards another war broke out, and the Chinese were 
forced to legalise the traffic. Over and over again their authorities have asked our 
Government to relinquish the system of legalised importation, to prohibit the growth 
of the poppy in India, and to substitute the cultivation of cereals or cotton. 

In the meantime, however, the cultivation of the poppy in China itself has 
enormously increased, in spite of prohibition. ‘The quality of the native drug is said 
to be improving, and the taste for it (in preference to the stronger foreign article) 
is rapidly growing. This fact has been brought forward as an excuse for the 
continuance of our policy. It is sometimes said that if we cease to cultivate opium 
the Chinese will produce more. This view is open to many objections: in many 
parts of China the population is very densely packed, and famines are terribly 
frequent. It has been estimated that two smokers deprive the country of food for 
one person or thereabouts. 

Some defenders of our present policy say that we cannot do without the opium 
revenue, and that it is not our business to keep the Chinese from injuring themselves. 
Without going into the ethics of the question, it is sufficient to point out that, 
unless the testimony of many witnesses is to be disregarded, our policy tends to 
weaken the power of the Chinese Government, to strengthen the feeling of hostility 
towards foreigners, and to check the progress of trade and the introduction of 
improvements. Missionaries tell us that the opium trade greatly interferes with 
their work. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to discuss the various reforms 
in our policy that have been repeatedly suggested. It would certainly seem that 
we are doing grievous wrong in assenting to the close connection between our 
Government and the opium traffic with the Chinese. In endeavouring to solve the 
difficulty, we probably could not do better than adopt the late Lord Lawrence's 
recommendations: to withhold advances from the cultivators ; to get rid of the opium 
factories, store-rooms, and implements; to take no part in the monopoly, and to 
charge a heavy export duty as the drug passes through Calcutta. The trade would 
then be left entirely in the hands of private persons, and the production would in 
all probability be much reduced. All pressure upon China should, of course, be 
withdrawn, and the Chinese authorities should be left quite free to deal as they 
pleased with the importation of opium. If this plan be considered unworkable, some 
other solution of this painful question must ere long be found. 


Rosson Roose, M.D. 
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T had been raining heavily for one whole month—raining on a 
camp of thirty thousand men and thousands of camels, elephants, 
horses, bullocks and mules all gathered together at a place called 
Rawal Pindi, to be reviewed by the Viceroy of India. He was 
receiving a visit from the Amir of Afghanistan—a wild king of 
a very wild country; and the Amir had brought with him for a 
bodyguard eight hundred men and horses who had never seen 
a camp or a locomotive before in their lives—savage men’ and 
savage horses from somewhere at the back of Central Asia. 
Every night a mob of these horses would be sure to break 
their heel-ropes and stampede up and down the camp through 
the mud in the dark, or the camels would break loose and run about and fall over 
the ropes of the tents, and you can imagine how pleasant that was for men trying 
to go to sleep. My tent lay far away from the camel lines, and I thought it was 
safe; but one night a man popped his head in and shouted, “Get out, quick ! 
They’re coming! My tent’s gone!” 

I knew who “they” were ; so I put on my boots and waterproof and scuttled out 
into the slush. Little Vixen, my fox-terrier, went out through the other side; and 
then there was a roaring and a grunting and bubbling, and I saw the tent cave in, 
as the pole snapped, and begin to dance about like a mad ghost. A camel had 
blundered into it, and wet and angry as I was, I could not help laughing. Then I 
ran on, because I did not know how many camels might have got loose, and before 
long I was out of sight of the camp, ploughing my way through the mud. At last 
I fell over the tail-end of a gun, and by that knew I was somewhere near the 
Artillery lines where the cannon were stacked at night. As I did not want to plowter 
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about any more in the drizzle and the dark, I put my waterproof over the muzzle of 
one gun, and made a sort of wigwam with two or three rammers that I found, and 
lay along the tail of another gun, wondering where Vixen had got to, and where I 
might be. Just as I was getting ready to go to sleep I heard a jingle of harness and 
a grunt, and a mule passed me shaking his wet ears. He belonged to a screw-gun 
battery, for I could hear the rattle of the straps and rings and chains and things on his 
saddle-pad. ‘The screw-guns are tiny little cannon made in two -pieces, that are 
screwed together when the time comes to use them. They are taken up mountains, 
anywhere that a mule can find a road, and they are very useful for fighting in rocky 
country. Behind the mule there was a camel, with his big soft feet squelching 
and slipping in the mud, and his neck bobbing to and fro like a strayed hen’s. 
Luckily, I knew enough of beast language—not wild-beast language, but camp-beast 


language, of course,—from the natives to know what he was saying. He must have 








been the one that flopped into my tent, for he called to the mule, “ What shall I do? 
Where shall 1 go? I have fought with a white thing that waved, and it took a stick 
and hit me on the neck.” (That was my broken tent-pole, and I was very glad to 
know it.) “Shall we run on?” 

“Oh, it was you,” said the mule, “ you and your friends, that have been disturbing 
the camp? All right. You'll be beaten for this in the morning; but I may as well 
give you something on account now.” 

I heard the harness jingle as the mule backed and caught the camel two kicks in 
the ribs that rang like a drum. “ Another time,” he said, “ you'll know better than 
to run through a mule-battery at night, shouting ‘Thieves and fire!’ Sit down, and 
keep your silly neck quiet.” 

The camel doubled up camel-fashion, like a two-foot rule, and sat down whimpering. 
There was a regular beat of hoofs in the darkness, and a big troop-horse cantered up 
as steadily as though he were on parade, jumped a gun-tail, and landed close to the 
mule, 
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“Tt’s disgraceful,” he said, blowing out his nostrils. ‘“ Those camels have racketed 
through our lines again—the third time this week. How’sa horse to keep his condition 
if he isn’t allowed to sleep? Who's here?” 

“T’m the breech-piece mule of number two gun of the First Screw Battery,” said 
the mule, “and the other’s one of your friends. He’s waked me up too. Who are 
you P” 

“Number Fifteen, E troop, Ninth Lancers—Dick Cunliffe’s horse. Stand over a 
little, there.” 

“Oh, beg your pardon,” said the mule. “It’s dark to see much. Aren't these 
camels too sickening for anything? I walked out of my lines to get a little peace 
and quiet here.” 

“ My lords,” said the camel humbly, “we dreamed bad dreams in the night, and 
we were very much afraid. Iam only a baggage-camel of the 39th Native Infantry, 
and I am not as brave as you are, my lords.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay and carry baggage for the 39th Native Infantry, 
instead of running all round the camp?” said the mule. 

“They were such very bad dreams,” said the camel. “I am sorry. Listen! 
What is that? Shall we run on again?” 

“Sit down,” said the mule, “or you'll snap your long fool-legs between the guns.” 
He cocked one ear and listened. “Bullocks!” he said. “Gun-bullocks. On my 
word, you and your friends have waked the camp very thoroughly. It takes a good 
deal of prodding to put up a gun-bullock.” 

I heard a chain dragging along the ground, anda yoke of the great sulky white 
bullocks that drag the heavy siege-guns when the elephants won’t go any nearer to 
the firing, came shouldering along together ; and almost stepping on the chain was 
another battery mule, calling wildly for “ Billy.” 

‘That’s one of our recruits,” said the old mule to the troop-horse. “ He’s calling 
for me. Here, youngster, stop squealing ; the dark never hurt anybody yet.” 

The gun-bullocks lay down together and began chewing the cud, but the young 
mule huddled close to Billy. 

“Things!” he said. “ Fearful and horrible things, Billy! They came into our 
lines while we were asleep. D’you think they'll kill us?” 

“T’ve a very great mind to give you a number one kicking,” said Billy. “The 
idea of a fourteen-hand mule with your training disgracing the battery before this 


‘ 


gentleman ! ” 

“Gently, gently!” said the troop-horse. ‘ Remember they are always like this 
to begin with. ‘The first time I ever saw a man (it was in Australia when I was a 
three-year-old) I ran for half a day, and if ’'d seen a camel, I should have been 
running still.” 

Nearly all our horses for the English cavalry are brought to India from Australia, 
and are broken in by the troopers themselves. 

“True enough,” sa‘d Billy. “Stop shaking, youngster. The first time they put 
the full harness with all its chains on my back, I stood on my fore-legs and kicked 
every bit of it off. I hadn’t learned the real science of kicking then, but the battery 
said they had never seen anything like it.” 

“ But this wasn’t harness or anything that jingled,” said the young mule. “ You 
know I don’t mind that now, Billy. It was Things like trees, and they fell up and 
down the lines and bubbled ; and my head-rope broke, and I couldn’t find my driver, 
and I couldn’t find you, Billy, so I ran off with—with these gentlemen.” 

“H’m!” said Billy. “As soon as I heard the camels were loose I came away 
on my own account. When a_battery—a_ screw-gun mule calls gun-bullocks 
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gentlemen, he must be very badly shaken up. 
ground there ?” 

The gun-bullocks rolled their cuds, and answered both together: “The seventh 
yoke of the first gun of the Big Gun Battery. We were asleep when the camels 
came, but when we were trampled on we got up and walked away. It is better to 
lie quiet in the mud than to be disturbed on good bedding. We told your friend 


Who are you fellows on the 


‘here that there was nothing to be afraid of, but he knew so much that he thought 


otherwise. Wah!” 

They went on chewing. 

“That comes of being afraid,” said Billy. “ You get laughed at by gun-bullocks. 
I hope you like it, young ’un.” 

The young mule’s teeth snapped, and I heard him say something about not being 
afraid of any beefy old bullock in the world; but the bullocks only clicked their 
horns together and went on chewing. 

“Now, don’t be angry after you’ve been afraid. That’s the worst kind of 
cowardice,” said the troop-horse. ‘ Anybody can be forgiven for being scared in the 
night, Z think, if they see things they don’t understand. We’ve broken out of our 
pickets, again and again, four hundred and fifty of us, just because a new recruit got 
to telling tales of whip-snakes at home in Australia till we were scared to death of 
the loose ends of our head-ropes.” 

“That’s all very well in camp,” said Billy ; “I’m not above stampeding myself, 
for the fun of the thing, when I haven’t been out for a day or two; but what do you 
do on active service ?” 

“Oh, that’s quite another set of new shoes,” said the troop-horse. ‘“ Dick 
Cunliffe’s on my back then, and drives his knees into me, and all I have to do 
is to watch where I am putting my feet, and to keep my hind legs well under me, 
and be bridle-wise.” 

“What’s bridle-wise ?” said the young mule. 

“ By the Blue Gums of the Back Blocks,” snorted the troop-horse, “do you mean 
to say that you aren’t taught to be bridle-wise in your business? How can you do 
anything, unless you can spin round at once when the rein is pressed on your neck ? 
It means life or death to your man, and of course that’s life and death to you. Get 
round with your hind legs under you the instant you feel the rein on your neck 
If you haven’t room to swing round, rear up a little and come round on your hind 
legs. That’s being bridle-wise.” 

“We aren’t taught that way,” said Billy the mule stiffly. “We're taught to obey 
the man at our head: step off when he says so, and step in when he says so. I 
suppose it comes to the same thing. Now, with all this fine fancy business and 
rearing, which must be very bad for your hocks, what do you do?” 

“That depends,” said the troop-horse. ‘Generally I have to go in among a 
lot of yelling, hairy men with knives,—long shiny knives, worse than the farrier’s 
knives,—and I have to take care that Dick’s boot is just touching the next man’s 
boot without crushing it. I can see Dick’s lance to the right of my right eye, 
and I know I’m safe. I shouldn’t care to be the man or horse that stood up to 
Dick and me when we're in a hurry.” 

“Don’t the knives hurt ?” said the young mule. 

“Well, I got one cut across the chest once, but that wasn’t Dick’s fault——” 

“A lot I should have cared whose fault it was, if it hurt!” said the young 
mule. 

“You must,” said the troop-horse. “If you don’t trust your man, you may as 
well run away at once. That’s what some of our horses do, and I don’t blame 
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them. As I was saying, it wasn’t Dick’s fault. The man was lying on the ground, 
and I stretched myself not to tread on him, and he slashed up at me. Next time 
I have to go over a man lying down I shall step on him—hard.” 

“H’m!” said Billy ; 
“it sounds very foolish. 
Knives are dirty things at 
any time. The proper 
thing to do is to climb up 
a mountain with a_ well- 
balanced saddle, hang on 
by all four feet and your 
ears too, and creep and 
crawl and wriggle along, 
till you come out hundreds 
of feet above any one else, 
on a ledge where there's 
just room enough for your 
hoofs. ‘Then you stand 
still and keep quiet — 
never ask a man to hold 
your head, young ’un— 
keep quiet while the guns 
are being put together, 
and then you watch the 
little poppy shells drop 
down into the tree-tops 
ever so far below. 

“Don’t you ever trip?” 
said the troop-horse. 

“They say that when 
a mule trips you can split 
a hen’s ear,” said Billy. 
“ Now and again perhaps a badly-packed saddle will upset a mule, but it’s very seldom. 
I wish I could show you our business. It’s beautiful. Why, it took me three years to 





find out what the men were driving at. ‘The science of the thing is never to show 
up against the sky-line, because, if you do, you may get fired at. Remember that, 
young ’un. Always keep hidden as much as possible, even if you have to go a mile 
out of your way. I lead the battery when it comes to that sort of climbing.” 

“Fired at without the chance of running into the people who are firing!” said 
the troop-horse, thinking hard. “I couldn’t stand that. I should want to charge, 
with Dick.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t ; you know that as soon as the guns are in position ¢hey’// 
do all the charging. ‘That’s scientific and neat ; but knives—pah !” 

The baggage-camel had been bobbing his head to and fro for some time past, anxious 
to get a word in edgeways. Then I heard him say, as he cleared his throat, nervously : 

“ [—I—I have fought a little, but not in that climbing way or that running way.” 

“No, Now you mention it,” said Billy, “you don’t look as though you were 
made for climbing or running—much. Well, how was it, old Hay-bales ?” 

“The proper way,” said the camel. “We all sat down 

“Oh, my Crupper and Breastplate!” said the troop-horse under his breath. “ Sat 
down !” 
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“ We sat down—a hundred of us,” the camel went on, “in a big square, and the 
men piled our kajawahs, our packs and saddles, outside the square, and they fired 
over our backs, the men did, on all sides of the square.” 

“What sort of men? Any men that came along?” said the troop-horse. “ They 
teach us in riding school to lie down and let our masters fire across us, but Dick 
Cunliffe is the only man Id trust to do that. It tickles my girths, and, besides, 1 
can’t see with my head on the ground.” 

“What does it matter who fires across you?” said the camel. ‘There are plenty 
of men and plenty of other camels close by, and a great many clouds of smoke. I 
am not frightened then. I sit still and wait.” 

“And yet,” said Billy, “you dream bad dreams and upset the camp at night. 
Well! well! Before I’d lie down, not to speak of sitting down, and let a man fire 
across me, my heels and his head would have something to say to each other. Did 
you ever hear anything so awful as that?” 

There was a long silence, and then one of the gun-bullocks lifted up his big head 
and said, “‘Ihis is very foolish indeed. ‘There is only one way of fighting.” 


“Oh, go on,” said Billy. “ Please don’t mind me. I suppose you fellows fight 
standing on your tails ?” 

“Only one way,” said the two together. (They must have been twins.) “ This 
is that way. ‘To put all twenty yoke of us to the big gun as soon as ‘Iwo ‘Tails 
trumpets.” (“Two ‘Tails” is camp slang for the elephant.) 

“What does ‘Two ‘Tails trumpet for?” said the young mule. 

“'To show that he is not going any nearer to the smoke on the other side. ‘Two 
Tails is a great coward. ‘Then we tug the big gun all together—Heva—Hudllah! 
Heeyah! Hullah ! We do not climb like cats nor run like calves. We go across 
the level plain, twenty yoke of us, till we are unyoked again, and we graze while the 
big guns talk across the plain to some town with mud walls, and pieces of the wall 
fall out, and the dust goes up as though many cattle were coming home.” 

“Oh! And you choose that time for grazing?” said the young mule. 

“That time or any other. Eating is always good. We eat till we are yoked up 
again and tug the gun back to where Two ‘Tails is waiting for it. Sometimes there 
are big guns in the city that speak back, and some of us are killed, and then there is 
all the more grazing for those that are left. ‘This is Fate—nothing but Fate. None 
the less, Two Tails is a great coward. ‘That is the proper way to fight. We are 
brothers from Hapur. Our father was a sacred bull of Shiva. We have spoken.” 

“Well, I’ve certainly learned something to-night,” said the troop-horse. “ Do you 
gentlemen of the screw-gun battery feel inclined to eat when you are being fired at 
with big guns, and ‘Two ‘Tails is behind you ?” 

“About as much as we feel inclined to sit down and let men sprawl all over 
us, or run into people with knives. I never heard such stuff. A mountain 
ledge, a well-balanced load, a driver you can trust to let you pick your own way, 
and I’m your mule ; but—the other things—— No!” 
the foot. 


said Billy, with a stamp of 


“Of course,” said the troop-horse, “ every one is not made in the same way, and 
I can quite see that your family, on your father’s side, would fail to understand a 
great many things.” 

“ Never you mind my family on my father’s side,” said Billy angrily; for every 
mule hates to be reminded that his father was a donkey. ‘“ My father was a 
Southern gentleman, and he could pull down and bite and kick into rags every horse 
he came across. Remember that, you big brown Brumby !” 

Brumby means wild horse without any breeding. Imagine the feelings of Ormonde 
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if a ’bus-horse called him a cocktail, and you can imagine how the Australian horse 
felt. I saw the white of his eye glitter in the dark. 

“See here, you son of an imported Malaga jackass,” he said between his teeth, 
“Td have you know that I’m related on my mother’s side to Carbine, winner of the 
Melbourne Cup, and where I come from we aren’t accustomed to being ridden over 
roughshod by any parrot-mouthed, pig-headed mule in a pop-gun pea-shooter battery. 
Are you ready?” 

“On your hind legs!” squealed Billy. ‘They both reared up facing each other, 
and I was expecting a furious fight, when a gurgly, rumbly voice, called out of the 
darkness to the right—“ Children, what are you fighting about there? Be quiet.” 

Both beasts dropped down with a snort of disgust, for neither horse nor mule 
can bear to listen to an elephant’s voice. 

“It’s Two Tails!” said the troop-horse. “I can’t stand him. A tail at each 
end isn’t fair!” 

“My feelings exactly,” said Billy, crowding into the troop-horse for company. 
“We're very alike in some things.” 

““T suppose we’ve inherited them from our mothers,” said the troop-horse. “ It’s 
not worth quarrelling about. Hi! Two Tails, are you tied up?” 

“Yes,” said Two Tails, with a laugh all up his trunk. ‘I’m picketed for the 
night. I’ve heard what you fellows have been saying. But don’t be afraid. I’m 
not coming over.” 

The bullocks and the camel said, half aloud: “ Afraid of Two Tails—what 
nonsense!” And the bullocks went on: “We are sorry that you heard, but it is 
true. ‘Two Tails, why are you afraid of the guns when they fire?” 

“Well,” said Two Tails, rubbing one hind leg against the other, exactly like a 
little boy saying a poem, “I don’t quite know whether you’d understand.” 

“We don’t, but we have to pull the guns,” said the bullocks. 

“T know it, and I know you are a good deal braver than you think you are. But 
it’s different with me. My battery captain called me a Pachydermatous Anachronism 
the other day.” 

“That’s another way of fighting, I suppose?” said Billy, who was recovering 
his spirits. 

* You don’t know what that means, of course, but I do. It means betwixt and 
between, and that is just where I am. I can see inside my head what will happen 
when a shell bursts; and you bullocks can’t.” 

“T can,” said the troop-horse. “At least, a little bit. I try not to think 
about it.” 

“T can see more than you, and I do think about it. I know there’s a great deal 
of me to take care of, and I know that nobody knows how to cure me when I’m 
sick. All they can do is to stop my driver’s pay till I get well, and I can't trust 
my driver.” 

* Ah!” said the troop-horse. “ That explains it. I can trust Dick.” 

“You could put a whole regiment of Dicks on my back without making me feel 
any better. I know just enough to be uncomfortable, and not enough to go on in 
spite of it.” 

“We do not understand,” said the bullocks. 

“T know you don’t. I’m not talking to you. You don’t know what blood is.” 

“ We do,” said the bullocks. “It is red stuff that soaks into the ground and smells.” 

The troop-horse gave a kick and a bound and a snort. 

“ Don’t talk of it,” he said. ‘I can smell it now, just thinking of it. It makes 
me want to run—when I haven’t Dick on my back.” 
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“ But it is not here,” said the camel and the bullocks. ‘“ Why are you so stupid ?” 
“Tt’s vile stuff,’ said Billy. “I don’t want to run, but I don’t want to talk 
about it.” 

“There you are!” said Two Tails, waving his tail to explain. 

“Surely. Yes, we have been here all night,” said the bullocks. 

Two Tails stamped his foot till the iron ring on it jingled. “Oh, I’m not talking 
to you. You can’t see inside your heads.” 

“No. We see out of our four eyes,” said the bullocks. “We see straight in 
front of us.” 

“Tf I could do that and nothing else you wouldn’t be needed to pull the big guns 
at all. If I was like my captain—he can see things inside his head before the firing 
begins, and he shakes all over, but he knows too much to run away—if I was like him 
I could pull the guns. But if I were as wise as all that I should never be here. 
I should be a king in the forest, as I used to be, sleeping half the day and bathing 
when I liked. I haven’t had a good bath for a month.” 

“That’s all very fine,” said Billy ; “ but giving a thing a long name doesn’t make 
it any better.” 

“ Hsh !” said the troop-horse. ‘I think I understand what Two Tails means.” 

“You'll understand better in a minute,” said Two Tails angrily. “ Now you just 
explain to me why you don’t like this!” 

He began trumpeting furiously at the top of his trumpet. 

“Stop that!” said Billy and the troop-horse together, and I could hear them stamp 
and shiver. An elephant’s trumpeting is always nasty, especially on a dark night. 

“T shan’t stop,” said Two Tails. ‘ Won't you explain that, please? AHhrrmph! 
Rrrt! Rrrmph! Rrrhha! Then he stopped suddenly, and I heard a little 
whimper in the dark, and knew that Vixen had found me at last. She knew as 
well as I did that if there is one thing in the world the elephant is more afraid of 
than another it is a little barking dog; so she stopped to bully Two Tails in his 
pickets, and yapped round his big feet. Two Tails shuffled and squeaked. “Go 
away, little dog!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t snuff at my ankles, or I'll kick at you. Good 
little dog—nice little doggie, then! Go home, you yelping little beast! Oh, why 
doesn’t some one take her away? She'll bite me in a minute.” 

“Seems to me,” said Billy to the troop-horse, “that our friend Two Tails is 
afraid of most things. Now, if I had a full meal for every dog I’ve kicked across 
the parade-ground I should be as fat as Two Tails nearly.” 

I whistled, and Vixen ran up to me, muddy all over, and licked my nose, and 
told me a long tale about hunting for me all through the camp. I never let her 
know that I understood beast talk, or she would have taken all sorts of liberties. So 
I buttoned her into the breast of my overcoat, and Two Tails shuffled and stamped 
and growled to himself. 

“Extraordinary! Most extraordinary!” he said. “It runs in our family. Now, 
where has that nasty little beast gone to?” 

I heard him feeling about with his trunk. 

“We all seem to be affected in various ways,” he went on, blowing his nose. 
“ Now, you gentlemen were alarmed, I believe, when I trumpeted.” 

“Not alarmed, exactly,” said the troop-horse, “ but it made me feel as though I 
had hornets where my saddle ought to be. Don’t begin again.” 

“Tm frightened of a little dog, and the camel here is frightened by bad dreams in 
the night.” 


“Tt is very lucky for us that we haven’t all got to fight in the same way,” said the 
troop-horse. 
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“What I want to know,” said the young mule, who had been quiet for a long 
time—‘“ what Z want to know is, why we have to fight at all.” 

“ Because we’re told to,” said the troop-horse, with a snort of contempt. 

“Orders,” said Billy the mule ; and his teeth snapped. 

“Hukm hai!” (It is an order), said the camel with a gurgle ; and Two Tails and 
the bullocks repeated, “‘ Hukm hai !” 

“Yes, but who gives the orders ?” said the recruit-mule. 

“The man who walks at your head—Or sits on your back—Or holds the nose 
rope—Or twists your tail,” said Billy and the troop-horse and the camel and the 
bullocks one after the other. 

“But who gives them the orders?” 

‘““Now you want to know too much, young ’un,” said Billy, “and that’s one way 
of getting kicked. All you have to do is to obey the man at your head and ask no 
questions.” 

“ He’s quite right,” said Two Tails. “I can’t always obey, because I’m betwixt 
and between ; but Billy’s right. Obey the man next to you who gives the order, or 
you'll stop all the battery, besides getting a thrashing.” 

The gun-bullocks got up to go. “ Morning is coming,” they said. “We will go 
back to our lines. It is true that we only see out of our eyes, and we are not very 
clever ; but still, we are the only people to-night who have not been afraid. Good 
night, you brave people.” 

Nobody answered, and the troop-horse said, to change the conversation, ‘ Where’s 
that little dog? A dog means a man somewhere about.” 

“Here I am,” yapped Vixen, “under the gun-tail with my man. You big, 
blundering beast of a camel you, you upset our tent. My man’s very angry.” 

“ Phew !” said the bullocks. ‘ He must be white ?” 

“ Of course he is,” said Vixen. “ Do you suppose I’m looked after by a black 
bullock-driver ? ” 

“ Huah! Ouach! Ugh!” said the bullocks. “ Let us get away quickly.” 

They plunged forward in the mud, and managed somehow to run their yoke on 
the pole of an ammunition waggon, where it jammed. 

“Now you ave done it,” said Billy calmly. ‘ Don’t struggle. You're hung up 
till daylight. What on earth’s the matter ?” 

The bullocks went off into the long hissing snorts that Indian cattle give, and 
pushed and crowded and slued and stamped and slipped and nearly fell down in the 
mud, grunting savagely. 

“You'll break your necks in a minute,’ 
with white men? I live with ’em.” 

Pull!” said the near bullock: the yoke snapped with a 


said the troop-horse. ‘ What’s the matter 
“ 'They—eat—us ! 
twang, and they lumbered off together. 

I never knew before what made Indian cattle so scared of Englishmen. We eat 
beef—a thing that no cattle-driver touches—and of course the cattle do not like it. 

“ May I be flogged with my own pad-chains! Who’d have thought of two big 
lumps like those losing their heads ?” said Billy. 

“Never mind. I’m going to look at this man. Most of the white men, I know, 
have things in their pockets,” said the troop-horse. 

“T’ll leave you, then. I can’t say I’m over-fond of ’em myself. Besides, white men 
who haven't a place to sleep in are more than likely to be thieves, and I’ve a good 
deal of Government property on my back. Come along, young ’un, and we'll go back 
to our lines. Good night, Australia! See you on parade to-morrow, I suppose. 


Good night, old Hay-bale !—try to control your feelings, won’t you? Good night, 
Ss 
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Two Tails! If you pass us on the ground to-morrow, don’t trumpet. It spoils 
our formation.” 

Billy the mule stumped off with the swaggerirg limp of an old campaigner, as the 
troop horse’s head came nuzzling into my breast, and I gave him biscuits ; while 
Vixen, who is a most conceited little dog, told him fibs about the scores of horses that 
she and I kept. 

“Tm coming to the parade to-morrow in my dog-cart,” she said. “ Where will 
you be?” 
~ On the left hand of the second squadron. I set the time for all my troop, 
little lady,” he said politely. ‘“ Now I must go back to Dick. My tail’s all muddy, 
and he’ll have two hours’ hard work dressing me for parade.” 

The big parade of all the thirty thousand men was held that afternoon, and Vixen 
and I hada good place close to the Viceroy and the Amir of Afghanistan, with his 
high big black hat of astrachan wool and the great diamond star in the centre. The 
first part of the review was all sunshine, and the regiments went by in wave upon 
wave of legs all moving together, and guns all in a line, till our eyes grew dizzy. 
Then the Cavalry came up, to the beautiful cavalry canter of ‘ Bonnie Dundee,” and 
Vixen cocked her ear where she sat on the dog-cart. ‘The second squadron of the 
Lancers shot by, and there was the troop-horse, with his tail like spun silk, his head 
pulled into his breast, one ear forward and one back, setting the time for all his 
squadron, his legs going as smoothly as waltz-music. ‘Then the big guns came by, 
and I saw ‘Two ‘Tails and two other elephants harnessed in line to a forty-pounder 
siege-gun, while twenty yoke of oxen walked behind. ‘The seventh pair had a new 
yoke, and they looked rather stiff and tired. Last came the screw-guns, and Billy 
the mule carried himself as though he commanded all the troops, and his harness was 
oiled and polished till it winked. I gave a cheer all by myself for Billy the mule, but 
he never looked right or left. 

The rain began to fall again, and for a while it was too misty to see what the troops 
were doing. ‘They had made a big half-circle across the plain, and were spreading 
out into a line. That line grew and grew and grew till it was three-quarters of a mile 
long from wing to wing—one solid wall of men, horses and guns. ‘Then it came on 
straight towards the Viceroy and the Amir, and as it got nearer the ground began to 
shake, like the deck of a steamer when the engines are going fast. 

Unless you have been there you cannot imagine what a frightening effect this 
steady come-down of troops has on the spectators, even when they know it is only a 
review. I looked atthe Amir. Up till then he had not shown the shadow of a sign of 
astonishment or anything else ; but now his eyes began to get bigger and bigger, and 
he picked up the reins on his horse’s neck and looked behind him. For a minute 
it seemed as though he were going to draw his sword and slash his way out through 
the English men and women in the carriages at the back. Then the advance 
stopped dead, the ground stood still, the whole line saluted, and thirty bands 
began to play all together. ‘That was the end of the review, and the regiments 
went off to their camps in the rain; and an infantry band struck up with— 

‘©The animals went in two by two, 
Hurrah ! 

The animals went in two by two, 

The elephant and the battery mu- 

P, and they all got into the Ark 

For to get out of the rain!” 


-Then I heard an old grizzled, long-haired Central Asian chief, who had come down 
with the Amir, asking questions of a native officer. 
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“Now,” said he, “in what manner was this wonderful thing done ?” 

And the officer answered, “An order was given, and they obeyed.” 

“ But are the beasts as wise as the men?” said the chief. 

“They obey, as the men do. Mule, horse, elephant, or bullock, he obeys his 
driver, and the driver his sergeant, and the sergeant his lieutenant, and the lieutenant 
his captain, and the captain his major, and the major his colonel, and the colonel 
his brigadier commanding three regiments, and the brigadier the general, who obeys 
the Viceroy, who is the servant of the Empress. Thus it is done.” 

“Would it were so in Afghanistan!” said the chief; “ for there we obey only our 
own wills.” 


“ And for that reason,” said the native officer, twirling his moustache, “ your Amir 
whom you do not obey must come here and take orders from our Viceroy.” 


RuUDYARD KIPLING. 
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Guy de Maupassant’s Study. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


ERHAPS no event in the literary world has of late years 
caused a greater sensation than the lamentable collapse of 
M. de Maupassant’s intellect, followed by his death, after 
an interval of a year’s pitiable imbecility. Indeed, the 
sensation had effect far beyond the bounds of the strictly- 
termed literary world, for M. de Maupassant was better 
known than any other French writer among the ranks of 
that cosmopolitan body, or rather congeries of bodies, 
known as “Tout Paris.” At the same time we find in 
De Maupassant’s works no sign of that vulgar tendency 

to revel in highly coloured descriptions, so characteristic of some other French writers 

of note. He rarely deals with what the shopocracy styles “ good society,” and when 
he does, it is with the careless ease of the born gentleman, and shows the good stock 
from which he springs. ‘The De Maupassants are one of those old Norman families 
become part and parcel of the soil, and value the simple De, their brevet of nobility, 
far more than any new-fangled Napoleonic dukedom. Of course, although it would 
have been offensive and in bad taste to mention the fact during his life, it has been 
hinted that he was the son of Flaubert. It has been said that to a certain extent 
he treats the incident of his birth, and of the revelation of the fact to him by his 
mother, in what many consider his best work—“ Pierre et Jean,” and that the matter 
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and circumstances are carefully wrapped up and altered, so as not to be distinguishable 
by an ordinary reader. ‘Io Gustave Flaubert those holding this opinion say he owed 
his robust frame, his ruddy complexion, and his neurotic strain ; but above all that 
he inherited that merciless surgical power of analysis, which above all other writers 
he possessed. Flaubert was both the son and the brother of eminent medical men, 
and at one time contemplated adopting the medical profession. 

Flaubert insisted that Maupassant should for years undergo the severest technical 
drill before he was allowed to publish a line. Poor De Maupassant was wont a few 
years ago, before he sank into that morose condition which preceded the lapse of his 
intellect, to tell how Flaubert would insist that any given object—say a stone by the 
wayside—must have different characteristics to any other given ‘object of the same 
class, and insisted, therefore, that his pupil should particularise everything that could 
possibly be remarked to the fullest possible extent ; but it was one of De Maupassant'’s 
strongest points never to describe un- 
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necessarily, never to wallow in obnoxious 
ae ae details in Zolaesque fashion, for the pure 
delight of so wallowing. De Maupassant 
is anything but mealy-mouthed, and no 
English publisher, even in these free 





and-easy days, would dare dream for an 
instant of accepting many of his cleverest 
works ; but French and English opinion 
are far asunder in this respect, and no 
one more fully understood than Guy de 
Maupassant, how a few bold touches are 
often better than pages of nauseous 
description. He has a far lighter touch 
than Flaubert, though no doubt nothing 
near the erudition. What the one does 
with great pains and labour, the other 





does with light and airy grace. Still he 
is undoubtedly the literary offspring of 
Flaubert, as indeed is in a somewhat less 
degree Emile Zola himself, and are the 





whole naturalistic school. 
Another quality which distinguishes 





Guy de Maupassant. 


him even more from his brothers of the pen is the fact that he is much more of the 
man as distinct from a writer than any other — excepting perhaps Pierre Loti, as 
M. Viand prefers to style himself. Maupassant was a thorough Norman. Now, the 
Norman country gentleman class, it is often forgotten, are descended from precisely 
the same class as our own aristocracy—our Courtenays, our Howards, and our 
Seymours, not to mention our Erringtons, our Scropes, our Foljambes, and many 
other families not of the peerage, but equally blue in blood—and the tastes of the 
Norman aristocracy are precisely the same as those of the English; indeed, even 
the lower classes in Normandy have in many respects more of the English than the 
French type among them. De Maupassant, then, was born to be a lover of field 
sports, a daring seaman, an adventurous wanderer over the earth, and never happier 
than when breasting ocean breakers, as his Norse forefathers had done before him ; 
and later he became a skilled balloonist. 

Maupassant was as different a man as can possibly be conceived from the effete 
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Boulevardier for whom Paris is the all in all. There was in him very little of 
either the Latin or the Celtic type; he was essentially a descendant of Norse rovers. 
Their hardy blood stirred constantly in his veins, amongst Paris dissipations, and the 
longing awoke in him to be off, whether in balloon or yacht, or to traverse African 
deserts on camel-back, but to be off somehow, somewhere. Often for months or a 
year at a time the Paris asphalte never felt the tread of this man, who was no 
true citizen of Paris. Consequently, Guy de Maupassant’s novels deal with a far 
larger area than do those of other French novelists of the day: there is hardly a 
part of France, or a phase of French life, of which his inimitable Aetits contes do 
not treat,—from the centres round which revolve his /etites Marguises, described 
now and then by him so accurately and wittily, though the wit is usually of a too 
Rabelaisian cast, and the accuracy altogether too accurate for our more precise 
British taste, down through that cosmopolitan society which fills Nice and Trouville, 
Cannes and Biarritz in their respective seasons, which in Paris is known as “ Zout 
Paris,” and in London as “smart society”; often, again, the bourgeois milieu, of 
which his early Parisian experience taught him so much, as we shall see presently ; 
down farther still to the peasant class of all parts of France, but particularly 
Normandy, penetrating at last into the darkest depths of Parisian vice and crime. 
All these phases of life, and more than these, has this most versatile of authors 
explored ; and in each of them has he found opportunities for the rendering into 
tersest and most fluent French of the most complex emotions, the most recondite 
impressions, and the most abnormal sensations. One may say that almost the 
whole gamut of human sensation has been played upon by this prince of raconteurs, 
this greatest story-teller of the century. 

De Maupassant began his career as clerk in a Government office on a very 
modest salary, and while there he was noted for his sobriety and devotion to duty. 
It was at this period of his life that he gained that profound insight into the 
character and ways of “ La petite Bourgeoisie,” whom he has so graphically depicted 
over and over again since. Without any means save a small allowance and _ his 
salary, he found it impossible to mix in that society which would have been natural 
to him on terms of equality with others of his own class by birth; he therefore 
elected to live the Bohemian life of a young man about Paris instead; and through 
mingling with the class of men from whom many of his colleagues had sprung, 
gained, with that piercing insight of his, an absolute grasp of that curious animal 
the Parisian éourgeots, as complete a knowledge as his earlier years had already 
given him of the peasant. No one has ever painted better than De Maupassant 
the dourgeois’ careful prudence, his care for his neighbour’s opinion, his cowardice 
often, and yet at times his coups de ¢éte of reckless courage and _ patriotism—when 
France requires. 

De Maupassant’s first da//on d’essat in the literary world was “ Boule de Suif,” 
appearing in 1873, two years after the war, which made a lasting impression on 


him. His severe training under Gustave Flaubert was doubtless the cause of the 
startling and instantaneous success of this his first printed endeavour. It came 


out among the “Soirées de Médan,” a collection of stories written all by friends of 
Emile Zola’s, and discussed one by one by the little club which was wont to meet 
at Zola’s country chateau of Médan. De Maupassant’s was recognised universally 
as the most brilliant of the stories; and from that time—adieu to the clerk’s desk ; 
for the Government clerk woke up like Byron one morning and found himself 
famous, and finding, as he himself used to say, that he could make thousands by 
writing where otherwise he could only make hundreds, he devoted himself forthwith 
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entirely to literature. Always practical, however, he never gave himself the airs 
of a Uittérateur, and was fond of stating that the above reason was his sole one 
for writing. If literature were a subject of conversation, he would usually in his 
pleasant, brusque way turn the talk into other channels. ‘ Boule de Suif” is certainly 
a wonderful story in its way ; the compactness and clarity of the work are extra- 
ordinary in one so young as De Maupassant then was; but the cynicism, though 
no doubt true to life, is appalling. Many still consider it the best of his works, 
but it is impossible to treat of it fully in this place. 

“Boule de Suif” is the nickname given to a little cocotte, who fills the place 
in the story which De Maupassant seems rather fond of assigning to ladies of 
this type—a Jeanne d’Arc for the occasion. He had a mania for taking up the 
character of a woman of this description, and dwelling on the noble qualities and 
sparks of heroism which might lie dormant, notwithstanding the general degradation, 
and stand out in the bolder relief on that account. The same theme is handled 
equally powerfully, though in connection with wholly different circumstances—circum- 
stances, sooth to say, which render it untranslatable into English—in that other little 
story, “ Mouche.” This story of a crew of jovial young oarsmen on the Seine, told 
by one of them when old and highly respectable (as all are supposed to have 
eventually become), of the days when all were eminently the reverse, but filled 
with the gaiety and high spirits of youth, is admirable. Admirable also is the 
sketch of the little darreuse, a veritable child of the asphalte, such as no other 
town but Paris could produce, with her absolute shamelessness, impudence, un- 
expectedness and gawu/oiserie, yet with much of the poet’s fervid imagination and 
a touch of the heroic which has so often blazed forth in Frenchwomen in times 
of emergency, and might illuminate even a little d/ageuse such as this with a halo 
of the sublime. Unfortunately, as I have said, there is here too a great deal too 
much of the se/ gau/ois to admit of its being treated at any length in the pages 
of this review. 

No French writer of this generation, if of this century, possesses to such an 
extent that good, honest, boisterous humour, that gaze‘é gau/oise—“ laughter holding 
both his sides”—as De Maupassant. It is often very coarse, no doubt; but it is 
irresistibly funny. It puts one in a good humour with its author, oneself, and all 
the world. This blazes out most brilliantly in the “ Tribunaux Rustiques,” and makes 
one regret that we have no English De Maupassant to take off the humours of 
our English country tribunals, which would form quite as fertile a source and cause 
of endless laughter. 

After the publication of “Boule de Suif,” De Maupassant’s reputation was at 
once made, as has been said; but the startling success of this first work was 
merely the signal for him to pour forth an inexhaustible succession of tales, besides 
six novels of the ordinary length, and various books of travel and_ psychological 
analysis. After the collapse, moreover, a play written by him was produced upon 
the stage, and it clearly showed that his dramatic gifts were fully as great as those 
with which he was dowered as a novelist and raconteur. Let us glance at the tales 
in the first place,—I say glance, for to deal in any degree adequately with such 
inexhaustible profusion would be to far exceed the space allotted to me. 

De Maupassant’s reputation, founded by “ Boule de Suif,” was brilliantly sustained 
by “La Petite Roque,” 








the story of a burly, boisterous, country mayor, a man of 
violent temper, but much liked in the district nevertheless. Carried away by a sudden 
irresistible impulse, he violates, and half-unwittingly murders, a little girl, whose 
body is discovered by the old postman of the district, formerly a soldier. The 
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mayor has himself to preside at the inquest, and this he does with the most absolute 
selfccommand. He even jokes when the deposition of the principal inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood has to be read out to the coroner, stating that he is the principal 
inhabitant of the district—‘“a man of bad character, who beats coachmen.” “Pass 
on,” says his friend the coroner, with a smile. The scene in which he endeavours 
to comfort the peasant mother of the dead child is also most powerfully drawn. 
After a while the tragical event becomes forgotten, but remorse seizes on the mayor ; 
and here comes the strongest portion of the story, perhaps the strongest portion 
of all De Maupassant’s works—the rendering of remorse from a materialistic stand- 
point. This man is tormented at all times by the spectre of this child appearing 
to him. Nothing can drive it away: drink, nor good company, nor anything that 
he can try. In his agony he prays to God to deliver him, although he does not 
believe in God ; but night after night this horrible spectre appears with never-failing 
persistence. The aspect of crime as an abnormal shock to the nervous system 
has never been more graphically illustrated, and the book is better reading than any 
sermon, for it is the truth. It shows that crime is wrong, because it is an offence 
against nature, and the offence is punished in this world without any need to wait 
for a world to come. At length he decides to cut down the grove of trees under 
which the crime took place, which has since always been avoided by the villagers. 
While the cutting-down is going on, the idea strikes him of throwing himself under 
one of the great trees as it falls, and thus ending his intolerable sufferings. He 
attempts to do this, but the tree only grazes him, and the agony begins again. At 
length he can bear it no longer, and he decides to write a letter to his friend the 
coroner, in whom he has the most absolute confidence as a man of the severest 
probity, confessing all in order that he may ease his mind before death—for after 
this confession he knows he must die—and prays his friend for the honour of the 
family, known and respected in the district for generations, to keep the secret on 
condition that he immediately executes the sentence of the law on himself. After 
writing this letter he takes it to the pillar-box at the bottom of the field in front of 
his house, and mounts himself to the turret, from whence he will just wait to see the 
postman take the letters, and then hurl himself to destruction by leaning against a 
rickety weathercock, and shaking it until both fall among the rocks bordering the 
stream underneath his house. He had remained up all night, writing and putting 
his things in order, and is utterly wearied both in body and mind, and in the 
condition when death comes simply as a natural rest; but the keen morning air 
revives and exhilarates and imbues this vigorous sanguine ‘constitution with a new 
and passionate desire for life. What is he afraid of, after all? A shadow, a dream, 
a thing that a little travel might easily banish! Why, he has remained all this time 
on the very scene of the crime !—and yet he has means. It would be very simple 
to try change of scene ; and if that did not at once have the effect needed, he could 
leave the district altogether and try the effect of a totally new life abroad. The 
postman appears in the distance; he darts downstairs, and across the field to the 
pillar-box, which he reaches at the very moment the postman is clearing it. What 
takes place then is simply one of the most luridly dramatic scenes ever drawn in 
literature. 

“Oh, Alaric!” he says to the postman, “I have put a letter in the box I want 
back again.” 

“Very well, Monsieur le Maire: I will let you have it.” As, however, the man is 
emptying out the box he chances to look up. The mayor is in a most extraordinary 
condition ;: in fact, on finding himself once more confronted with the spectre, he had 
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tumbled out of bed and huddled on his clothes without any idea of ever breathing 
outer air, except to post the letter and end his days. His hair is dishevelled, his eyes 
swollen, he is panting for breath, and everything about him looks in the highest degree 
suspicious. The old soldier becomes, therefore, suspicious; and the more so that 
the mayor has always been suspected of disaffection towards the Government, and 
of devotion to Bonapartist interests; he hesitates to give up the letter, and his 
hesitation becomes determination when the mayor snatches at it. Bribe and menace 
alike fail to shake his determination, and the scene ends when, after continually 
adding sum to sum—ten thousand, twenty thousand, a hundred thousand francs— 
the old soldier turns sternly round with “One word more, and I will let Government 
know all you have said.” 

The mayor then rushes like a madman across the field and up to the weathercock, 
which he shakes violently, and falling on the rocks, is instantly killed, before the 
postman can warn the workmen hard by of his extraordinary condition. Thus ends 
this wonderful tale, the fame of which rang all through France; and though my poor 
words can give but a very poor idea of the overwhelming force of the narrative, still 
they may perhaps have the effect of inducing those who have not read it to do so. 

As has been said, it would be absurd to attempt to give any adequate account 
of De Maupassant’s short stories in the limits of a magazine article, for each one of 
itself holds matter for reflection and criticism sufficient to give occasion for an article ; 
but we can perhaps divide them roughly into the following three classes :. psychological 
studies ; stories of village peasant life, often of a humorous cast, and studies of higher 
strata of French society, but particularly among the fetite bourgeoisie and clerk class. 
One of the stories belonging alike to both the first and second categories has just 
been cited; and one of the most striking of those belonging more strictly to the 
first category is that lurid study of insanity from his last collection of tales, and 
written whilst the shadows of madness were already darkening round him. ‘The 
story is entitled “Qui Sait?” and purports to be the narrative of a monomaniac, 
written in an asylum where he has voluntarily sought protection from an imaginary 
danger. The mad lucidity, if I may use the expression, which is often so apparent 
among monomaniacs, the perfect reasoning power displayed by this man of taste, 
birth, and highly cultivated intellect, on all but the one point on which his intellect 
wrecks, and the way in which the rising excitability of madness begins at that point, 
is shown with matchless clearness---too well shown, in fact, perhaps, for absolute 
sanity—and in view of what has since taken place, the story is somewhaé painful 
reading. Indeed, the number of studies in insanity to be found in De Maupassant’s 
works is most suggestive of a constant state of brooding over that topic, which again 
suggests a habit of introspection that must have been most injurious, having in view 
the hereditary bias. In his last volume above alluded to, out of eleven stories there 
are three on this subject—-viz., “Un Cas de Divorce” and “Qui Sait ?”—dealing 
with absolute insanity, and “ Le Masque ” with a condition of mind “ next door to it.” 
“Un Cas de Divorce” dwells on a form of monomania closely akin to that of the 
late King of Bavaria. 

A young man, rich and of excellent position, marries a charming wife, but shortly 
after marriage shrinks from her with repugnance, and shuts himself up in a kind of 
seraglio of flowers, and particularly orchids. A renowned advocate sues for divorce 
for the wife, styling this mania of her husband’s folie poétigue. The story consists 
principally of this advocate’s speech and extracts from the husband’s diary, and is 
a most subtle analysis of a most subtly abnormal condition. In another story, entitled 
“Un Fou,” the murder mania, of which we have unfortunately in the last few years 
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seen such ghastly examples, is described with an analytic exactitude. <A state 
functionary, a man holding high place among the luminaries of the law, dies, and 
after his death a diary is discovered, which is simply a horribly detailed account of a 
series of atrocious murders committed by him through a series of years, he all the 
while safe in the respect of his fellows, and in the security of a paramount position, 
and actually passing sentence of death, on one occasion, upon a man for a murder 
which he himself had committed. 

To the third class belong such stories as “ Monsietr Parent,” relating the life of 
a good-natured, weak dourgeois who marries a shrew of a wife who is unfaithful to him, 
and who, having robbed him, joins another man. After twenty years of monotonous 
existence, during which his sole amusement has been the café and the perpetual 
brain-deadening dock, from restaurant opening time until closing time, he determines 
to act on the advice of the dame du comptoir, and take an excursion into the country. 
At sight of the glorious landscape unveiled to him for the first time for years, the 
utter vacancy and horrible monotony of the life he has passed all these years 
bursts for the first time upon him, and he weeps. Shortly afterwards he beholds 
his wife, his successor, and his son—whose son, though, is the question ?—whom he 
remembered only as a child, but now he is a young French gommeux; they are 
making merry at dinner, and with his money too. He follows them into the wood, 
having inflamed himself with wine and unwonted fresh air, and insults all three with 
hysterical passion. ‘The whole story is deliberately aimless, down to the aimless 
ending. “That night he became quite drunk and had to be carried to bed.” 
Aimless? ay, as apparently life itself, but as terribly real. It portrays the life of 
many and many a one, both in Paris and in London, of those hopeless soakers 
rarely absolutely drunk, but still more rarely absolutely sober, whose life consumes 
away among the fumes of liquor and tobacco smoke. ‘These studies in the monotony 
of life, culminating at last in a despair bordering on insanity, are a very favourite 
subject with De Maupassant. Another very powerful story of this class is that 
entitled ‘ Promenade,” in which the clock-like routine of an old clerk is pictured : 
day after day the same life, and apparently not a wish beyond it, except such as 
is expressed by the platonic aspiration, “If I had ten thousand a year, wouldn’t 
I make it go nicely!” But one day this old clerk leaves his office earlier than 
usual, and sees the crowd of carriages and people, intent on love and _ pleasure, 
passing by from the Bois. And in him an immense despair at the life which he 
has lost awakes. The next day his body is found hanging to a tree in the Bois, 
and De Maupassant takes in this case the opportunity of adding the rider at the 
end—“ And such exnui is the real cause of many deaths for which there is no 
apparent reason.” And there he is doubtless right. 

3ut more cheerful themes in the same genre of life are by no means neglected 
by him. A prettier tale than “Mademoiselle Perle” has rarely been told by any 
story-teller. A young man is paying a visit to an old-fashioned Parisian family, and 
the time-honoured French game of “Les Rois” is played. Two young and lovely 
daughters are of the family ; and as it is for him to choose La Reine, the situation 
is a little embarrassing; but he chooses Mademoiselle Perle, the companion, and 
his selection is much applauded, for she is much loved. Afterwards, when the men 
are alone, this leads to a conversation on the subject of Mademoiselle Perle; and 
it is very obvious to the narrator, from the enthusiasm with which his host narrates 
the companion’s history, that here is one of those silent, long-buried romances, 
which perhaps but for him would never come to light. He thinks it better that 
it should not be for ever buried, for the secret is a beautiful and an innocent one. 
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“Vous auriez di épouser Mademoiselle Perle,” he says; and then comes the burst 
of tears, and the scene which is so very French, but so very sweet too. The story 
is a little gem, exquisitely tender and exquisitely true. Almost equally beautiful 
is the little tale of the French soldiers, who find the young French girl and her 
father, and though worn out with hard marching through the snow, carry her on 
their shoulders till they reach the French headquarters. It stirs the blood like 
wine, this simple little story; and all the old chivalry of France shines through the 
words—“ Faut porter c’tte d’moiselle, ou nous ne sommes pu’ Francais ”—said by 
one of the men; and then, when at last they bear their precious burden back to the 
fort, comes the quick, authoritative question from the Commandant, “Qui est ¢a?” 
and the answer from this young daughter of France, as she raises her head proudly 
from her snug couch among the rugs on the soldiers’ shoulders, “C’est moi, 
Monsieur,” and the ringing cheer from the soldiers, “ Vive La France!’ 

De Maupassant is never better or more sympathetic than when describing 
soldiers ; all his cynicism vanishes then, and the grand patriotism that made his 
splendid nation rise like a phoenix from the most disastrous war of the century, 
shows itself to full advantage. His kindliness of disposition, and deep and 
exquisitely delicate sympathy with suffering—mute, uncomplaining suffering—both 
among men and animals, shows itself in many charming tales, such as “ L’Infirme.” 
His longer works are fairly well known in England, and there is therefore less need 
to draw the attention of the public to them; but the finest unquestionably is “ Bel 
Ami”; the tale of a daring, handsome, peasant-born adventurer, who flings over the 
army for a clerkship in a railway company, and then drifts into journalism. For 
journalism he is no whit suited in any literary respect, except as a writer of “smart 
pars.” ; but by sheer unscrupulousness, and women, whom his good looks win and 
whom he uses both for pleasure and profit, he makes his way. Firstly, he marries 
the widow of a friend who gave him his start, a feeble-minded consumptive journalist. 
Presently he finds means to get rid of her, however, when she has ceased to serve 
his purpose—through the pretext of an, intrigue with a cabinet minister which 
he has discovered ; and then runs away with the daughter of the Jew proprietor of 
the paper he is engaged upon, Za Vie Francaise, who is therefore, to save his 
daughter’s reputation, obliged to consent to the match, and who has himself a good 
deal of sympathy for the utter absence of principle and presence of power in 
this man. His wife, a silly, hysterical woman, who has already fallen a victim to 
Deroy, objects vehemently, but of course her lips are sealed. The upward path 
of this fellow from absolute starvation at the beginning, his numerous /azsons, all of 
which bring him profit and fortune in some way too, are not unlike a prose “ Don 
Juan”; and the view given of latter-day fashionable Parisian society, the world of 
society journalism, politics, and /a haute finance, is graphic in the extreme. The 
man himself is drawn very much upon the lines of Daudet’s hero in “ L’Immortel ” 
and “ La Lutte pour la Vie,” though Maupassant cannot be accused of plagiarism, as 
De Maupassant’s work preceded Daudet’s. Both are the symbol of unscrupulous 
strength, an exemplification of Darwin’s doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,” 
whatever the fittest may mean, which has taken such root in France of late. 

The most humorous of his novels, indeed the only strictly humorous one, is 
* Mont Oriol,” a most amusing and splendidly worked-out description of the 
exploitation, through the act of a Jewish financier, of a new watering-place. Of 
course there is the usual intrigue or intrigues, and while the Jewish financier is 
forming a company in Paris, naturally his wife is breaking the seventh commandment 
at “Mont Oriol ”—ce/a va sans dire—but this piece and some of his short stories 
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should secure De Maupassant one of the highest places among French humorists. 
And these are not many: when one mentions Daudet, and “ Gyp,” and O’Mon Roy, 
one has really almost exhausted the list of French writers of this generation who 
can write humorously at all; and “Gyp” inclines more to what should strictly be 
termed wit, than to humour proper. 

The mention of “Gyp” reminds me that one of the strongest qualities of De 
Maupassant has not been sufficiently noticed. It is a quality that I remember 
Madame de Martel, better known as Gyp as above, wittiest and most sparkling 
of French writers, particularly insisting upon in conversation. Mme de Martel, after 
thoroughly agreeing with me in the view I have expressed at the commencement 
of this paper as to Guy de Maupassant’s superiority to Zola, in merely saying 
what he has to say without any undue insistence upon unpleasant details, remarked, 
“There is another point in which he is certainly superior to any French writer of 
the day, and perhaps to any French writer in the past—and that is in his thorough 
knowledge of us women.” I cordially endorsed this opinion, but remarked that 
one often had heard, and especially in England, mention made of Bourget as the 
first of Frenchmen in that respect. The lady laughed heartily, with that charming, 
infectious laugh of hers that seems to echo through all her inimitable dialogues. 
“Oh, mon Dieu!” she said. “On dit en Angleterre, parait-il, qu’il connait. bien les 
femmes? Eh bien! il a eu la bonne chance d’épouser une femme charmante, peut- 
étre qu’elle lui enseignera.” 

The primary cause of the brain disease eventually resulting in the death of 
De Maupassant is traceable, no doubt, in the first instance, to hereditary tendency. 
De Maupassant died of paralysis, which made itself apparent almost immediately 
after the first access of folie furieuse at Cannes more than a year ago, and his brother 
died in a state of raving insanity following on a similar seizure. The present writer 
and De Maupassant were both at Cannes at the time that occurred ; and undoubtedly 
it made a terrible impression upon him, as not only was he extremely attached to 
his brother, but the shocking incident led him to brood constantly on the subject of 
insanity. De Maupassant was never the same man again. The pace grew quicker 
and quicker, and he began to shun his old friends; no man had more at one 
time, or was better liked by other men, than he. But the jovial wveur had now 
turned into the morose recluse, and nothing seemed to give him any pleasure 
but long solitary voyages in his yacht Bel Ami. To Paris he had taken a queer 
dislike ever since the building of the Eiffel Tower—one of those strange mad 
whims of hypochondria only too well described by him in his stories. It was at 
this time also that he fell into the habit of using that detestable drug morphine, 
to dull the constant irritation, and that of course rapidly tended to increase the 
morbid symptoms. The strain in every way was too much, for he worked by 
fits and starts at fearfully high pressure, and although there was no reason for it, 
as his income from his writing, I have the best reasons for knowing, must have 
been about #3000 a year. He had a villa at Cannes and a charming house at 
Etretat to which he made an addition with each work, and where his mother lived. 
De Maupassant’s devotion to his mother was one of the finest points in his character, 
and rare even in France, that land where “ La métre” still means almost all that is 
held sacred. 

It was while at Etretat as a boy that the incident described by him in his preface 
to the French edition of Mr. Swinburne’s poems took place, when De Maupassant 
accompanied a couple of boatmen and saved the poet from drowning. The account 
of the subsequent lunch with the English poet and his companion, who insisted 
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on De Maupassant partaking of roast monkey, is very amusing. He was a great 
admirer of Swinburne, although only knowing him in his French dress; but our 
author’s own attempts at verse are certainly the poorest of his works. Decidedly 
poor also is “ Notre Coeur,” though to those who can read between the lines it reveals 
(though only half reveals) an interesting but rather painful episode of De Maupassant’s 
life. De Maupassant was in his latter years troubled by an unsatisfied and feverish 
affection for (or inclinaticn towards) a well-known leader of Parisian fashion, very 
different to des petites camarades and “ cocodettes,” either out of society or on the 
verge of it, to whom he had hitherto been accustomed. But all matters where a 
lady’s name is involved are so delicate that I should prefer not to be more precise. 
“Une Vie” is also, to my mind, poor and wearisome, though I am aware that the 
novel has received some praise ; while even “Fort comme La Mort” is rather by 
way of being a short story writ long. 

Before closing this review, however, it would be as well to glance at the sketches 
of travel, such as “La Vie Errante” and “Sur l’Eau,” both glittering with many a 
crystallised gem of description, yet both showing unmistakable signs of that morbidity 
which haunted him constantly of late years, and first showed itself unmistakably in 
that mad “ Horla.” “La Vie Errante” deals more particularly with Sicily and Africa, 
and “Sur ’Eau” with that enchanted Rivieran coast which begins at Hyéres. The 
description of both natural beauty and Rivieran society is wonderfully vivid, but 
both show throughout a desire to ponder too curiously on matters, and a desperate 


weariness making it only too obvious that everything is Dead Sea fruit to the writer. 
Indeed, the latter is written from an altitude of the most misanthropic scorn. 

Ah, well! It is a sad thing when one thinks of this once joyous athlete, with 
his superabundant vivacity and his irresistible smile, or of this brilliant novelist and 
raconteur ; and such an end at forty-three only, when the best of life should have 
been still before him. Regutescat in pace. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 














LOVE'S WISDOM. 


I. 
ae my idle heart would roam 
‘. 


Far from its quiet happy nest, 
To seek some other newer home, 
Some unaccustomed Best : 
But ere it spreads its foolish wings, 
“Heart, stay at home, be wise!” Love's wisdom sings. 


II. 
Sometimes my idle heart would sail 
From out its quiet sheltered bay, 
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To tempt a less pacific gale, 
And oceans far away : 
But ere it shakes its 
foolish wings, 
‘“ Heart, stay 
at home, 
be wise!” 
Love's wis- 
dom sings. 


Sometimes my idle heart would fly, 
Mothlike, to reach some shining sin, 

It seems so sweet to burn and die 
That wondrous light within : 


But ere it burns its foolish wings, 


‘Heart, stay at home, be wise!” Love's wisdom sings. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





CHAPTER XII. 
MORE OF CUPER’S BOYS. 


NTERING the dining-room at the appointed 
minute in a punctual household, Mrs. Lawrence 
informed the company that she had seen a 

Horse Guards orderly at the trot up the street. Weyburn 
said he was directing a boy to ring the bell of the house 
for him. Lord Ormont went to the window. 

** Amends and honours?” Mrs. Lawrence hummed ; 
and added an operatic flourish of an arm. Something 
like it might really be imagined. A large square missive 
was handed to the footman. ‘Thereupon the orderly 
trotted off. 

My lord took seat at table, telling the footman to lay “that parcel” beside the 
clock on the mantelpiece. Aminta and Mrs. Lawrence gave out a little cry of bird 
or mouse, pitiable to hear: they could not wait, they must know, they pished at 
sight of plates. His look deferred to their good pleasure, like the dead hand of 
a clock under key; and Weyburn placed the missive before him, seeing by the 
superscription that it was not official. 

It was addressed, in the Roman hand of a boy’s copybook writing, to 


“ General the Earl of Ormont, K.C.B., etcetera, 
Horse Guards, 
London.” 


The Earl’s eyebrows creased up over the address ; they came down low on the 
contents. 


He resumed his daily countenance. ‘‘ Nothing of importance,” he said to the 
ladies. 
Mrs. Lawrence knocked the table with her knuckles. 
Aminta put out a hand, in sign of her wish. “ Pray let me see it.” 
Copyrigh: 1894, in the United States of America, according to the Act of Congress, by George Meredith. 
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“ After lunch will do.” 

“No, no, no! We are women—we are women,” cried Mrs. Lawrence. 

“ How can it concern women ? ” 

“ As well ask how a battle-field concerns them !” 

“ Yes, the shots hit us behind you,” said Aminta; and she, too, struck the table. 

He did not prolong their torture. Weyburn received the folio sheet and passed 
iton. Aminta read. Mrs. Lawrence jumped from her chair and ran to the countess’s 
shoulder; her red _ lips 
formed the petitioning word 
to the Earl for the liberty 
she was bent to take. 

“Peep? if you like,” 
my lord said, jesting at the 
blank she would find, and 
soft to the pretty play of 
her mouth. 

When the ladies had 
run to the end of it, he 
asked them: “ Well ; now, 
then ?” 

“ But it’s capital !—the 
dear laddies!” Mrs. Law- 
rence exclaimed. 

Aminta’s eyes met Wey- 
burn’s. 

She handed him the 
sheet of paper; upon the 
transmission of which 
empty thing from the Horse 
Guards my lord com- 
mented: “ An orderly !” 

Weyburn scanned it 
rapidly, for the table had 
been served. 

«tae underly teetaad a” The contents were 
these :— 
‘* HIGH BRENT, NEAR ATTSWELL, 
© April 7th. 
“© Zo GENERAL THE EARL OF ORMONT. 


“ Cavalry. 

“ May it please your Lordship, we, the boys of Mr. Cuper’s school, are desirous 
to bring to the notice of the bravest officer England possesses now living, a Deed 
of Heroism by a little boy and girl, children of our school laundress, aged respectively 
eight and six, who, seeing a little fellow in the water out of depth, and sinking twice, 
before the third time jumped in to save him, though unable to swim themselves ; 
the girl aged six first, we are sorry to say, but the brother, Robert Coop, followed 
her example, and, together they made a line, and she caught hold of the drowning 
boy, and he held her petycoats, and so they pulled. We have seen the place: 
it is not a nice one. ‘They got him ashore at last. The parkkeeper here going 
along found them dripping, rubbing his hands, and blowing into his nostrils. Name, 


T. Shellen, son of a small cobbler here, and recovered. 
* 
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“May it please your Lordship, we make bold to apply, because you have been 
for a number of years, as far as the oldest can recollect, the Hero of our school, and 
we are so bold as to ask the favour of General Lord Ormont’s name to head a 
subscription we are making to circulate for the support of their sick mother who has 
fallen ill. We think her a good woman. Gentlemen and ladies of the neighbourhood 
are willing to subscribe. If we have a great name to head the list, we think we shall 
make a good subscription. Names :— 


“Martha Mary Coop, mother. 
“ Robert Coop. 
“ Jane Coop, the girl, aged six. 


“Tf we are not taking too great a liberty, a subscription paper will follow. We 
are sure General the Earl of Ormont’s name will help to make them comfortable. 
“ We are obediently and respectfully, 
“ Davip GOWEN. 
“WALTER BENCH. 
“ JAMES PANNERS PARSONS. 
* And seven others.” 


Weyburn spared Aminta an answering look, that would have been a_ begging 
of Browny to remember Matey. 

“It’s genuine,” he said to Mrs. Lawrence, as he attacked his plate with the 
gusto for the repast previously and benignly observed by her. “It ought to be 
the work of some of the younger fellows.” 

“They spell correctly, on the whole.” 

“Excepting,” said my lord, “an article they don’t know much about yet.” 

Weyburn had noticed the word, and he smiled. “Said to be the happy state ! 
The three signing their names are probably what we called bellman and beemen, 
collector, and heads of the swarm—enthusiasts. If it is not the work of some of the 
younger hands, the school has levelled on minors. In any case, it shows the school 
is healthy.” 

“ T subscribe,” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“The little girl aged six shall have something done for her,” said Aminta, and 
turned her eyes on the Earl. 

He was familiar with her thrilled voice at a story of bravery. He said :— 

“The boys don’t say the girl’s brother turned tail.” 

“Only that the girl’s brother aged eight followed the lead of the little girl aged 
six,” Mrs. Lawrence remarked. ‘“ Well, I like the schoolboys, too—‘ we are sorry 
to say!’ But they’re good lads. Boys who can appreciate brave deeds are 
capable of doing them.” 

“Speak to me about it on Monday,” the Earl said to Weyburn. 

He bowed, and replied : 

“T shall have the day to-morrow. I'll walk it and call on Messrs. (he glanced 
at the paper) Gowen, Bench, and Parsons. I have a German friend in London 
anxious to wear his legs down stumpier.” 

“The name of the school?” 

“Tt is called Cuper’s.” 

Aminta, on hearing the name of Cuper a second time, congratulated herself on 
the happy invention of her pretext to keep Mrs. Pagnell from the table at midday. 
Her aunt had a memory for names: what might she not have exclaimed! There 
would have been little in it, but it was as well that the “boy of the name of 
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Weyburn” at Cuper’s should be unmentioned. By an exaggeration peculiar to a 
disgust in fancy, she could hear her aunt vociferating “ Weyburn!” and then staring 
at Mr. Weyburn opposite—perhaps not satisfied with staring. 

He withdrew after his usual hearty meal, during which his talk of boys and 
their monkey tricks, and what we can train them to, had been pleasant generally, 
especially to Mrs. Lawrence. Aminta was carried back to the minute early years at 
High Brent. A line or two of a smile touched her cheek. 

“Ves, my dear Countess, that is the face I want for Lady de Culme to-day,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence. “She likes a smiling face. Aunty-aunty has always been 
good; she has never been prim. I was too much for her, until I reflected that 
she was very old, and deserved to know the truth before she left us; and so I 
went to her; and then she said she wished to see Aminta Countess of Ormont, 
because of her being my dearest friend. I fancy she entertains an arriére idea 
of proposing her flawless niece Gracey, Marchioness of Fencaster, to present you. 
She’s quite equal to the fatigue herself. You'll rejoice in her anecdotes. People 
Were virtuous in past days: they counted their sinners. In those days, too, as I 
have to understand, the men chivalrously bore the blame, though the women were 
rightly punished. Now, alas! the initiative is with the women, and men are not 
asked for chivalry. Hence it languishes. Lady de Culme won't hear of the Queen 
of Blondes; has forbidden her these many years ! ” 

Lord Ormont, to whom the lady’s prattle was addressed, kept his visage moveless, 
except in slight jerks of the brows. 

“ What queen ?” 

“You insist upon renewing my old, old pangs of jealousy, my dear lord! The 
Queen of Cyprus, they called her, in the last generation; she fights our great duellist 
handsomely.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Lawrence ! ” 

“ He triumphs finally, we know, but she beats him every round.” 

“It’s only tattle that says the duel has begun.” 

“ May is the month of everlasting beauty! There’s a widower marquis now who 
claims the right to cast the glove to any who dispute it.” 

“ Mrs. May is too good-looking to escape from scandal.” 

“Amy May has the good looks of the Immortals.” 

“She can’t be thirty.” 

“Tn the calendar of women she counts thirty-four.” 

“ Malignity! Her husband's a lucky man.” 

“The shots have proved it.” 

Lord Ormont nodded his head over the hopeless task of defending a woman 
from a woman, and their sharp interchange ceased. But the sight of his complacency 
in defeat told Aminta that he did not respect his fair client: it drew a sketch of 
the position he allotted his wife before the world side by side with this Mrs. Amy 
May, though a Lady de Culme was persuaded to draw distinctions. 

He had, however, quite complacently taken the dose intended for him by 
Mrs. Lawrence, who believed that the system of gently forcing him was the 
good one. 

The ladies drove away in the afternoon. The Earl turned his back on manuscript. 
He sent for a couple of walking-sticks, and commanded Weyburn to go through his 
parades. He was no tyro, merely out of practice, and unacquainted with the later, 
simpler form of the great master of the French school, by which, at serious issues, 
the guarding of the line can be more quickly done: as, for instance, the parade 
de septime supplanting the slower parade de prime; the parade de quarte having 




















advantage over the parade de quinte; the parade de tierce being readier and stronger 
than the Parade de sixte; the same said for the parade de seconde instead of the 
weak parade d’octave. 
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These were then new points of instruction. Weyburn demonstrated them as neatly 


as he could do with his weapon. 


“Yes, the French ¢dink,” Lord Ormont said, grasping the stick to get conviction 
r 


of thumb-strength and finger-strength from the parades advocated, “their steel would 


1 








‘* Weyburn demonstrated the new points as neatly as he could.” 


thread the ribs of our louts before they could raise a cry of parry; so here they’re 
pleased to sneer at fencing, as if it served no purpose but the duel. Fencing, for 
one thing, means that, with a good stick in his hand, a clever fencer can double 
up a giant or two, grant him choice of ground. Some of our men box; but the 
sword’s the weapon for an officer, and precious few of ’em are fit for more than 
to kick the scabbard. Slashing comes easier to them: a plaguey cut, if it does 
cut—say, one in six. Navy too. ‘Their cutlass-drill is like a woman’s fling of the 


arm to fetch a slap from behind her shoulder. Pinking beats chopping. These 
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English ‘ll have their lesson. It’s like what you call good writing: the simple way 
does the business, and that’s the most difficult to learn, because you must give 
your head to it, as those French fellows do. Zvrop de finesse is rather their fault. 
Anything’s better than loutishness. Well! the lesson ’ll come.” 

He continued. He spoke as he thought: he-was not speaking what he was 
thinking. His mind was directed on the visit of Aminta to Lady de Culme, and 
the tolerably wonderful twist whereby Mrs Lawrence Finchley had vowed herself to 
his girl’s interests. And he blamed neither of them ; only he could not understand 
how it had been effected, for Aminta and Mrs. Lawrence had not been on such 
particularly intimate terms last week or yesterday. His ejaculation, ‘“ Women!” 
was, as he knew, merely ignorance roaring behind a mask of sarcasm. But it 
allied him with all previous generations on the male side, and that was its virtue. 
His view of the shifty turns of women got no farther, for the reason that he took 
small account of the operations of the feelings, to the sole exercise of which he by 
system condemned the sex. 

He was also insensibly half a grain more soured by the homage of those poor 
schoolboys, who called to him to take it for his reward in a country whose 
authorities had snubbed, whose Parliament had ignored, whose Press had abused 
him. ‘The ridiculous balance made him wilfully oblivious that he had seen his 
name of late eulogised in articles and in books for the right martial qualities. Can 
a country treating a good soldier—not serving it for pay—in so scurvy a fashion, 
be struck too hard with our disdain? One cannot tell it in too plain a language 
how one despises its laws, its moralities, its sham of society. ‘The club, some 
choice anecdotists, two or three listeners to his dolences clothed as diatribes; a 
rubber, and the sight of his girl at home, composed, with a week’s shooting now 
and then, his round of life now that she refused to travel. What a life for a soldier 
in his vigour ! 

Weyburn was honoured by the Earl’s company on the walk to Chiallo’s. In the 
street of elegant shops they met Lord Adderwood, and he, as usual, appeared in 
the act of strangling one of his flock of yawns, with gentlemanly consideration for 
the public. Exercise was ever his temporary specific for these incurables. Flinging 
off his coat, he cast away the cynic style engendering or engendered by them. He 
and Weyburn were for a bout. Sir John Randeller and Mr. Morsfield were at it, 
like Bull in training and desferado foiled. A French maitre d’armes standing neai 
Captain Chiallo, looked amused in the eyes, behind a mask of professional correctness. 
He had come on an excursion for the display of his art. Sir John’s very sturdy 
defence was pierced. Weyburn saluted the Frenchman as an acquaintance, and they 
shook hands, chatted, criticised, nodded. Presently he and his adversary engaged, 
vizored and in their buckram, and he soon proved too strong for Adderwood, as 
the latter expected and had notified to Lord Ormont before they crossed the steel. 
My lord had a pleasant pricking excitement in the sound. There was a pretty 
display between Weyburn and the maitre darmes, who neatly and kindly trifled, 
took a point and returned one, and at the finish complimented him. The Earl could 
see that he had to be sufficiently alert. 

Age mouthed an ugly word to the veteran insensible of it in his body, when 
a desire to be one with these pairs of nimble wrists and legs was like an old 
gamecock shown the pit and put back into the basket. He left the place, carrying 
away an image of the coxcombical attitudinising of the man Morsfield at the sadwu?, 
upon which he brought down his powers of burlesque. 

My lord sketched the scene he had just quitted to a lady who had stopped her 
carriage. - She was the still beautiful Mrs. Amy May, wife of the famous fighting 
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captain. Her hair was radiant in a shady street ; her eyelids tenderly toned round 
the almond enclosure of blue pebbles, bright as if shining from the seawash. The 
lips of the fair woman could be seen to say that they were sweet when, laughing or 
discoursing, they gave sight of teeth proudly her own, rivalling the regularity of the 
grin of dentistry. A Venus of nature was melting into a Venus of art, and there 
was a decorous concealment of the contest and the anguish in the process, for which 
Lord Ormont liked her well enough to wink benevolently at her efforts to cheat the 
world at various issues, and maintain her duel with Time. ‘The world deserved that 
she should beat it, even if she had been all deception. 





‘*My lord sketched the scene to a lady who had stopped her carriage.” 


She let the subject of Mr. Morsfield pass without remark from her, until the 
exhaustion of open-air topics hinted an end of their conversation, and she said: 

“We shall learn next week what to think of the civilians. I have heard Mr. 
Morsfield tell that he is de premitre force. Be on your guard. You are to know 
that I never forget a service, and you did me one once.” 

“You have reason... ?” said the Earl. 

“If anybody is the dragon to the treasure he covets he is a spadassin who won’t 
hesitate at provocations. Adieu.” 

Lord Ormont’s eye had been on Mr. Morsfield. He had seen what Mrs. Pagnell 
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counselled her niece to let him see. He thanked Mr. Morsfield for a tonic that 
made him young with anticipations of bracing; and he set his head to work upon 
an advance halfway to meet the gentleman, and safely exclude his wife’s name. 

Monday brought an account of Cuper’s boys. Aminta received it while the Earl 
was at his papers for the morning’s news of the weightier deeds of men. 

They were the right boys, Weyburn said; his interview with Gowen, Bench, 
Parsons, and the others assured him that the school was breathing big lungs. Mr. 
Cuper, too, had spoken well of them. 

“You walked the twenty miles?” Aminta interrupted him. 

“With my German friend: out and home; plenty of time in the day. He has 
taken to English boys, but asks why enthusiasm and worship of great deeds don’t 
grow upward from them to their elders. And I, in turn, ask why Germans insist on 
that point more even than the French do.” 

“Germans are sentimental. But the English boys he saw belonged to a school 
with traditions of enthusiasm sown by some one. ‘The school remembered ? ” 

“ Curiously, Mr. Cuper tells me, the hero of the school has dropped and sprung 
up, stout as ever, twice—it tells me what I wish to believe—since Lord Ormont 
led their young heads to glory. He can’t say how it comes. ‘The tradition’s there, 
and it’s kindled by some flying spark.” 

“They remember who taught the school to think of Lord Ormont?” 

“T’m a minor personage. I certainly did some good, and that’s a push forward.” 

“They speak of you?” 

It was Aminta more than the Countess of Ormont speaking to him. 

“You take an interest in the boys?” he said, glowing. “Yes, well, they have 
their talks. I happened to be a cricketer, counting wickets and scores. I don’t 
fancy it’s remembered that it was I preached my lord. <A day of nine wickets and 
one catch doesn’t die out of a school. ‘The boy Gowen was the prime spirit in 
getting up the subscription for the laundress. But Bench and Parsons are good 
boys too.” 

He described them, dwelt on them. The enthusiast, when not lyrical, is perilously 
near to boring. Aminta was glad of Mrs. Lawrence’s absence. She had that feeling 
because Matthew Weyburn woul shun talk of himself to her, not from a personal 
sense of tedium in hearing of the boys ; and she was quaintly reminded by suggestions, 
coming she knew not whence, of a dim likeness between her and these boys of the 
school when their hero dropped to nothing and sprang up again brilliantly--a kind 
of distant cousinship, in her susceptibility to be kindled by so small a flying spark as 
this one on its travels out of High Brent. Moreover, the dear boys tied her to 
her girlhood, and netted her fleeting youth for the moth-box. She pressed to hear 
more and more of them, and of the school-laundress Weyburn had called to see, 
and particularly of the child, little Jane, aged six. Weyburn went to look at the 
sheet of water to which little Jane had given celebrity over the county. The girl 
stood up to her shoulders when she slid off the bank and made the line for her 
brother to hold, he in the water as well. Altogether, Cuper’s boys were justified in 
promoting a subscription, the mother being helpless. 

“ Modest little woman,” he said of Jane. ‘We'll hope people won't spoil her. 
Don’t forget, Lady Ormont, that the brother did his part ; he had more knowledge 
of the danger than she.” 

“You will undertake to convey our subscriptions? Lord Ormont spoke of the 
little ones and the schoolboys yesterday.” 

“T’ll be down again among them next Sunday, Lady Ormont. On the Monday 
I go to Olmer.” 
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“The girls of High Brent subscribe ? ” 

There was a ripple under Weyburn’s gravity. 

“Messrs. Gowen, Bench, and Parsons thought proper to stop Miss Vincent at 
the head of her detachment in the park.” 

“On the Sunday ?” 

“And one of them handed her a paper containing a report of their interview 
with Mrs. Coop and a neat eulogy of little Jane. But don’t suspect them, I beg. 
I believe them to be good, honest fellows. Bench, they say, is religious; Gowen 
has written verses; Parsons generally harum-scarum. They’re boyish in one way 
or another, and that'll do. The cricket of the school has been low: seems to be 
reviving.” 

“ Mr. Weyburn,” said the countess, after a short delay—and Aminta broke through 
—‘“it pleases me to hear of them, and think they have not forgotten you, or, at least, 
they follow the lead you gave. I should like to know whether an idea I have is 
true: Is much, I mean constant, looking down on young people likely to pull one’s 
mind down to their level ?” 

“Likely enough to betray our level if there’s danger,” he murmured. “Society 
offers an example that your conjecture is not unfounded, Lady Ormont. But if we 
have great literature and an interest in the world’s affairs, can there be any fear of 
it? The schoolmaster ploughs to make a richer world, I hope. He must live with 
them, join with them in their games, accustom them to have their heads knocked 
with what he wants to get into them, leading them all the while, as the bigger 
schoolfellow does, if he is a good fellow. He has to be careful not to smell of 
his office. Doing positive good is the business of his every day—on a small scale, 
but it’s positive, if he likes his boys. Avaunt favouritism !—he must like all boys. 
And it’s human nature not so far removed from the dog; only it’s a supple human 
nature: there’s the beauty of it. We train it. Nothing is more certain than that 
it will grow upward. I have the belief that I shall succeed, because I like boys, 
and they like me. It always was the case.” 

“T know,” said Aminta. 

Their eyes met. She looked’ moved at heart behind that deep forest of her 
chestnut eyes. 

“ And I think I can inspire confidence in fathers and mothers,” he resumed. “I 
have my boys already waiting for me to found the school. I was pleased the other 
day: an English friend brought an Italian gentleman to see me and discuss my 
system, up at Norwood, at my mother’s—a Signor Galliani. He has a nephew; the 
parents dote on him. The uncle confesses that the boy wants—he has got hold of 
our word—‘ pluck.’ We had a talk. He has promised to send me the lad when 
I am established in Switzerland.” 

“When?” said Aminta. 

“A relative from whom a reversion comes is near the end. It won’t be later 
than September that I shall go. My Swiss friend has the school, and would take 
me at once before he retires.”’ 

“You make friends wherever you go,” said Aminta. 

“Why shouldn’t everybody? I’m convinced it’s because I show people I mean 
well, and I never nurse an injury, great or small. And besides, they see I look 
forward. I do hope good for the world. If at my school we have all nationalities 
—FKrench boys and German, Italian, Russian, Spaniard—without distinction of race 
and religion and station, and with English intermixing—English games, English 
sense of honour and conception of gentlemen—we shall help to nationalise Europe. 
Emile Grenat, Adolf Fleischer, and an Italian, Vincentino Chiuse, are prepared to 
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start with me: and they are men of attainments ; they will throw up their positions ; 
they will do me the honour to trust to my leadership. It’s not scaling Alps or 
commanding armies, true.” 

“Tt may be better,” said Aminta, and thought as she spoke. 

“Slow work, if we have a taste for the work, doesn’t dispirit. Otherwise, one 
may say that an African or South American traveller has a more exciting time. I 
shall manage to keep my head on its travels.” 

“You have ideas about the education of girls ?” 

“They can’t be carried out unaided.” 

“ Aid will come.” 

Weyburn’s confidence, high though it was, had not mounted to that pitch. 

“One may find a mate,” he said. The woman to share and practically to aid 
in developing such ideas is not easily found: that he left as implied. 

Aminta was in need of poetry; but the young schoolmaster’s plain, well-directed 
prose of the view of a business in life was welcome to her. 

Lord Ormont entered the room. She reminded him of the boys of High Brent 
and the heroine Jane. He was ready to subscribe his five-and-twenty guineas, he 
said. The amount of the sum gratified Weyburn, she could see. She was proud of 
her lord, and of the boys and the little girl; and she would have been happy to 
make the ardent young schoolmaster aware of her growing interest in the young. 

The night before the Earl’s departure on the solitary expedition to which she 
condemned him, he surprised her with a visit of farewell, so that he need not 
disturb her in the early morning, he said. She was reading beside her open jewel- 
box, and she closed it with the delicate touch of a hand turned backward while 
listening to him, with no sign of nervousness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WAR AT OLMER. 


LIvELY doings were on the leap to animate Weyburn at Olmer during Easter 
week. ‘The Rev. Mr. Hampton-Evey, rector of Barborough, on hearing that Lady 
Charlotte Eglett was engaged in knocking at the doors of litigation with certain acts 
that constituted distinct breaches of the law and the peace, and were a violation 
of the rights of her neighbour Mr. Gilbert Addicote, might hope that the trouble- 
some parishioner whom he did not often number among his congregation, would 
grant him a term of repose. ‘Therein he was deceived. Alterations and enlarge- 
ments of the church, much required, had necessitated the bricking-up of a door 
regarded by the lady as the private entrance to the Olmer pew. She sent him 
notice of her intention to batter at the new brickwork; so there was the prospect 
of a pew-fight before him. But now she came to sit under him every Sunday ; and 
he could have wished her absent, for she diverted his thoughts from piety to the 
selection of texts applicable in the case of a woman who sat with arms knotted, 
and the frown of an intemperate schoolgirl forbidden speech; while her pew’s 
firelight startlingly at intervals danced her sinister person into view, as from below. 
The lady’s inaccessible and unconquerab!e obtuseness to exhortation informed the 
picture with an evil spirit that cried for wrestlings. 

Regularly every weekday she headed the war now raging between Olmer and 
Addicotes, on the borders of the estates. It was open war, and herself to head 
the cavalry. Weyburn, driving up a lane in the gig she had sent to meet the 
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coach, beheld a thicket of countrymen and boys along a ridge; and it swayed and 
broke, and through it burst the figure of a mounted warrior woman at the gallop, 
followed by what bore an appearance of horse and gun, minus carriage, drivers at 
the flanks cracking whips on foot. Off went the train, across a small gorse common, 
through’a gate. 

“That’s another down,” said his whip. ‘Sound good wood it is, not made to 
fall. Her ladyship’s at it hard to-day. She’ll teach Mr. Addicote a thing or two 
about things females can do. That is, when they stand for their rights.” 

He explained to Weyburn that Mr. Addicote, a yeoman farmer and a good 
hunting man, but a rare obstinate one, now learning his lesson from her ladyship, 
was in dispute with her over rights of property on a stretch of fir-trees lining the 
ridge where the estates of Olmer and Addicotes met. Her ladyship had sworn 
that if he did not yield to her claim she would cut down every tree of the ridge 
and sell the lot for timber under his nose. She acted according to her oath, in 
the teeth of his men two feet across the border. All the world knew the roots 
of those trees were for the most part in Olmer soil, though Addicote shared the 
shade. All the people about mourned for the felling of those trees. All blamed 
Mr. Gilbert Addicote for provoking her ladyship, good hunting man though he was. 
3ut as to the merits of the question, under the magnifier of the gentlemen of the 
law, there were as many different opinions as wigs in the land. 

“And your opinion?” said Weyburn. 

To which the young groom answered: “Oh, I don’t form an opinion, sir. I’m 
of my mistress’s opinion; and if she says, Do it, think as we like, done it has 
to be.” 

Lady Charlotte came at a trot through the gate, to supervise the limbering-up 
of another felled tree. She headed it as before. The log dragged bounding and 
twirling, rattling its chains, the crowd along the ridge, forbidden to cheer, watching 
it with intense repression of the roar. We have not often in England sight of a 
great lady challenging an unpopular man to battle and smacking him in the face 
like this to provoke him. Weyburn was driven on a half-circle of the lane to the 
gate, where he jumped out to greet Lady Charlotte trotting back for another smack 
in the face of her enemy,—a third rounding of her Troy with the vanquished dead 
at her heels, as Weyburn let a flimsy suggestion beguile his fancy, until the 
Homeric was overwhelming even to a playful mind, and he put her in a medizval 
frame. She really had the heroical aspect in a grandiose-grotesque, fitted to some 
lines of Ariosto. Her head wore a close hood, disclosing a fringe of grey locks, 
owlish to see about features hooked for action. 

“Ah, you! there you are: good—I'll join you in three minutes,” she sang out to 
him, and cantered to the ridge. 

Hardly beyond the stated number she was beside him again, ranging her steed 
for the victim log to dance a gyration on its branches across the lane and enter 
a field among the fallen compeers. One of her men had run behind her. She 
slid from her saddle and tossed him the reins, catching up her skirts. 

“That means war, as much as they'll have it in England,” she said, seeing his 
glance at the logs. “My husband's wise enough to leave it to me, so I save him 
trouble with neighbours. An ass of a Mr. Gilbert Addicote dares us to make good 
our claim on our property, our timber, because half a score fir-tree roots go stretching 
on to his ground.” 

She swished her whip. Mr. Gilbert Addicote received the stroke and retired, a 
buried subject. They walked on at an even pace. “ You'll see Leo to-morrow. He 
worships you. You may as well give him a couple of hours’ coaching a day for 
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the week. He’ll be hanging about you, and you won’t escape him. Well, and my 
brother Rowsley: how is Lord Ormont? He never comes to me now, since 
Well, it’s nothing to me; but I like to see my brother. She can’t make any change 
here.” Olmer and Lady Charlotte’s bosom were both implied. ‘ What do you 
think ?—you’ve noticed: is he in good health? It’s the last thing he'll be 
got to speak of.” 





Weyburn gave the proper assurances. 
“Not he!” said she. ‘“ He’s never ill. Men beat women in the long race, if 
they haven’t overdone it when young. My doctor wants me to renounce the saddle. 
He says it’s time. Not if I’ve got work for horseback!” she nicked her head 
emphatically: “I hate old age. They sha’n’t dismount me till a blow comes. Hate 
it! But I should despise myself if I showed signs, like a worm under heel. Let 
Nature do her worst; she can’t conquer us as long as we keep up heart. You 
won't have to think of that for a good time yet. Now tell me why Lord Ormont 
didn’t publish the Plan for the Defence you said he was writing; and he was, I 
know. He wrote it and he finished it; you made the fair copy. Well, and he 
read it,—there! see!” She took the invisible sheets in her hands and tore them. 
“That’s my brother. He’s so proud. It would have looked like asking the country, 
that injured him, to forgive him. I wish it had been printed. But whatever he 
does I admire. ‘That-—-she might have advised, if she’d been a woman of public 
spirit or cared for his reputation. He never comes near me. Did she read your 
copy ?” 

The question was meant for an answer. 

Weyburn replied: ‘ Lady Ormont had no sight of it.” 

“Ah! she’s Lady Ormont to the servants, I know. She has an aunt living in 
the house. If my brother’s a sinner, and.there’s punishment for him, he has it from 
that aunt. Pag. . . . something. He bears with her. He's a Spartan. She's his 
pack on his back, for what she covers and the game he plays. It looks just 
tolerably decent with her in the house. She goes gabbling a story about our Embassy 
at Madrid. ‘To preserve propriety, as they cail it. Her niece doesn’t stoop to any 
of those tricks, I’m told. I like her for that.” 

Weyburn was roused: “I think you would like Lady Ormont, if you knew her, 
my lady.” 

“The chances of my liking the young woman are not in the dice-box. You 
call her Lady Ormont: you are not one of the servants. Don’t call her Lady 
Ormont to me.” 

“Tt is her title, Lady Charlotte.” 

She let fly a broadside at him. 

“You are one of the woman’s dupes. I thought you had brains. How can you 
be the donkey not to see that my brother Rowsley, Lord Ormont, would never 
let a woman, lawfully bearing his name, go running the quadrille over London in 
couples with a Lady Staines and a Mrs. Lawrence Finchley, Lord Adderwood, and 
that man Morsfield, who boasts of your Lady Ormont, and does it unwhipped 
tell me why? Pooh, you must be the poorest fool born to suppose it possible my 
brother would allow a man like that man Morsfield to take his wife’s name in his 
mouth a second time. Have you talked much with this young person?” 

“With Lady Ormont ? I have had the honour occasionally.” 

“Stick to the title and write yourself plush-breech. Can’t you be more than a 
footman? Try to be a man of the world; you're old enough for that by now. I 
know she’s good-looking ; the whole tale hangs on that. You needn’t be singing me 
mooncalf hymn tunes of ‘ Lady Ormont, Lady Ormont,’ solemn as a parson’s clerk ; 
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the young woman brought good looks to market ; and she got the exchange she had 
a right to expect. But it’s not my brother Rowsley’s title she has got—except for 
footmen and tradesmen. When there’s a true Countess of Ormont. Unless my 
brother has cut himself from his family. Not he. He’s not mad.” 

They passed through Olmer park gates. Lady Charlotte preceded him, and she 
turned, waiting for him to rejoin her. He had taken his flagellation in the right 
style, neither abashed nor at sham crow: he was easy, ready to converse on any 
topic; he kept the line between supple courtier and sturdy independent; and he 
was a pleasant figure of a young fellow. Thinking which, a reminder that she liked 
him drew her by the road of personal feeling, as usual with her, to reflect upon 
another, and a younger, woman’s observing and necessarily liking him too. 

“You say you fancy I should like the person you call Lady Ormont ?” 

“JT believe you would, my lady.” 

“Are her manners agreeable ?” 

“ Perfect ; no pretension.” 

“Ah! she sings, plays—all that ?” 

“She plays the harp and sings.” 

“You have heard her?” 

“Twice.” 

“She didn’t set you mewing ?” 

“T don’t remember the impulse ; at all events, it was restrained.” 

“She would me; but I’m an old woman. I detest their squalling and strum- 
ming. I can stand it with Italians on the boards: they don’t stop conversation. 
She was present at that fencing-match where you plucked a laurel? I had an 
account of it. I can't see the use of fencing in this country. Younger women can, 
I daresay. Now, look. If we’re to speak of her, I can’t call her Lady Ormont, 
and I don’t want to hear you. Give me her Christian name.” 

“Tt is—”’ Weyburn found himself on a slope without a stay—‘ Aminta.” 

Lady Charlotte’s eye was on him. He felt intolerably hot; his vexation at the 
betrayal of the senseless feeling made it worse, a conscious crimson. 

“ Aminta,” said she, rather in the style of Cuper’s boys, when the name was a 
strange one to them. “I remember my Italian master reading out a poem when 
I was a girl, I read poetry then. You wouldn’t have imagined that. I did, 
and liked it. I hate old age. It changes you so. None of my children know me 
as I was when I had life in me and was myself, and my brother Rowsley called 
me Cooey. They think me a hard old woman. I was Cooey through the woods 
and over the meadows and down stream to Rowsley. Old age is a prison wall 
between us and young people. ‘They see a miniature head and bust, and think it 
a flattery—won’t believe it. After I married I came to understand that the world 
we are in is a world to fight in, or under we go. But I pity the young who 
have to cast themselves off and take up arms. Young women above all.” 

Why had she no pity for Aminta? Weyburn asked it of his feelings, and he 
had the customary insurgent reply from them. 

“You haven’t seen Steignton yet,” she continued. “No place on earth is equal 
to Steignton for me. It’s got the charm. Here at Olmer I’m a mother and a 
grandmother—the ‘devil of an old woman’ my neighbours take me to be. She 
hasn’t been to Steignton either. No, and won’t go there, though she’s working her 
way round, she supposes. He’ll do everything for his ‘Aminta,’ but he won’t take 
her to Steignton. I’m told now she’s won Lady de Culme. That Mrs. Lawrence 
Finchley has dropped the curtsey to her great-aunt and sworn to be a good girl, for 
a change, if Lady de Culme will do the chaperon and force Lord Ormont’s hand. 
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My brother shrugs. ‘There'll be a nice explosion one day soon. Presented? The 
Court won’t have her. That I know for positive. If she’s pushed forward, she’ll be 
bitterly snubbed. It’s on the heads of those women—silly women! I can’t see the 
game Mrs. Lawrence Finchley’s playing. She’d play for fun. If they’d come to me, I’d 
tell them I’ve proof she’s not the Countess of Ormont: positive proof. You look? 
I have it. I hold something ; and not before,—(he may take his Aminta to Steignton, 
he may let her be presented, she may wear his name publicly, I say he’s laughing 
at them, snapping his fingers at them louder and louder the more they seem to be 
pushing him into a corner, until—I know my brother Rowsley !—and, poor dear 
fellow! a man like that, the best cavalry general England ever had :—they’ll re- 
member it when there comes a cry for a general from India: that’s the way with 
the English ; only their necessities teach them to be just!)—he to be reduced to be 
out-manceuvring a swarm of women,—lI tell them, not before my brother Rowsley 
comes to me for what he handed to my care and I keep safe for him, will I 
believe he has made or means to make his Aminta Countess of Ormont.” 

They were at the steps of the house. ‘Turning to Weyburn there, the inex- 
haustible Lady Charlotte remarked that their conversation had given her pleasure. 
Leo was hanging on to one of his hands the next minute. A small girl took the 
other. Philippa and Beatrice were banished damsels. 

Lady Charlotte’s breath had withered the aspect of Aminta’s fortunes. Weyburn 
could forgive her, for he was beginning to understand her. He could not pardon 
“her brother Rowsley,” who loomed in his mind incomprehensible, and therefore 
black. Once he had thought the great general a great man. He now regarded 
him as a mere soldier, a soured veteran ; socially as a masker and a trifler, virtually 
a callous angler playing his cleverly-hooked fish for pastime. 

What could be the meaning of Lady Charlotte’s “that man Morsfield, who 
boasts of your Lady Ormont, and does it unwhipped ” ? 

Weyburn stopped his questioning, with the reflection that he had no right to 
recollect her words thus accurately. 

‘The words, however, stamped Morsfield’s doings and sayings and postures in 
the presence of Aminta with significance. When the ladies were looking on at the 
fencers, Morsfield’s perfect coxcombry had been noticeable. He knew the art of 
airing a fine figure. Mrs. Laurence Finchley had spoken of it, and Aminta had 
acquiesced: in the gravely simple manner of women who may be thinking of it 
much more intently than the vivacious prattler. Aminta confessed to an admiration 
of masculine physical beauty: the picador, matador, of the Spanish ring called up 
an undisguised glow that English ladies show coldly when they condescend to let 
it be seen; as it were, a line or two of colour on the wintriest of skies. She 
might, after all, at heart be one of the leisured, jewelled, pretty-winged ; the spending, 
never harvesting, world she claimed and sought to enter. And what a primitive 
world it was !—world of the glittering beast and the not too swiftly flying prey; 
the savage passions clothed in silk. Surely desire to belong to it writes us paor 
creatures. Mentally, she could hardly be maturer than the hero-worshipping girl 
in the procession of Miss Vincent's young seminarists. Probably so; but she carried 
magic. She was of the order of women who walk as the goddesses of old, bearing 
the gift divine. And, by the way, she had the step of the goddess. Weyburn 
repeated to himself the favourite familiar line expressive of the glorious walk, and 
accused Lord Ormont of being in cacophonous accordance with the perpetual wrong 
of circumstance, he her possessor, the sole person of her sphere insensible to the 
magic she bore! So ran his thought. 

The young man chose to conceive that he thought abstractedly. He was, in 
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truth, often casting about for the chances of his meeting on some fortunate day 
the predestined schoolmaster’s wife: a lady altogether praiseworthy for carrying 
principles of sound government instead of magic. Consequently, susceptible to 
woman’s graces though he knew himself to be, Lady Ormont’s share of them hung 
in the abstract for him. His hopes were bent on an early escape to Switzerland 
and his life’s work. 

Lady Charlotte mounted to ride to the battle daily. She talked of her brother 
Rowsley, and of “ Aminta,” and provoked an advocacy of the Countess of Ormont, 
and trampled the pleas and defences to dust, much in the same tone as on the 
first day; sometimes showing a peep of sweet humaneness, like the ripe berry 
of a bramble, and at others rattling thunder at the wretch of a woman audacious 
enough to pretend to a part in her brother’s title. 

Not that she had veneration for titles. She considered them a tinsel, and 
the devotee on his knee-caps to them a lump for a kick. Adding: “Of course I 
stand for my class; and if we can’t have a manlier people—and it’s not likely in 
a country treating my brother so badly—well, then, let things go on as they are.” 
But it was the pretension to a part in the name of Ormont which so violently 
offended the democratic aristocrat, and caused her to resent it as an assault on 
the family honour, by “a woman springing up out of nothing ”—7.e. a woman of 
no distinctive birth. 

She was rational in her fashion; or Weyburn could at least see where and how 
the reason in her took a twist. ‘The Rev. Mr. Hampton-Evey would not see it; he 
was, in charity to her ladyship, of a totally contrary opinion, he informed Weyburn. 
The laborious pastor and much-enduring Churchman met my lady’s apologist as he 
was having a swing of the legs down the lanes before breakfast, and he fell upon 
a series of complaints, which were introduced by a declaration that “he much 
feared” her ladyship would have a heavy legal bill to pay for taking the law into 
her hands up at Addicotes. 

Her ladyship might, if she pleased, he said, encourage her domestics and her 
husband’s tenants and farm-labourers to abandon the church for the chapel, and 
go, as she had done and threatened to do habitually, to the chapel herself; but 
to denounce the ritual of the Orthodox Church under the denomination of “ bar- 
barous,” to say of the invoking supplications of the service, that they were—she had 
been heard to state it more or less publicly and repeatedly—suitable to abject 
ministers and throngs at the court of an Indian rajah, ¢4a¢ he did not hesitate to 
term highly unbecoming in a lady of her station, subversive, and unchristian. ‘The 
personal burdens inflicted on him by her ladyship he prayed for patience to endure. 
He surprised Weyburn in speaking of Lady Charlotte as “educated and accom- 
plished.” She was rather more so than Weyburn knew, and more so than was 
common among the great ladies of her time. 

Weyburn strongly advised the reverend gentleman on having it out with Lady 
Charlotte in a personal interview. He sketched the great lady’s combative character 
on a foundation of benevolence, and stressed her tolerance for open dealing, and 
the advantage gained by personal dealings with her—after a mauling or two. His 
language and his illustrations touched an old-school chord in the Rev. Mr. 
Hampton-Evey, who hummed over the project, profoundly disrelishing the intro- 
ductory portion. 

“Do me the honour to call and see me to-morrow, after breakfast, before her 
ladyship starts for the fray on Addicote heights,” Weyburn said ; “and I will ask 
your permission to stand by you. Her bark is terrific, we know; and she can 
bite, but there’s no venom.” 
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Finally, on a heave of his chest, Mr. Hampton-Evey consented to call, in the 
interests of peace. 

Weyburn had said it must be “man to man with her, facing her and taking 
steps”; and, although the prospect was unpleasant to repulsiveness, it was a 
cheerful alternative beside Mr. Hampton-Evey’s experiences and anticipations of the 
malignant black power her ladyship could be when she was not faced. 

“Let the man come,” said Lady Charlotte. Her shoulders intimated readiness 
for him. 

She told Weyburn he might be present—insisted to have him present. During 
the day Weyburn managed to slide in observations on the favourable reports of 
Mr. Hampton-Evey’s work among the poor—emollient doses that irritated her to 
fret and paw, as at a checking of her onset. 

In the afternoon the last disputed tree on the Addicotes’ ridge was felled and 
laid in Olmer ground. Riding with Weyburn and the joyful Leo, she encountered 
Mr. Eglett and called out the news. He remarked, in the tone of philosophy proper 
to a placable country gentleman obedient to government on foreign affairs: ‘“ Now 
for the next act. But no more horseback now, mind! ” 

She muttered of not recollecting a promise. He repeated the interdict. Weyburn 
could fancy seeing her lips form words of how she hated old age. 

He had been four days at Olmer, always facing her, “man to man,” in the 
matter of Lady Ormont, not making way at all, but holding firm, and winning 
respectful treatment. They sat alone in her private room, where, without prelude, 
she discharged a fiery squib at impudent hussies caught up to the saddle-bow of a 
hero for just a canter, and pretending to a permanent seat beside him. 

“You have only to see Lady Ormont; you will admit the justice of her claim, 
my lady,” said he; and as evidently he wanted a fight she let him have it. 

“You try to provoke me; you take liberties. You may call the woman Aminta, 
I’ve told you; you insult me when you call the woman by my family name.” 

“Pardon me, my lady: I have no right to call Lady Ormont Aminta.” 

“You’ve never done so, eh? Say!” 

She had him at the edge of the precipice. He escaped by saying, ‘‘ Her Christian 
name was asked the other day, and I mentioned it. She is addressed by me as 
Lady Ormont.” 

“And by her groom and her footman. They all do; it’s the indemnity to that 
class of young woman. Her linendraper is Lady-Ormonting as you do. I took you 
for a gentleman. Let me hear you give her that title again, you shall hear her 
true one, that the world fits her with, from me.” 

The time was near the half-hour bell before dinner, the situation between them 
that of the fall of the breath to fetch words electrical. She left it to him to begin 
the fight, and was not sorry that she had pricked him for it. 

A footman entered the room, bearer of a missive for Mr. Weyburn. Lord 
Ormont’s groom had brought it from London. 

“Send in the man,” said Lady Charlotte. 

Weyburn read :— 


“The Countess of Ormont begs Mr. Weyburn to return instantly. There has 
been an accident in his home. It may not be very serious. An arm—a shock to 
the system from a fall. Messenger informs her, fear of internal hemorrhage. Best 
doctors in attendance.” 


He handed Lady Charlotte the letter. She humped at the first line, flashed 
across the remainder, and in a lowered voice asked : 
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“Sister in the house ?” 

“My mother,” Weyburn said. 

The groom appeared. He knew nothing. The Countess had given him orders 
to spare no expense on the road to Olmer, without a minute’s delay. He had 
ridden and driven. 

He looked worn. Lady Charlotte rang the bell for her butler. To him she 
said : 

“See that this man has a good feed of meat, any pasty you have, and a bottle 
of port wine. He has earned a pipe of tobacco; make up a bed for him. Despatch 
at once any one of the stable-boys to Loughton—the Dolphin. Mr. Leeman there 
will have a chariot, fly, gig, anything, ready-horsed in three hours from now. See 
Empson yourself; he will put my stepper Mab to the light trap; no delay. Have 
his feed at Loughton. Tell Mrs. Maples to send up now, here, a tray, whatever 
she has, within five minutes—not later. <A bottle of the Peace of Amiens Chambertin 
—Mr. Eglett’s. You understand. Mrs. Maples will pack a basket for the journey ; 
she will judge. Add a bottle of the Waterloo Bordeaux. Wait: a dozen of Mr. 
Eglett’s cigars. Brisk with all the.orders. Go.” 

She turned to Weyburn. “You pack your portmanteau faster than a servant 
will do it.” 

He ran upstairs. 

She was beside the tray to welcome and inspirit his eating, and she performed 
the busy butler’s duty in pouring out wine for him. It was a toned old Burgundy, 
happy in the year of its birth, the grandest of instruments to roll the gambol-march 
of the Dionysiaca through the blood of this frame and sound it to the spirit. She 
spoke no word of his cause for departure. He drank, and he felt what earth can 
do to cheer one of her stricken children and strengthen the beat of a heart with a 
dread like a shot in it. 

She, while he flew supporting the body of his most beloved to the sun of Life 
in brighter hope, reckoned the stages of his journey. 

“Leeman at Loughton will post you through the night to Mersley. Wherever 
you bait, it is made known that you come from Olmer, and are one of us. That 
passes you on up to London. Where can Lord Ormont be now ?” 

“In Paris.” 

“Still in Paris? He leaves her. She did well to send as she did. You will 
not pay for the posting along the road.” 

“T will pay for myself-—-I have a purse,” Weyburn said; and continued, “ Oh, my 
lady, there is Mr. Hampton-Evey to-morrow morning: I promised to stand by him.” 

“Tl explain,” said Lady Charlotte. ‘He shall not miss you. If he strips the 
parson and comes as a man and a servant of the poor, he has nothing to fear. 
You’ve done? The night before my brother Rowsley’s first duel I sat with him at 
supper and poured his wine out, and knew what was going to happen, didn’t say a 
word. No use in talking about feelings. Besides, death is only the other side of the 
ditch, and one or other of us must go foremost. Now then, good-bye. Empson’s 
waiting by this time. Mr. Eglett and Leo shall hear the excuses from me. ‘Think 
of anything you may want, while I count ten.” 

She held his hand. He wanted her to be friendly to Lady Ormont, but could 
not vex her at the last moment, touched as he was by her practical kindness. 

She pressed his hand and let it go. 


A 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OLD LOVERS NEW FRIENDS. 


THE cottage inhabited by Weyburn’s mother was on the southern hills over London. 
He reached it late in the afternoon. His mother’s old servant, Martha, spied the 
roadway at the gate of the small square of garden. Her steady look without welcame 
told him the scene he would meet beyond the door, and was the dead in her eyes. 
He dropped from no height; he stood on a level with the blow. 
on the road had lowered him to meet it. 

“Too late, Martha?” 

“*She’s in heaven, my dear.” 


His apprehensions 


“She is lying alone ?” 

“The London doctor left half an hour back. She’s gone. Slipped, and fell, 
coming from her room, all the way down. She prayed for grace to see her son. 
She'll watch over him, be sure. You'll not find it lone and cold. A lady sits 
with it—Lady Ormont, they call her—a very kind lady. My mistress liked her 
voice. Ever since news of the accident, up to ten at night ; and never eats or drinks 
more than a poor, tiny bit of bread-and-butter, with a teacup.” 

Weyburn went upstairs. 

Aminta sat close to the bedside in a darkened room. They greeted silently. 
He saw the white shell of the life that had flown; he took his mother’s hand and 
kissed it, and knelt, clasping it. 

Fear of disturbing his prayer kept Aminta seated. 

Death was a stranger to him. The still warm, half cold, nerveless hand smote 
the fact of things as they were through the prayer for things as we would have 
them. ‘The vitality of his prayer was the sole light he had. It drew sustainment 
from the dead hand in his grasp, and cowered down to the earth claiming all we 
touch. He tried to summon vision of a soaring spirituality; he could not; his 
understanding and senses were too stricken. He prayed on. His prayer was as 
a little fountain, not rising high out of earth, and in the clutch of death; but its 
being it had from death, his love gave it food. f 

Prayer is power within us to communicate with the desired beyond our thirsts. 
The goodness of the dear good mother gone was in him for assurance of a breast 
of goodness to receive her, whatever the nature of the eternal secret may be. The 
good life gone lives on in the mind; the bad has but a life in the body, and that 
not lasting,—it extends, dispreads, it worms away, it perishes. Need we more to 
bid the mind perceive through obstructive flesh the God who reigns, a devil 
vanquished ? 

Be certain that it is the pure mind we set to perceive. The God discerned in 
thought is another than he of the senses. And let the prayer be as a little 
fountain. Rising on a spout, from dread of the hollow below, the prayer may be 
prolonged in words begetting words, and have a pulse of fervour: the spirit of it 
has fallen after the first jet. That is the delirious energy of our craving, which has 
no life in our souls. We do not get to any heaven by renouncing the mother we 
spring from; and when there is an eternal secret for us, it is best to believe that 
Earth knows, to keep near her, even in our utmost aspirations. 

Weyburn still knelt. He was warned to quit the formal posture of an exhausted 
act by the thought, that he had come to reflect upon how he might be useful to 
his boys in a like calamity. 

Having risen, he became aware, that for some time of his kneeling Aminta’s 
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hand had been on his head, and they had raised their souls in unison. It was a 
soul’s link. They gazed together on the calm, rapt features. 

They passed from the room. 

“T cannot thank you,” he said. 

“Oh, no ; I have the reason for gratitude,” said she. “I have learnt to know 
and love her, and hope I may imitate when my time is near.” 

“She ... at the last?” 

“ Peacefully ; no pain. The breath had not left her very long before you came.” 

“T said I cannot; but I must.” 

“Do not.” 

“Not in speech, then.” 

They went into the tasteful little sitting-room below, where the stillness closed 
upon them as a consciousness of loss. 

“You have comforted her each day,” he said. 

“It has been my one happiness.”’ 

“T could not wish for better than for her to have known you.” 

“Say that for me. I have gained. She left her last words for you with me. 
They were love, love . . . pride in her son: thanks to God for having been thought 
worthy to give him birth.” 

“She was one of the noble women of earth.” 
“She was your mother. Let me not speak any more, I think I will now go. 
am rarely given to these 


— 





The big drops were falling. 

“You have not ordered your carriage ?” 

“Tt brings me here. I find my way home.” 

** Alone ?” 

“T like the independence.” 

“ At night, too!” 

“Nothing harmed me. Now it is daylight. A letter arrived for you from 
High Brent this morning. I forgot to bring it. Yesterday two of your pupils 
called here. Martha saw them.” 

Her naming of the old servant familiarly melted him. 

“You will not bear to hear praise or thanks.” 

“Tf I deserved them. I should like you to call on Dr. Buxton; he will tell 
you more than we can. He drove with me the first day, after I had sent you the 
local doctor’s report. I had it from the messenger, his assistant.” 

Weyburn knew Dr. Buxton’s address. He begged her to stay and take some 
nourishment ; ventured a remark on her wasted look. 

“Tt is poor fare in cottages.” 

“T have been feeding on better than bread and meat,” she said. ‘I should 
have eaten if I had felt appetite. My looks will recover, such as they are. | 
hope I have grown out of them; they are a large part of the bondage of women. 
You would like to see me safe into some conveyance. Go upstairs for a few 
minutes ; I will wait here.” 

He obeyed her. Passing from the living to the dead, from the dead to the 
living, they were united in his heart. 

Her brevity of tone, and her speech, so practical upon a point of need, under 
a crisis of distress, reminded him of Lady Charlotte at the time of the groom’s 
arrival with her letter. . 

Aminta was in no hurry to drive. She liked walking and looking down on 
London, she said. 
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“My friend and schoolmate, Selina Collett, comes to me at Whitsuntide. We 
have taken a house on the Upper Thames, above Marlow. You will come and 
see us, if you can be persuaded to leave your boys. We have a boathouse, and 
a bathing-plank for divers. The stream is quiet there between rich meadows. It 
seems to flow as if it ¢hought. I am not poetical; I tell you only my impression. 
You shall be a great deal by yourself, as men prefer to be.” 

“As men are forced to be—I beg!” said he. “Division is against my 
theories.” 

“We might help if we understood one another, I have often fancied. I know 
something of your theories. I should much like to hear you some day on the 
scheme of the school in Switzerland, and also on the schoolmaster’s profession. 
She whom we have lost was full of it, and spoke of it.to me as much as her 
weakness would permit. The subject seemed to give her strength.” 

“She has always encouraged me,” ‘said Weyburn. “I have lost her, but 1 
shall feel that she is not absent. She had ideas of her own about men and 
women.” 

“Some she mentioned.” 

* And about marriage.” 

“That, too.” 

Aminta shook herself out of a sudden stupor. 

“Her mind was very clear up to the last hour upon all the subjects interesting 
her son. She at one time regretted his not being a soldier, for the sake of his 
father’s memory. ‘Then she learned to think he could do more for the world 
as the schoolmaster. She said you can persuade.” 

“We had our talks. She would have the reason if she was to be won. I like 
no other kind of persuasion.” ‘ 

“T long to talk over the future school with you. That is, to hear your 
plans.” 

They were at the foot of the hill, in view of an inn announcing livery stables. 
She wished to walk the whole distance. He shook his head. 

The fly was ready for her soon, and he begged to see her safe home. She 
refused, after taking her seat, but said: “At any other time. We are old 
friends. You will really go through the ceremony of consulting me about the 
school ? ” 

He replied: ‘I am honoured.” 

“Ah, not to me,” said Aminta. ‘‘ We will be the friends we 
be formal with me ?—not from this day ?” 

She put out her hand. He took it gently. ‘The dead who had drawn them 
together withheld a pressure. 





You will not 


Holding the hand, he said: “I shall crave leave of absence for some days ” 

“T shall see you on the day,” said she. 

“Tf it is your desire: I will send word.” 

“We both mourn at heart. We should be in company. Adieu.” 

Their hands fell apart. They looked. The old schooltime was in each mind. 
They saw it as a shore-bank in grey outline across morning mist. Years were 
between ; and there was the division of circumstance, more repelling than an abyss 
or the rush of deep wild waters. 

Neither of them had regrets. Under their cloud, and with the grief they shared, 
they were as happy as two could be in recovering one another as friends. 

On the day of the funeral Aminta drove to the spot where they had parted ; 
she walked to the churchyard. She followed the coffin to its gravel-heap, wishing 
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neither to see nor be seen, only that she might be so far attached to the remains 
of the dead; and the sense of blessedness she had in her bowed simplicity of 
feeling was as if the sainted dead had cleansed and anointed her. 

When the sods had been cast on, the last word spoken, she walked her way 
back, happy in being alone, unnoticed. She was grateful to the chief mourner for 
letting her go as she had come.. That helped her to her sense of purification, the 
haven out of the passions, hardly less quiet than the repose into which the dear 
dead woman, his mother, had entered. 

London lay beneath her. ‘The might of the great hive hummed at the verge 
of her haven of peace without disturbing. There she had been what none had 
known of her: an ambitious girl, modest merely for lack of intrepidity; paralysed 
by her masterful lord ; aiming her highest at a gilt weathercock ; and a disappointed 
creature, her breast a home of serpents; never herself. She thought and hoped 
she was herself now. Alarm lest this might be another of her moods, victim of 
moods as she had latterly been, was a shadow armed with a dart playing round her 
to find the weak spot. It sprang from her acknowledged weakness of nature; and 
she cast about for how to keep it outside her and lean on a true though a small 
internal support. She struck at her desires, to sound them. 

They were yesterday for love ; partly for distinction, for a woman having beauty 
to shine in the sphere of beauty; but chiefly to love and be loved, therefore to 
live. She had yesterday read letters of a man who broke a music from the word— 
about as much music as there is in a tuning-fork, yet it rang and lingered; and 
he was not the magical musician. Now those letters were as dust of the road. 
The sphere of beauty was a glass lamp-globe for delirious moths. She had 
changed. Belief in the real change gave her full view of the compliant coward 
she had been. 

Her heart assured her she had natural courage. She felt that it could be 
stubborn to resist a softness. Now she cared no more for the hackneyed musical 
word ; friendship was her desire. If it is not life’s poetry, it is credible prose; a 
land of low undulations instead of Alps; beyond the terrors and the deceptions. 
And she could trust her friend: he was of a singular constancy. His mother had told 
her of his preserving fetters of a girl he loved when at school; and of his journeys 
to an empty house at Dover. That was past; but, as the boy, so the man would 
be in sincerity of feeling—trustworthy to the uttermost. 

She mused on the friend. He was brave. She had seen how he took his blow, 
and sorrow as a sister, conquering emotion. It was not to be expected of him by 
one who knew him when at school. Had he faults? He must have faults. She, 
curiously, could see none. After consenting to his career as a schoolmaster, and 
seeing nothing ludicrous in it, she endowed him with the young school-hero’s repu- 
tation, beheld him with the eyes of the girl who had loved him—and burnt his old 
letters! bitterly regretted that she burnt his letters !—and who had applauded his 
contempt of ushers and masters opposing his individual will and the thing he thought 
it right to do. 

Musing thus, she turned a corner, on a sudden, in her mind, and ran against a 
mirror, wherein a small figure running up to meet her, grew large and nodded, with 
the laugh and eyes of Browny. So little had she changed! The steadfast experienced 
woman rebuked that volatile, and some might say, faithless girl. But the girl had 
hér answer: she declared they were one and the same, affirmed that the years 
between were a bad night’s dream, that her heart had been faithful, that he who 
conjures visions of romance in a young girl’s bosom must always have her heart, as 
a crisis will reveal it to her. She had the volubility of the mettled Browny of old, 
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and was lectured. When she insisted on shouting “ Matey ! Matey!” she was angrily 
spurned and silenced. 

Aminta ceased to recline in her carriage. An idea that an indolent posture 
fostered vapourish meditations, counselled her sitting rigidly upright and interestedly 
observing the cottagers and merry gutter-children along the squat straight streets of 
a London suburb. Her dominant ultimate thought was, ‘I, too, can work!’ Like 
her courage, the plea of a capacity to work appealed for confirmation to the belief 
which exists without demonstrated -example ; and as she refrained from probing to 
the inner sources of that mental outéry, it was allowed to stand and reign among 
the convictions we store—wherewith to shape our destinies. 

Childishly indeed, quite witlessly, she fell into a trick of repeating the name of 
Matthew Weyburn in her breast and on her lips, after the manner of Isabella 
Finchley Lawrence, when she had inquired for his Christian name and went on 
murmuring it, as if sucking a new bonbon, with the remark: “It sounds nice, it 
suits the mouth.” Little Selina Collett had told, Aminta remembered, how those 
funny boys at Cuper’s could not at first get the name “ Aminta” to suit the mouth, 
but went about making hideous faces in uttering it. She smiled at the recollection, 
and thought, up to a movement of her lips, one is not tempted to do that in saying 
Matthew Weyburn ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
SHOWING A SECRET FISHED WITHOUT ANGLING. 


THAT great couchant dragon of the devouring jaws and the withering breath, known 
as our London world, was in expectation of an excitement above yawns on the 
subject of a beautiful Lady Doubtful proposing herself, through a group of infatuated 
influential friends, to a decorous court, as one among the ladies acceptable. ‘The 
popular version of it sharpened the sauce by mingling romance and cynicism very 
happily ; for the numerous cooks, when out of the kitchen, will furnish a piquant 
dish. ‘Thus, a jewel-eyed girl of half English origin (a wounded British officer is 
amiably nursed in a castle near the famous Peninsular battlefield, etc.), running 
wild down the streets of Seville, is picked up by Lord Ormont, made to discard her 
tambourine, brought over to our shores, and allowed the decoration of his name, 
without the legitimate adornment of his title. Discontented with her position after 
a time, she now pushes boldly to claim the place which will be most effective in 
serving her as a bath. She has, by general consent, beauty; she must, seeing that 
she counts influential friends, have witchery. Those who have seen her riding and 
driving beside her lord, speak of Andalusian grace, Oriental lustre, fit qualifications 
for the fair slave of a notoriously susceptible old warrior. 

She won a party in the widening gossip world; and enough of a party in the 
regent world to make a stream. Pretending to be the actual Countess of Ormont, 
though not publicly acknowledged as his countess by the earl, she had on her side 
the strenuous few who knew and liked her, some who were pleased compassionately 
to patronise, all idle admirers of a shadowed beautiful woman at bay, the devotees 
of any beauty in distress, and such as had seen, such as imagined they had seen, 
such as could paint a mental picture of a lady of imposing stature, persuasive 
appearance, pathetic history, and pronounce her to be unjustly treated, with a general 
belief that she was visible and breathing. She had the ready enthusiasts, the 
responsive sentimentalists, and an honest active minor number, of whom not every 
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one could be declared perfectly unspotted in public estimation, however innocent 
under verdict of the courts of law. 

Against her was the livid cloud-bank over a flowery field, that has not yet spoken 
audible thunder: the terrible aggregate social woman, of man’s creation, hated by 
him, dreaded, scorned, satirised, and, nevertheless, upheld, esteemed, applauded: a 
mark of civilisation, on to which our human society must hold as long as we have 
nothing humaner. She exhibits virtue, with face of waxen angel, with paw of desert 
beast, and blood of victims on it. Her fold is a genial climate, and the material 
pleasures for the world’s sheepy: worshipping herself, she claims the sanctification 
of a performed religion. She is gentle when unassailed, going her way serenely, 
with her malady in the blood. When the skin bears witness to it, she swallows an 
apothecary, and there is a short convulsion. She is refreshed by cutting off diseased 
inferior members: the superior betraying foul symptoms, she covers up and retains ; 
rationally, too, for they minister to her present existence, and she lives all in the 
present. Her subjects are the mixed subservient ; among her rebellious are earth’s 
advanced, who have a cold morning on their foreheads, and these would not dethrone 
her, they would but shame and purify by other methods than the druggist. She 
loves nothing. Undoubtedly, she dislikes the vicious. On that merit she subsists. 

The vexatious thing in speaking of her is, that she compels to the use of the 
rhetorician’s brass instrument. As she is one of the Powers giving life and death, 
one may be excused. ‘This tremendous queen of the congregation has brought 
discredit on her sex for the scourge laid on quivering female flesh, and for the flippant 
indifference shown to misery and to fine distinctions between right and wrong, good 
and bad; and particularly for her undiscriminating hardness upon the starved of 
women. We forget her having been conceived in the fear of men, shaped to gratify 
them. She is their fiction of the state they would fain beguile themselves to suppose 
her sex has reached, for their benefit ; where she may queen it in a corner, certain of 
a loyal support, if she will only give men her half-the-world’s assistance to uplift the 
fabric comfortable to them; together with assurance of paternity, ease of mind in 
absence, exclusive possession, enormous and minutest, etc.; not by any means 
omitting a regimental orderliness, from which men are privately exempt, because 
they are men, or because they are grown boys—the brisker at lessons after a vacation 
or a truancy, says the fiction. 

In those days the world had oscillated, under higher leading than its royal 
laxity, to rigidity. ‘Tiny peccadilloes were no longer matter for jest, and the sinner 
exposed stood so/a to receive the brand. A _ beautiful Lady Doubtful needed her 
husband’s countenance if she was to take one of the permanent steps in public places. 
The party of Lady Charlotte Eglett called on the livid cloud-bank aforesaid to 
discharge celestial bolts and sulphur on the head of an impudent underbred ambitious 
young slut, whose arts had bewitched a distinguished nobleman not young in years 
at least, and ensnared the remainder wits of some principal ancient ladies of the land. 
Professional Puritans, born conservatives, malicious tattlers, made up a goodly tail 
to Lady Charlotte’s party. The epithet underbred was accredited upon the quoted 
sayings and doings of the pretentious young person’s aunt, repeated abroad by 
noblemen and gentlemen present when she committed herself; and the same were 
absurd. ‘They carried a laugh, so they lived and circulated. Lord Ormont submitted 
to the infliction of that horrid female in his household! It was no wonder he stopped 
short of allying himself with the family. 

Nor was it a wonder that the naturally enamoured old warrior or invalided Mars 
(for she had the gift of beauty), should deem it prudent to be out of England when 
she and her crazy friends determined on the audacious move. Or put it the other 
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way —for it is just as confounding right side or left—she and her friends take advantage 
of his absence to make the clever push for an establishment, and socially force him to 
legalise their union on his return. ‘The deeds of the preceding reign had bequeathed 
a sort of legendary credence to the wildest tales gossip could invent under a demurer. 

But there was the fact, the earl was away. Lady Charlotte’s party buzzed every- 
where. Her ladyship had come to town to head it. Her ladyship laid trains of 
powder from dinner-parties, balls, routs, park-processions, into the Lord Chamberlain’s 
ear, and fired and exploded them, deafening the grand official. Do you consider that 
virulent Pagan Goddesses and the flying torch-furies are extinct? Error of Christians ! 
We have relinquished the old names and have no new ones for them ; but they are 
here, inextinguishable, threading the day and night air with their dire squib-trail, if we 
would but see. Hissing they go, and we do not hear. We feel the effects. 

Upon the counsel of Mrs. Lawrence, Aminta sent a letter to Lord Ormont at his 
hotel in Paris, informing him of the position of affairs. He had delayed his return, 
and there had been none of his brief communications. 

She wrote, as she knew, as she felt, coldly. She was guided by others, and her 
name was up before the world, owing to some half-remembered impulsion of past 
wishes, but her heart was numbed; she was not a woman to have a wish without a 
beat of the heart in it. For her name she had a feeling, to be likened rather to the 
losing gambler’s contemplation of a big stake he has flung, and sees it gone while 
fortune is undecided ; and he catches at a philosophy nothing other than his hug of a 
modest little background pleasure, that he has always preferred to this accursed bad 
habit of gambling with the luck against him. Reckless in the cast, she was reckless 
of success. 

Her letter was unanswered. 

Then, and day by day more strongly, she felt for her name. She put a false heart 
into it. She called herself to her hearing the Countess of Ormont, and deigned to 
consult the most foolish friend she could have chosen—her aunt; and even listened to 
her advice, that she should run about knocking at all the doors open to her, and 
state her case against the earl. It seemed the course to take, the moment for taking 
it. Was she not asked if she could now at last show she had pride? Her pride ran 
stinging through her veins, like a band of freed prisoners who head the rout to fire a 
city. She charged her lord with having designedly—oh! cunningly indeed—left her 
to be the prey of her enemies at the hour when he knew it behoved him to be her 
great defender. There had been no disguise of the things in progress: they had 
been spoken of allusively, quite comprehensibly, after the fashion common with two 
entertaining a secret semi-hostility on a particular subject ; one of them being the 
creature that blushes and is educated to be delicate, reserved, and timorous. He was 
not ignorant, and he had left her, and he would not reply to her letter ! 

So fell was her mood, that an endeavour to conjure up the scene of her sitting 
beside the deathbed of Matthew Weyburn’s mother, failed to sober and smooth it, 
holy though that time was. The false heart she had put into the pride of her name 
was powerfuller than the heart in her bosom. But to what end had the true heart 
counselled her of late! It had been a home of humours and languors, an impotent 
insurgent, the sapper of her character; and as we see in certain disorderly States a 
curative incendiarism usurp the functions of the sluggish citizen, and the work of 
re-establishment done by destruction, in peril of a total extinction, Aminta’s feverish 
anger on behalf of her name went a stretch to vivify and give her dulled character a 
novel edge. She said goodbye to cowardice. “I have no husband to defend me— 
I must do it for myself.” The peril of a too complete exercise of independence was 
just intimated to her perceptions. On whom the blame? And let the motively 
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guilty go mourn over consequences! ‘That Institution of Marriage was eyed. Is it not 
a halting step to happiness? It is the step of a cripple; and one leg or the other 
poses for the feebler sex,—small is the matter which! And is happiness our cry? 
Our cry is rather for circumstance and occasion to use our functions, and the 
conditions are denied to women by Marriage—denied to the luckless of women, who 
are many, very many : denied to Aminta, calling herself Countess of Ormont, for one ; 
denied to Mrs. Lawrence Finchley for another, and in a base bad manner. She had 
defended her good name triumphantly, only to enslave herself for life or snatch at the 
liberty which besmirches. 

Reviewing Mrs. Lawrence, Aminta’s real heart pressed forward at the beat, in 
tender pity of the woman for whom a yielding to love was to sin; and unwomanly is 
the woman who does not love: men will say it! Aminta found herself phrasing, 
“ Why was she unable to love her husband ?—he is not old.” She hurried in flight 
from the remark to confidences imparted by other ladies, showing strange veins in an 
earthy world; after which, her mind was bent to rebuke Mrs. Pagnell for the silly 
soul’s perpetual allusions to Lord Ormont’s age. She did not think of his age. But 
she was vividly thinking that she was young. Young, married, loveless, cramped in 
her energies, publicly dishonoured—a Lady Doubtful, courting one friend whom she 
liked among women, one friend whom she respected among men ; that was the sketch 
of her. 

That was in truth the outline, as much as Aminta dared sketch of herself without 
dragging her down lower than her trained instinct would bear to look. Our civilisation 
shuns nature; and most shuns it in the most artificially civilised, to suit the market. 
They, however, are always close to their mother nature, beneath their second nature’s 
mask of custom; and Aminta’s unconscious concluding touch to the sketch: “ My 
husband might have helped me to a footing in Society,” would complete it as a 
coloured picture, if writ in tones. 

She said it, and for the footing in Society she had lost her taste. 

Mrs. Lawrence brought the final word from high quarters: that the application 
must be deferred until Lord Ormont returned to town. It was known before, that 
such would be the decision. She had it from the eminent official himself, and she 
kicked about the room, setting her pretty mouth and nose to pout and sniff, exactly 
like a boy whose chum has been mishandled by a bully. 

“Your dear good man is too much for us. I thought we should drive him. 
Crest un rusé homme de guerre. I like him, but I could slap him. He stops the 
way. Upon my word, he seems tolerably careless of his treasure. Does he suppose 
Mrs. Paggy is a protection? Do you know she’s devoted to that man Morsfield? 
He listens to her stories. ‘To judge by what he shouts aloud, he intends carrying you 
off the first opportunity, divorcing, and installing you in Cobeck Hall. All he fears is, 
that your lord won’t divorce. You should have seen him the other day; he marched 
up and down the room, smacking his head and crying out: ‘ Legal measures or any 
weapons her husband pleases!’ For he has come to believe that the lady would 
have been off with him long before, if her lord had no claim to the marital title. 
‘It’s that husband I can’t get over! that husband!’ He reminded me, to the life, 
of Lawrence Finchley with a headache the morning after a supper, striding, with his 
hand on the shining middle of his head: ‘It’s that Welsh rabbit! that Welsh 
rabbit!’ He has a poor digestion, and he will eat cheese. The Welsh rabbit 
chased him into his bed. But listen to me, dear, about your Morsfield. I told 
you he was dangerous.” 

* He is not my Morsfield,” said Aminta. 

“ Beware of his having a tool in Paggy. He boasts of letters.” 
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“Mine? ‘Two; and written to request him to cease writing to me.” 

“He stops at nothing. And, oh, my blessed Simplicity! don’t you see you gave 
him a step in begging him to retire? Morsfield has lived a good deal among our 
neighbours, who expound the physiology of women. He anatomises us; pulls us to 
pieces, puts us together, and then animates us with a breath of his ‘ passion’—sincere 
upon every occasion, I don’t doubt. He spared me, although he saw I was engaged. 
Perhaps it was because I’m of no definite colour. Or he thought I was not a 
receptacle for ‘ passion.’ And quite true,—Adder, the dear good fellow, has none. 
Or where should we be? On a Swiss Alp, in a chalet, he shooting chamois, and I 
milking cows, with ah-ahio, ah-ahio, all day long, and a quarrel at night over curds and 
whey. Well, and that’s a better old pensioner’s limp to his end for ‘ passion’ than 
the foreign hotel bell rung mightily, and one of the two discovered with a dagger in 
the breast, and the other a don’t-/ook lying on the pavement under the window. Yes, 





and that’s better than ‘ passion’ splitting and dispersing upon new adventures, from 
habit, with two sparks remaining of the fire.” 

Aminta took Mrs. Lawrence’s hands. “Is it a lecture ?” 

She was kissed. ‘ Frothy gabble. I’m really near to ‘ passion’ when I embrace 
you. You're the only one I could run away with; live with all alone, I believe. 
I wonder men can see you while that silly lord of yours is absent, and not begin 
Morsfielding. ‘They’re virtuous if they resist. Paggy tells the world . . . well?” 

Aminta had reddened. ‘‘ What does my aunt tell the world ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence laid her smoothing hand absently on a frill of lace fichu above 
a sternly disciplined bosom at half-heave. “J think I can judge now that you’re 
not much hurt by this wretched business of the presentation. ‘The little service I 
could do was a moral lesson to me on the subject of deuce-may-care antecedents. 
My brother ‘Tom, too, was always playing truant, as a boy. It’s in the blood.” 

She seemed to be teasing, and Aminta cried: “My aunt! Let me hear. She 
tells the world —— ?” * 

“ Paggy ? ah, yes. Only that she says the countess has an exalted opinion of Mr. 
Secretary's handwriting—as witnessed by his fair copy of the Memoirs, of course.” 

“Poor woman! How can she talk such foolishness! I guessed it.” 

“You wear a dark red rose when you're guessing, a mie,—French for my Aminta.” 

“ But consider, Isabella, Mr. Weyburn has just had the heaviest of losses. My 
aunt should spare mention of him.” 

“Matthew Weyburn! we both like the name.” Mrs. Lawrence touched at her 
friend and gazed. “I’ve seen it on certain evenings—crimson over an olive sky. 
What it forebodes, I can’t imagine; but it’s the end of a lovely day. They say it 
threatens rain, if it begins one. It’s an ominous herald.” 

“You make me,” said Aminta. “I must redden if you keep looking at me so 
closely.” 





“Now frown one little bit, please. I love to see you. I love to see a secret 
disclose itself ingenuously.” 

“But what secret, my dear?” cried Aminta’s defence of her innocence ; and she 
gave a short frown. 

“Have no fear. Mr. Secretary is not the man to be Morsfielding. And he can 
enjoy his repast; a very good sign. But is he remaining long?” 

“He is going soon, I hear.” 

“He’s a good boy. I could have taken to him myself, and not dreaded a 
worrying. There’s this difference between you and me, though, my Aminta; one of 
us has the fireplace prepared for what’s-his-name—‘ passion.’ Kiss me. How could 
you fancy you were going to have a woman for your friend and keep hidden from 
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her any one of the secrets that blush! and with Paggy to aid! I am sure it 
means very little. Admiration for good handwriting is ” a smile broke the 
sentence. 

“You're astray, Isabella.” 

“Not I, dear, I’m too fond of you.” 

“You read what is not.” 

“ What is not yet written, you mean.” 

“What never could be written.” 

“T read what is in the blood, and comes out to me when I look. ‘That lord 
of yours should take to study you as I have done ever since I fell in love with 
you. He’s not counselling himself well in keeping away.” 

“Now you speak wisely,” said Aminta. 

“Not a particle more wisely. And the reason is close at hand—see. You are 
young, you attract—how could it be otherwise? and you have ‘ passion’ sleeping, and 
likely to wake with a spring whether roused or not. In my observation goodman 
t’other fellow—the poet’s friend—is never long absent when the time is ripe—at least, 
not in places where we gather together. Well, one is a buckler against the other: I 
don’t say with lovely Amy May,—with an honourable woman. But Aminta can smell 
powder and grow more mettlesome. Who can look at you and be blind to passion 
sleeping! The sight of you makes me dream of it—me, a woman, cool as a wine- 
cellar or a well. So there’s to help you to know yourself and be on your guard. 
I know I’m not deceived, because I’ve fallen in love with you, and no love can be 
without jealousy, so I have the needle in my breast, that points at any one who holds 
a bit of you. Kind of sympathetic needle to the magnet behind anything. You'll 
know it, if you don’t now. I should have felt the thing without the aid of Paggy. 
So, then imagine all my nonsense unsaid, and squeeze a drop or two of sirop de 
bon conseil out of it, as if it were your own wise meditation.” 

The rest of Mrs. Lawrence’s discourse was a swallow’s wing skimming the city 
stream. She departed, and Aminta was left to beat at her heart and ask whether 
it had a secret. 

But if there was one, the secret was out, and must have another name. It 
had been a secret for her until she heard her friend speak those pin-points that 
pricked her heart and sent the blood coursing over her face, like a betrayal, so 
like as to resemble a burning confession. 

But if this confessed the truth, she was the insanest of women. No woman 
could be surer that she had her wits. She had come to see things, previously 
mysteries, with surprising clearness. As, for example, that passion was part of her 
nature ; therefore her very life, lying tranced. She certainly could not love without 
passion: such an abandonment was the sole justification of love in a woman standing 
where she stood. And now for the first time she saw her exact position before the 
world ; and she saw some way into her lord: saw that he nursed a wound, 
extracted balm from anything enabling him to show the world how he despised it, 
and, undesigningly immolated her for the petty gratification. 

It could not, in consequence, be the truth. She was passionless. Once it was 
absolutely true. She swam away to the golden-circled Island of Once; landed, 
and dwelt there solitarily and blissfully, looking forward to Sunday’s walk round 
the park, looking back on it. Proudly she could tell herself that her dreams of 
the Prince of the Island had not been illusions as far as he was concerned ; for 
he had a great soul. He did not aim at a tawdry glory. He was a loss to our 
army—no loss to his country or the world. A woman might clasp her feeling of 
pride in having foreseen distinction for him; and a little, too, in distinguishing 
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now the true individual distinction from the feathered uniform vulgar. Where the 
girl’s dreams had proved illusigns, she beheld in a title and luxuries, in a loveless 
marriage. 

That was perilous ground. Still it taught her to see that the substantial is the 
dust ; and passion not being active, she could reflect. After a series of penetrative 
flashes, flattering to her intelligence the more startling they were, reflection was 
exhausted. She sank on her nature's desire to join or witness agonistic incidents, 
shocks, wrestlings, the adventures which are brilliant air to sanguine energies. 
Imagination shot up, and whirled the circle of a succession of them; and she had 
a companion and leader, unfeatured, reverently obeyed, accepted as not to be 
known, not to be guessed at, in the deepest hooded inmost of her being speechlessly 
divined. 

The sudden result of Aminta’s turmoil was a determination that she must look 
on Steignton. And what was to be gained by that? She had no idea. And how 
had she stopped her imaginative flight with the thought of looking on Steignton ? 
All she could tell was, that it would close a volume. She could not say why the 
volume must be closed. 

Her orders for the journey down to Steignton were prompt. Mrs. Pagnell had 
an engagement at the house of Lady Staines for the next day to meet titles and 
celebrities, and it precluded her comprehension of the project. She begged to have 
the journey postponed. She had pledged her word, she said. 

“To Mr. Morsfield ?” said Aminta. 

Her aunt was astounded. 

“T did tell him we should be there, my dear.” 

“ He appears to have a pleasure in meeting you.” 

“He is one of the real gentlemen of the land 

“You correspond with him ?” 

“T may not be the only one.” 

“Foolish aunty! How can you speak to me in that senseless way?” cried 
Aminta. ‘You know the schemer he is, and that I have no protection from his 


” 


advances unless I run the risk of bloodshed.” 

“My dear Aminta, whenever I go into society, and he is present, I know I 
shall not be laughed at, or fall into that pit of one of their dead silences, worse 
for me to bear than titters and faces. It is their way of letting one feel they are 
of birth above us. Mr. Morsfield—purer blood than many of their highest titles 
is always polite, always deferential; he helps me to feel I am not quite out of 
my element in. the sphere I prefer. We shall be travelling alone ?” 





“Have you any fear?” 

“Not if nothing happens. Might we not ask that Mr. Weyburn ?” 

“He has much work to do. He will not long be here. He is absent 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Pagnell remarked: ‘I must say he earns his money easily.” 

Aminta had softened herself with the allusion to the shortness of his time with 
them. Her aunt’s coarse hint, and the thought of his loss, and the banishment it 
would be to her all the way to Steignton, checked a sharp retort she could have 
uttered, but made it necessary to hide her eyes from sight. She went to her bed- 
room, and flung herself on the bed. Even so little as an unspoken defence of him 
shook her to floods of tears. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


( To be continued. ) 
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¥ ’ UR early autumn was aglow with 

ae! " l/s Le light and colour that morning, 

i the air pregnant with the redolent 

scent of wet earth, and soaked, 

dead leaves ; and, not to waste the sweetness 

of it upon the white pavement of the city of 

the Czesars, I strolled out of the Porta Salaria towards the broad expanse of campagna 
beyond. 

I knew that my friend had been residing at his wigva for several weeks ; he 
invariably turned agriculturist at vintage time, haunted as he was with a passion for 
making wine according to modern systems, differing slightly from those taught by 
Noah to his forefathers, and still in high favour with us. And I thought to myself 
that, as it was about time for him to be tasting of the result of his cenological studies, 
a visit from me would be particularly acceptable that day, since he had repeatedly 
requested me to give him my opinion of his new wine. 

After a delightful walk of half an hour I reached the suburban villa, and was 
greeted with a warm welcome, notwithstanding my friend’s evident preoccupation 
while eyeing the delicate instruments which were to indicate each progressive step 
in the chemical process of ebullition, as well as the other mysterious transformations 
that were to metamorphose the juice of the grapes into nectar. 

I did not feel myself called upon, however, to follow him in his divers and 
complicated manipulations, but rather to judge of the result; and I preferred to 
leave the house and pass the intervening hours in the bright-hued autumn greenth 
of the garden. 

The villa, or casina, as it is commonly called, had apparently not been built to 
serve the humble purposes to which it was destined to-day; but affected rather, with 
its stuccoed ornamentations, now crumbling and deformed, the appearance of a 
graceful cinquecento “villetta.” This impression grew stronger when, issuing from 
the back door, you came upon a broad and fairly long avenue of stately ilex trees, 
intermingled with sweet-smelling laurels, which led to a semicircular piazza, surrounded 
by bushes and low plants of the same species. In the centre of this open space there 
was a fountain, which formed the background and completed the charming perspective 
that met the eye as one entered the front door of the house. 

I chose the-neighbourhood of the fountain for my resting-place, intending to 
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remain there until my friend should hail me to the midday meal; and I sat down 
upon one of the marble benches which stood in symmetrical order round the fountain. 
The air was sharp, the sun very hot, and not a cloud was to be seen overhead ; but 
it was autumn sunshine, that does not absorb the dew crystals upon the fine gossamer 
webs in the shadow of the bushy hedgerows. The earth and shrubbery were still 
moist with the rain which had fallen before day, and the odour of damp laurels and 
dripping ilex-leaves was extremely penetrating. The subtle, peaceful charm of the 
spot enthralled my senses, and a delicious feeling of drowsiness crept over me as 
I closed my eyes and began to dream of—nothing. 

Presently the sound of steps in the direction of the casina disturbed the thoughts 
which, I think I said, were absent from my brain; and, looking round, I saw a girl 
of about seventeen coming towards the fountain near which I was seated. She 
wore the costume of the z//ane//e of those Tivoli hills which closed the horizon 
of the landscape I had been gazing at a moment before, and under her arm she 
carried a copper vessel—the classical conca—which led me to suppose that she was 
coming to the fountain to draw water. I had never seen her before ; and, from the 
half-shy, half-astonished manner in which she looked from right to left, turning her 
head suddenly about like one unaccustomed to the surroundings, I gathered that 
she must be the new maid whom my friend had told me he was expecting from the 
mountain town. 

As I followed her with my eyes, I noticed that she was plump and rosy and very 
mignonne—full of curiosity and observant by nature. She thought she was alone, nor 
could she suspect that she was being watched, for the marble bench upon which I 
was seated was completely hidden from view by the shrubbery which crowded around 
it. It was perhaps over a hundred years that the boxwood and the laurels, planted 
there for the purpose of being forced with pruning knife and garden scissors to form 
a part of the symmetry of the entire architecture, had been left to grow wild and 
spread at the bidding and pleasure of Mother Nature. 

The cinquecento artist who planned the garden had chosen an exceedingly 
charming subject to adorn his fountain. Upon a pedestal of moderate height there 
stood the figure of a marble faun. With perfect ease and grace of posture, his 
body well posed upon his caprid legs, he held a dilated gourd in his arms, and 
this he pressed so naturally to his chest, causing it to crease and fold where he 
produced the effort, thereby rendering smooth and tumid the remaining surface, 
that it seemed as if the jet of water which issued from it was really due to this 
compression. And the sylvan deity was well pleased with the effect he produced, 
for he smiled maliciously while watching the sparkling liquid as it flowed into 
the basin at his feet. He seemed extremely youthful; his downy beard was rare 
and short, and the hairs scarce upon his body. His mouth was rather broad, 
to be sure; but then I noticed that it did not quite reach to his small peaked 
goat’s ears, as would have been correct in one of his kind. In fact, he appeared 
to me to be a most human specimen, and so very good-looking that I half suspected 
he was not the direct descendant of a faun and /auness of pure lineage, but 
rather—who knows ?—perchance had a more human origin. 

When the little maiden reached the fountain she pushed her pitcher under the 
spout, and while it was filling she lifted her head, and her eyes met those of 
the lively faun. He seemed to smile back at her as the sparkling water plashed into 
her pitcher ; and the zd/anel//a, who stood with the palms of her firm brown hands 
half circling her comely waist, looked back into his eyes until she too began to smile 
both with her eyes and her lips. 
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The faun did not seem to weary of the pastime ; neither did she. 

At last the conca was full to overflowing, and the little maid withdrew it and placed 
it upon her head ; and having looked again and smiled pleasantly at her new acquaint- 
ance, she turned her face towards the casina. She proceeded a few yards with slow, 
measured steps, and a cadenced, undulating movement of the hips and the shoulders 
produced by the effort to maintain the balance of the weight she carried on her 
head ; and then I saw her pause and turn round deliberately to look once more at the 
sylvan youth, and she smiled again as she did so. 

The witchery of his charms was making her forget the domestic errand upon which 
she had been sent ; but presently she seemed to remember it, and, having given one 
long, last look at her friend, she moved resolutely towards the house. 

At this point of the delightful little scene of hybrid flirtation which I had been 
watching from my green hiding-place, an irrepressible desire to give vent to my 
mirth suddenly overpowered me, and I burst out laughing in shrill tones that must 
have sounded all the louder for having been so long repressed. 

Then I saw the little maid’s countenance change abruptly and lose every vestige 
of joviality, and, with half-parted, anxious lips, and eyes dilated with ill-defined terror, 
she fled precipitately towards the casina. 
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RING roses, youths, W 


See at life's threshold full-lipped Eros 





red roses, with full 


hands ; 




























Bring lilies, maidens, snow- 
white, delicate. 


stands, 
And white Loves hover round the 
flower-hung gate ; 
Bring jests and jocund strains, 
Laughter and jovial mirth, 
For still the young God reigns 
O’er all the earth. 


Sing carols, maidens, carols to his 
name ; 

Sound, striplings, sound for joy a 
lusty note ; 

Acclaim him, pipes and flutes, as 
when he came 

To Hellas, or old Nile in years 
remote. 

Raise gleeful hymns and high 

To the blue vault above. 

He lives, he cannot die— 

Immortal Love! 
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AT A COUNTRY WEDDING. 





Forget ye, as the wise Earth doth | 
forget, | 

Calm in divine oblivion of the years, | 

The slow-paced ages and their load, 
the fret 

Of hopes illusive, and distracting 
fears ; 

The cares, the trials, the strife, 

Wherethrough man’s labouring feet 

Have trod the round of life; 

Yet found it sweet. 


For fair as once was Hellas, fair 
and young 

Our June-lit England shows, and 
lovelier still Sea 

Than clear Cephissus’ waters ofttimes sung, 

Cool Isis doth her lilied fountains fill. 

Young is the Earth, youth knows not change, 

And Love renews himself. The same 

As in dim years and regions strange, 


His altar flame. 


Thro’ golden buttercups, in crested grass, 
To the lone ivied church beneath the yew 
Gaily on, white procession, gaily pass! 

‘Tis the old worship, tho’ the rite be new. 
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Through youth’s full veins to-day 
The same quick pulses move ; 
Still Hymen beareth sway 

And crowneth Love. 


Forget the tired Earth’s plenitude of years, 
Forget Time’s weird Acadian music sad ; 
Touch not a chord, think not a 
thought, but cheers 













Lift high; lift only merry 
strains and glad. 

A little, little while we are,— 

Sing, youths and maids, with 
joyous voice! 

Forget long hopes, and issues far. 


To-day rejoice! 


Bring roses, youths, red_ roses, 
with full hands ; 

Bring lilies, maidens, snow-white, 
delicate. 


LEWIS MORRIS. 























I. 


ARPON perched in a room at the top of the mill. He could 
see every house in the village, and he knew people a long 
distance off. He was a merry dwarf, and, in his way, had good 
timés in the world. He could laugh at himself,—a proof of 

his title to laugh at others. He turned the misery of the world 
into a game, and grinned at it from his high little eyrie with the 
dormer window. He had lived with Farette, the miller, for many 
years, serving him with a kind of humble insolence. He had little 
respect for his master; sometimes he called him a fool. But that 
was only to Farette ; to Farette’s wife he said what would make one pity the 
sordid old man. 

It was not a joyful day for Farette when he married Julie. She led him a 
pretty travel. He had started as her master; he ended by being her slave and 
victim. She was a wilful wife. She had made the Seigneur Baudaire, of the House 
with the Tall Porch, to quarrel with his son Armand, so that Armand disappeared 
from Pontiac for years. 

‘When that happened she had already stopped confessing to the good Curé; so 
it may be guessed there were things she did not care to tell, for which she had 
no repentance. But Parpon knew, and Medallion the auctioneer guessed; and the 
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Little Chemist’s wife hoped that it was not so. Medallion never rested until he had 
made Julie tacitly own to the truth; and when she looked at Parpon, as he perched 
ona chest of drawers, with his head cocked 


 : 


and his eyes blinking, she knew that he read 
her also. But she did not know all that was 
in his head. She said sharp things to him, 
as she did to everybody, for she had a very 
poor opinion of the world, and thought all 
as flippant as herself. She took nothing 
seriously ; she was too vain. Except. that 
she was sorry Armand was gone, she rather 
plumed herself on having separated the 
Seigneur and his son—it was something to 
have been the pivot in a tragedy. There 
came others to the village, as, for instance, 
a series of clerks to the avocat; but she 
would not decline from Armand upon them. 
She merely made them miserable. 

But she did not grow prettier as time 
went on. Even Annette, the sad wife of the 
drunken Bénoit, kept her fine looks; but 
then, Annette’s life was a thing for a book, 
and she had a beautiful child. You cannot 
keep this from the face of a woman. Nor can you keep the other: when the heart 





The Miller. 


rusts the rust shows. 

After a good many years, Armand Baudaire came back in time to see his father 
die. Then Julie picked out her smartest ribbons, capered at the mirror, and dusted 
her face with oatmeal, because she thought that he would ask her to meet him 
at the Bois Noir, as he did long ago. ‘The days passed, and he did not come. 
When she saw Armand at the funeral—a tall man with a dark beard and a grave 
face, not like the Armand she had known, he seemed a great distance from her, 
though she could almost have touched him once as he turned from the grave. She 
would have liked to throw herself into his arms, and cry before them all, “ Mon 
Armand!” and go away with him to the House with the Tall Porch. She did 
not care about Fayette, the mumbling old man who hungered for money, having 
ceased to hunger for anything else—even for Julie, who laughed and shut her door at 
him, and cowed him. 

After the funeral she had a strange feeling. She had not much brains, but 
she had some shrewdness, and she felt her romance askew. She stood before the 
mirror, rubbing her face with oatmeal and frowning hard. Presently a voice behind 
her said, “‘ Madame Julie, shall I bring another bag of meal ?” 

She turned quickly, and saw Parpon on a table in the corner, his legs drawn 
up to his chin, his black eyes twinkling. 

“ Misérable !” she cried, and threw the meal at him. He had a very long quick 
arm. He caught the basin as it came, but the meal covered him. He blew it from 
his beard, laughing softly, and twirled the basin on his finger-point. 

“Like that, there will need two bags!” he said. 

“ Imbéciie !” she cried, standing angry in the centre of the room. 

“ Ho, ho! what a big word! See what it is to have the tongue of fashion !” 

She looked helplessly round the room. 
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“J will kill you !” 

“ Let us die together,” answered Parpon: “ we are both sad.” 

She snatched the poker from the fire, and ran at him. He caught her wrists with 
his great hands, big enough for tall Medallion, and held her. 

“T said ‘together,’” he chuckled; “not one before the other. We might 
jump into the flume at the mill, or go over the dam at the Bois Noir; or, there 
is Farette’s- musket which he is cleaning—mon Dieu ! but it will kick when it fires, 
it is so old!” 

She sank to the floor. ‘Why does he clean the musket?” she asked; fear, and 
something wicked too, in her eye. Her fingers ran forgetfully through the hair on 
her forehead, pushing it back, and the marks of small-pox showed. ‘The contrast 
with her smooth cheeks gave her a weird look. Parpon got quickly on the table 
again and sat like a Turk, with a furtive eye on her. 

“Who can tell?” he said at last. ‘“’That musket has not been fired for 
years. It would not kill a bird; the shot would scatter: but it might kill a man ; 
a man is bigger.” 


“ Kill a man!” 


She showed her white teeth with a savage little smile. 

“Of course it is all guess. I asked him what he would shoot, and he said, 
‘Nothing good to eat.’ I said I would eat what he killed. ‘Then he got pretty mad, 
and said I couldn’t eat my own head. Holy! that was funny for Farette! Then 
I told him there was no good going to the Bois Noir, for there would be nothing to 
shoot. Well, did I speak true, Madame Julie ?” 

She was conscious of something new in Parpon. She could not define it. 
Presently she got to her feet and said : “I don’t believe you—you’re a monkey !” 

“ A monkey can climb a tree quick ; a man has to take the shot as it comes.” 
He stretched up his powerful arms, with a swift motion as of climbing, laughed, 
and added: “ Madame Julie, Farette has poor eyes, he could not see a hole in a 
ladder. But he has a kink in his head about the Bois Noir. People have talked z 

“Pshaw!” Julie said, crumpling her apron and throwing it out; “he is a child 
and a coward. He should not play with a gun ; it might go off and hit him.” 

Parpon hopped down and trotted to the door. Then he turned and said, with 
asly gurgle: ‘“‘ Farette keeps at that gun. What is the good? There will be nobody 
at the Bois Noir any more. I will go and tell him.” 

She rushed at him with fury, but seeing Annette in the road, she stood still and 
beat her foot angrily on the doorstep. She was ripe for a quarrel, and she would say 
something hateful to Annette ; for she never forgot that Farette had asked Annette 
to be his wife before herself was considered. She smoothed out her wrinkled apron, 
and waited. 

“Good day, Annette,” she said loftily. 

“ Good day, Julie,” was the quiet reply. 

“Will you come in ?” 





“T am going to the mill for flax-seed. Bénoit has rheumatism.” 

“ Poor Bénoit !” said Julie, with a meaning toss of her head. 

“Poor Bénoit!” responded Annette gently. Her voice was always sweet. One 
would never have known that Bénoit was a drunken idler. 

“Come in. I will give you the meal from my own. Then it will cost you 
nothing,” said Julie, with an air. 

“Thank you, Julie, but I would rather pay.” 

“T do not sell my meal,” answered Julie. ‘“What’s a few pounds of meal to 
the wife of Farette? I will get it for you. Come in, Annette.” 
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She turned towards the door, then stopped all at once. There was the oatmeal 
which she had thrown at Parpon, the basin, and the poker. She wished she had 
not asked Annette in. But in some things she had a quick wit, and she hurried 
to say: “It was that yellow cat of Parpon’s. It spilt the meal, and I went at it 
with the poker.” 

Perhaps Annette believed her. She did not think about it one way or the other ; 
her mind was with the sick Bénoit. She nodded and said nothing, hoping that the 
flax-seed would be got at once. But when she saw that Julie expected an answer, 
she said, “Cecilia, my little girl, has a black cat—so handsome. It came from the 
house of the poor Seigneur Baudaire a year ago. We took it back, but it would 
not stay. 

Annette spoke simply and frankly, but her words cut like a knife. 

Julie responded, with a click of malice: ‘ Look out that the black cat doesn’t kill 
the dear Cecilia.” 

Annette started, but she did not believe that cats sucked the life from children’s 
lungs, and she replied calmly: “I am not afraid; the good God keeps my child.” 
She then got up and came to Julie, and said: “It is a pity, Julie, that you have not 
a child. <A child makes all right.” 

Julie was wild to say a fierce thing, for it seemed that Annette was setting off 
Bénoit against Farette; but the next moment she grew hot, her eyes smarted, and 
there was a hint of trouble at her throat. She had lived very fast. in the last few 
hours, and it was telling on her. She could not rule herself—she could not play 
a part so well as she wished. She had not felt before the thing that gave a new 
pulse to her body and a joyful pain at her breasts. Her eyes got blurred so that 
she could not see Annette, and, without a word, she hurried to get the meal. She 
was silent when she came back. She put the meal into Annette’s hands. She felt 
that she would like to talk of Armand. She knew now there was no evil thought 
in Annette. She did not like her more for that, but she felt she must talk, and 
Annette was safest. So she took her arm. ‘Sit down, Annette,” she said. ‘ You 
come so seldom.” 

“ But there is Bénoit, and the child 

“ The child has the black cat from the House!” ‘There was again a sly ring to 
Julie’s voice, and she almost pressed Annette into a chair. 

“Well, it must only be a minute.” 

“Were you at the funeral to-day ?” Julie began. 

“No; I was nursing Bénoit. But the poor Seigneur! They say he died without 
confession. No one was there except Monsieur Medallion, the Little Chemist, old 
Sylvie, and Monsieur Armand. But, of course, you have heard everything.” 

“Ts that all you know?” queried Julie. 

“Not much more. I go out little, and no one comes to me except the Little 
Chemist’s wife—she is a good woman.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Only something of the night the Seigneur died. He was sitting in his chair, 
not afraid, but very sad, we can guess. By-and-by he raised his head quickly. ‘I 
hear a voice in the Tall Porch,’ he said. They thought he was dreaming. But he 
said other things, and cried again that he heard his son’s voice in the Porch. They 
went and found Monsieur Armand. Then a great supper was got ready, and he sat 
very grand at the head of the table, but died quickly, when making a grand speech. 

It was strange he was so happy, for he did not confess—he was not absolved !” 
This was more than Julie had heard. She showed excitement. 


” 
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“The Seigneur and Monsieur Armand were good friends when he died?” she asked. 

Quite.” 

All at once Annette remembered the old talk about Armand and Julie. She 
was confused. She wished she could get up and run away; but hurry would 
look strange. 

“You were at the funeral?” she added after a minute. 

“ Everybody was there.” 

“T suppose Monsieur Armand looks very fine and strange after his long travel,” 
said Annette shyly, rising to go. 

“He was always the grandest gentleman in the province,” answered Julie, in 
her old vain manner. “You should have seen the women look at him to-day! 
But they are nothing to him—he is not easy to please ! ” 

“Good day,” said Annette, shocked and sad, moving from the door. Suddenly 
she turned, and laid a hand on Julie’s arm. ‘Come and see my sweet Cecilia,” 
she said. “She is gay; 
she will amuse you.” 

She was thinking again 
what a pity it was that Julie 
had no child. 

“To see Cecilia and 
the black cat? Very well, 
—some day.” 

You could not have told 
what she meant. But, as 
Annette turned away again, 
she glanced at the mill; 
and there, high up in the 
dormer window, sat Parpon, 
his yellow cat on his shoul- 
der, grinning down at her ! 

She wheeled and went 
into the house. 


ry 





II. 


Parpon sat there for a 
long time, the cat purring 
against his head, and not 
seeming the least afraid of 
falling, though its master 
was well out on the window- 
ledge. He kept mumbling 
to himself : 

“Ho! ho! Farette is 
below there with the gun, 
rubbing and rubbing at the 
rust! Holy Mother, how 
it will kick! But he will 
only meddle. If she set her eye at him and came up bold and said, ‘ Farette, go 
and have your cognac, and then to bed!’ he would sneak away. But he has heard 








“Rubbing at the rust.” 
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something. Some fool, perhaps that Bénoit,—no, he is sick,—perhaps the herb-woman 
has been talking, and he thinks he will make a fuss. But it will be nothing. And 
Monsieur Armand, will he look at her?” He chuckled at the cat, which set its head 
back and hissed in reply. Then he sang something to himself. 

Parpon was a poor little dwarf, with a big head, but he had one thing which 
made up for all, though no one knew it—or, at least, he thought so. The Curé himself 
did not know. Hé had a beautiful voice. Even in speaking it was pleasant to 
hear, though he roughened it in a way. It pleased him that he had something of 
which the finest man or woman would be glad. He had said to himself many 
times that even Armand Baudaire would envy him; and as to Bénoit, who once 
sang, his voice was nothing to Parpon’s. 

Sometimes Parpon went away off into the Bois Noir, and, perched there in a 
tree, sang away—a man, shaped something like an animal, with a voice like a 
muffled silver bell. 

Some of his songs he had made himself: wild things, broken thoughts, not 
altogether human ; the language of a world between man and the spirits. But it was 
all pleasant to hear, even when, at times, there ran a weird, dark thread through 
the woof. No one in the valley had ever heard the thing he sang softly as he sat 
looking down at Julie :— 

‘* The little white smoke blows there, blows here, 
The little blue wolf comes down— 
Crest la! 
And the hill-dwarf laughs in the young wife’s ear, 
When the devil comes back to town— 
Crest la!” 

It was crooned quietly, but it was distinct and melodious, and the cat purred 
an accompaniment, its head thrust into his thick black hair. From where Parpon 
sat he could see the House with the Tall Porch, and, as he sang, his eyes ran from 
the miller’s doorway to it. 

Off in the grounds of the dead Seigneur’s place he could see a man push the 
pebbles with his foot, or twist the branch of a shrub thoughtfully as he walked. At 
last another man entered the garden. The two greeted warmly, and passed up 
and down the garden together. 

“My good friend,” said the Curé, “it is too late to mourn for those lost years. 
Nothing can give them back. As Parpon the dwarf—you remember him: a wise 
little man, that Parpon!—as he said one day: ‘For everything you lose you get 
something, if only how to laugh at one’s self!’” 

The young man smiled. “Parpon must laugh much. But would you have me 
laugh at myself, Monsieur?” 

The priest answered gravely: “A little. One is not sure that one regrets till 
one laughs—fardon / in scornful pity at one’s mistake.” 

Armand nodded thoughtfully, and answered, “You are right,—you and Parpon. 
But I cannot forgive myself; he was so fine a man: tall, with a grand look, and 
a tongue like a great book. J/on Dieu! Yes, I can laugh at myself—for a fool.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, and tapped the ground nervously with 
his foot, shrugging his shoulders a little. The priest took off his hat and made 
the sacred gesture, his lips moving. Armand caught off his hat also, and said, 
“You pray—for him?” 

“For the peace of a good man’s soul.” 

“ He did not confess ; he had no rites of the Church; he had refused you many 
years.” 
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“My son, he had a confessor.” 

Armand raised his eyebrows. ‘ They told me of no one.” 

“The Angel of Patience was with him. What was it he said just before he 
died, speaking your name gladly ?” 

Armand’s face lighted: he saw the drift of the priest’s words. He had been 
bitter at heart; for, reckless as he had appeared, he had never outgrown the 
Church’s teachings. ‘My father said, ‘The Angel of Patience is wise !’” 

They walked on again for a time without a word. At last the Curé said, “You 
will remain here ?” 

“T cannot tell. This ‘here’ is a small world, and the little life may fret me. 
Nor do I know what I have of this”—he waved his hands towards the house—“ or 
of my father’s property. I may need to be an adventurer again.” 

“God forbid ! Have you not seen the will?” 

“No: I have got no farther than his grave,” was the sad reply. 

The priest touched his shoulder. “Armand, I am as glad as when you and 
I and he drank our glass of wine on Christmas eve, to her memory who rocked 
you at her breast. Ah! I remember her now, as when she went from us twenty-five 
years ago.” 

Armand drew in a long painful breath. “She must be happy if she has been 
watching her son,” he said bitterly. 

“Tf she can see, she probably knows that he will yet be all his youth promised.” 

“You have a hopeful spirit, Monsieur le Curé. You haven’t any idea what he 
really is. His exploits wouldn’t read well beside the Ten Commandments.” 

The priest sighed. ‘They paced the walk again in silence. At last the Curé said, 
“Vou will make the place cheerful, as it once was.” 

“You are persistent,” replied the young man, smiling. ‘Whoever lives here 
should make it less gloomy.” 

“We shall soon know who is to live here.” See, there is Monsieur Garon, and 
Monsieur Medallion also.” 

“The avocat to tell secrets, the auctioneer to sell them-—if necessary.” Armand 
went forward to the gate. Like most people, he found Medallion interesting, and the 
avocat and he were old friends. 

“You did not send for me, Monsieur,” said the avocat timidly, “but I thought 
it well to come, that you might know how things are; and Monsieur Medallion came 
because he is a witness to the will, and, in a case,”—here the littke man coughed 
nervously, —“ joint executor with Monsieur le Curé.” 

“¢ And ina case,’” said Armand, fixing the avocat with his eye: ‘then, there is 
acondition? Well, of course the rebel must pay in toll to ‘the Angel of Patience.’ 
Eh, Monsieur le Curé ?” 

His words had a strange, quiet ring which puzzled the three. Medallion was 
the first to speak, as he was the quickest to guess that Armand had already paid 
fully in penances unknown to them. 

They entered the house. Armand led the way to the room where the portrait 
of his mother hung. He did not glance at it, but, in a businesslike way, motioned 
them to chairs, opened the curtains, and rang the bell. The old housekeeper 
appeared, a sorrowful joy in her face, and Armand said to her gently, “Give us a 
bottle of the white-top, Sylvie, if there is any left.” 

“There is plenty, Monsieur,” she said; “none has been drunk these twelve 
years, except two bottles.” 

She turned to go. Armand spoke after her “ The prophet’s cruse of oil, 
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Sylvie.” Then, as her hand fluttered joyfully at the handle of the door, he added: 
“Send for the Little Chemist, Sylvie. He was with us when those two bottles 
were broken the other night. I want him now. A wise man, the Chemist!” 

When she had gone he sat and talked to them quietly, inquiring about people in 
the village, and all at once breaking in with a reminiscence of his boyhood. 

He was hunting, he said, in the hills above the Bois Noir, and had come across 
a small brown bear. The bear ran, and he pursued, being anxious to play his 
quarry as long as possible. Presently he saw it climb a tree. He came to the tree, 
and, seeing something black far up, lifted his gun and was about to fire, when a 
voice called down to him, “ What is the good of man’s meat?” He was frightened, 
‘and almost let the gun fall; but, looking again, he saw Parpon the dwarf. “The 
bear is on the other side of the tree,” said Parpon. ‘TI will drive him down.” 

He told the story with such quiet point that, although the occasion was solemn, 
they all laughed a little. 

“ Well,” said Medallion, after a moment, “a strange little dog is Parpon. I could 
surprise you. I know what no one guesses.” 

The Curé nodded with a surprised look, for he had confessed Parpon many a year. 

“Tt isn’t something concerning his birth?” asked Armand. “There used to be 
many legends about that, I know. Then, turning to the Curé, “Does anybody know 
who were his parents, and where he was born?” 

The Curé shook his head mysteriously. “I never knew of anybody that could tell 
of either, though I think he comes from a parish beyond the mountains. But what 
is this strange thing, Monsieur Medallion ? ” 

“Well,” said Medallion, “there isn’t any reason why I should keep the thing. 
I’ve said nothing about it, because I thought the little chap wanted it to himself. 
But I believe that’s only because he enjoys the secret as a secret, and not because 
there’s any reason for mystery. Still, let us agree to say nothing about it till he’s 
willing. Id like to stand by him that much.” 

There was instant agreement, and Medallion continued. ‘One day I was up 
among the rocks, looking for a strayed horse. I got tired, and lay down in the shade 
of the Rock of Red Pigeons—you know it, perhaps. I fell asleep. Something waked 
me. I got up and heard the finest singing you can guess: not like any I ever heard ; 
a wild, beautiful sort of thing that made me shiver pleasantly. I listened for a long 
time, and at last it stopped. Then something slid down the rock. I peeped out, and 
saw Parpon toddling away.” 

Medallion’s listeners were dumb at first. The Curé stared incredulously, the 
avocat took off his glasses and tapped his lips musingly, Armand whistled softly. 

* So,” said Armand at last, ‘“‘we have the jewel in the toad’s head. The clever 
imp hid it all these years—even from you, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“ Even from me,” said the Curé, smiling. Then, gravely: “It is strange, the angel 
in the stunted body.” He made the sign of the cross. 

* Are you sure it’s an angel?” said Armand. 

“ Whoever knew Parpon do any harm ?” queried the Curé. 

“ He has always been kind to the poor,” put in the avocat. 

“With the miller’s flour,” laughed Medallion: “a pardonable sin.” He looked 
quizzically at the Curé, who shook his head enigmatically. 

“Do you remember the words of Parpon’s song?” asked Armand. 

“Only a few lines; and those not easy to understand, unless one had an 
inkling.” 

“ Had you the inkling? 
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“ Perhaps, Monsieur,” replied Medallion, seriously. 
They eyed each other. 

‘Suppose we send for Parpon.” 

There was assent from all but Medallion. 

“We will have him in after the will is read,” added Armand. He got up and 
rang the bell. Ina moment Sylvie was told to send for Parpon, and the Curé gave a 
word on paper, marked with the sacred sign, to make sure of his coming. By this 
time the Little Chemist had arrived, and they all gathered quietly round the table. 
The avocat drew the deed from his pocket. He looked up hesitatingly, and then 
said to Armand, “ You wish this read before all here ?” 

Armand nodded coolly, after a quick glance at Medallion. Then the avocat began. 
The dead Seigneur bequeathed all his property to his son, should he return. But this 
was on condition. Whén the avocat came to the condition, Armand stopped him. 

“T do not know in the least what it may be,” he said; “but there is only one by 
which I could feel bound. I will tell you: My father and I quarrelled ”—here he 
paused for a moment, clenching his hands before him on the table—“ about a woman ; 
and years of misery came. I was to blame in not obeying him. I ought not to have 
given any cause for gossip. Whatever the conditions as to that may be, I will 
fulfil! them. My father is more to me than any woman in the world; his love of me 
was greater than that of any woman. I know the world—and women.” 

There was a silence. He waved his hand to the avocat to go on, and, as he did so, 
the Curé caught his arm with a quick, affectionate gesture. Then Monsieur Garon 
read the conditions: That Farette, the miller, should have a deed of the land on 
which his mill was built, with the dam of the mill—provided that Armand should 
never so much as by a word again address Julie, the miller’s wife. If he agreed 
to the conditions, with solemn oath before the Curé, his blessing would rest upon 
his dear son, whom he still hoped to see before he died. 

When the reading ceased there was silence for a moment, then Armand stood 
up, and took the will from the avocat; but instantly, without looking at it, handed 
it back. “The reading is not finished,” he said. “And if I do not fulfil the 
conditions, what then?” 

Again Monsieur Garon read, his voice trembling a little. The words of the will 
ran:—“ But if these be not fulfilled, I bequeath to my son Armand the house 
known as the House with the Tall Porch, the land, according to the deed thereof : 
and the residue of my property,—with the exception of two thousand dollars, which 
I leave to the Curé of the parish, the good Monsieur Fabre,—I bequeath to Parpon 
the dwarf.” 

Then followed a clause providing that in any case Parpon should have in fee 
simple the land known as the Bois Noir, and the hut thereon. 

Armand sprang to his feet in surprise, blurting out something, then sat down, coolly 
took the will, and read it through carefully. He shook his head, perplexed, when 
he had finished. He looked inquiringly, first at Monsieur Garon, then at the Curé. 

“Why Parpon?” he said, searchingly. 

The Curé, amazed, spread out his hands in a helpless way. At that moment 
Sylvie announced Parpon. Armand asked that he should be sent in. “We'll talk 
of the will afterwards,” he added. 

Parpon trotted in, the door closed, and he stood blinking at them. Armand 
put a stool on the table. “Sit here, Parpon,” he said. He caught the dwarf under 
the arms and lifted him on the table. 

Parpon patted his shoulder. “How are you, big comrade?” he said. “You 
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have been away a long time. The wild hawk comes back to its nest.... Well, 
well, what is it you want with the poor Parpon?” 

He sat down and dropped his chin in his hands, looking round keenly. Armand 
nodded to Medallion, and Medallion to the priest, but the priest nodded back 
again. Then Medallion said, “You and I know the Rock of Red Pigeons, 
Parpon. It is a good place to perch. One's voice is all to one’s self there, as 
you know. Well, sing us the song of the Little Diver.” 

Parpon’s hands twitched in his beard. He looked fixedly at Medallion. Presently 
he turned towards the Curé, and shrank so that he looked smaller still. 

“It’s all right, little son,” said the Curé, kindly. “ You have kept your great gift 
from us; but now we know, and I forgive,’—here he made the sacred gesture— 
“and you will sing ?” 

“You never would have guessed,” answered the dwarf. Then, turning sharply 
on Medallion: ‘ When was it you heard?” 

Medallion told him. He nodded, then sat very still. They said nothing, but 
watched him. ‘They saw his eyes grow distant and absorbed, and his face took 
on a shining look, so that its ugliness was almost beautiful. All at once he slid 
from the stool, and crouched on his knees. Then he sent out a low long note, 
like the toll of the bell-bird. From that time no one stirred as he sang, but sat 
and watched him. They did not even hear Sylvie steal in gently and stand in the 
curtains at the door. 

The song was weird, and had a strange thrilling charm; the slow dignity of a 
chant, the roll of an epic, the delight of wild beauty. It told of the little good 
Folk of the Scarlet Hills, in vague allusive phrases: their noiseless wanderings ; their 
sojourning with the eagle, the wolf, and the deer; their triumph over the winds, 
the whirlpools, and the spirits of evil fame. It filled the room with the cry of the 
west wind; it called out of the frozen seas ghosts of forgotten worlds; it coaxed 
the soft breezes out of the South; it made them all to be at the whistle of the 
Scarlet Hunter who ruled the North. 

Then, passing through veil after veil of mystery, it told of a grand Seigneur 
whose boat was overturned in a whirlpool, and was saved by a little brown 
diver. And the end of it all, and the heart of it all, was in the last few lines, 
clear of allegory: 

** And the wheel goes round in the village mill, 


And the little brown diver he tells the grain 


And the grand Seigneur he has gone to meet 
The little good Folk of the Scarlet Hills!” 


At first, so impressed were all by the strange sweet power of Parpon’s voice, 
that they were hardly conscious of the story he was telling. But when he sang of 
the Seigneur they began to read his parable, and the tale came home to them with 
power. Their hearts throbbed painfully with excitement. There had even stolen 
across the Curé’s face a deep flush. Armand showed no feeling at first, but by 
the time the song ended he was trembling, and once he dashed his hands across 
his eyes. Sylvie was weeping in the curtains. 

After the last notes died away, Parpon did not stir, but sat still, looking into 
space. Presently Armand got up, and, standing by the table, said, “ Parpon, you 
saved my father’s life once ?” 

Parpon kept on looking, and did not answer. 

“Will you not tell him, my son?” said the Curé, rising. Still Parpon was 
silent. 
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“Come, speak up, little man,” urged Medallion, tapping the table. The dwarf 
suddenly turned on him with a sort of fury. ‘ You—mon Dieu !—you have spoiled 
it. You find out all, you think! Ha! Parpon will lead you a mad trail.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that, little man,” said Medallion; then he added, 
soothingly, —“ The son of your grand Seigneur asks you a question, Parpon.” 

“Oh, my grand Seigneur!” said Parpon, throwing up his hands a little. “Once 
he said to me, ‘Come, my brown diver, and live with me.’ But I said, ‘No, I am 
not fit. I will never go to you at the House with the Tall Porch.’ And I made 
him promise that he would never tell of it. And so I have lived with old Farette.” 
Then he laughed strangely again, and sent a furtive look at Armand. 

“Parpon,” said Armand gently, “our grand Seigneur has left you the Bois Noir 
for your own. So, the hills and the Rock of Red Pigeons are for you—and the 
little good people, if you like.” 

Parpon gathered himself up with a quick movement, with eyes all fiery gave 
a low cry, then broke out, “Oh, my grand Seigneur! my grand Seigneur!” and 
fell forward, his head in his arms, laughing and sobbing together. 

Armand touched his shoulder. 

“Parpon!” But Parpon shrank away. 

Armand turned to the rest. “I do not understand it, gentlemen. 
not like the young Seigneur as he liked the old.” 

Here, Medallion, sitting in the shadow, smiled. He understood. Armand 
continued, “ As for this testament, gentlemen, I will fulfil its conditions: though 
I swear, if I were otherwise minded regarding the woman,”—here Parpon raised 
his head swiftly,—‘“ I would not hang my hat for an hour in the Tall Porch.” 

They rose and shook hands, then the wine was poured out, and they drank it 
off in silence ; Parpon, however, sitting with his head in his hands. 

“Come, little comrade, drink,” said Armand, offering him a glass. 

Parpon made no reply, but caught up the will, kissed it, put it into Armand’s 
hand, and then, jumping down from the table, ran to the door and disappeared 
through it. 


Parpon does 


“You should have some interesting news at Parpon’s next confession, Monsieur 
le Curé,” said Armand. 


III. 


THE next afternoon the avocat visited old Farette. Farette was polishing a gun, 
mumbling the while. Sitting on some bags of meal was Parpon, with a fierce twinkle 
in his eye. Monsieur Garon told Farette briefly what the Seigneur had left him. 
With a quick, greedy chuckle Farette threw the gun away. 

“Mon Dieu!” said he; “tell me all about it. Ah, the good news!” 

“There is nothing to tell: he left it; that is all.” 

“Oh, le bon Seigneur!” cried Farette, “le don Setgneur !” 

Some one laughed scornfully in the doorway. It was Julie. 

“ Voila!” she cried: “he gets the land, and throws away the gun! 
coward, miller! It is for me to say ‘/e bon Seigneur !’” 

She tossed her head: she thought the old Seigneur had relented towards her. 
She turned away to the house with a flaunting air, and got her hat. At first she 
thought she would go to the House with the Tall Porch, but she changed her 
mind, and went to the Bois Noir instead. Some one followed her a distance off. 
Behind, in the mill, Farette was chuckling and rubbing his hands. 
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Meanwhile, Armand was in the graveyard, his eyes fixed upon a freshly-made 
mound. 

“My father! my father!” he said, “how I abused your patience !” 

So saying he crossed himself and came away, unconsciously going towards the 
Bois Noir. All at once, in the shade of a great pine, he stopped. He looked about 
him astonished. 

“This is the old place! What a fool I was, then!” he, said. 

At that moment Julie came quickly, and lifted her hands towards him. 
— _ - “ Armand—my dear Armand !” 

she said. 

Armand looked at her stonily, 

from her feet to her pitted fore- 

| head: then wheeled, and left her 
without a word. 

She was stunned. She sank 
in a heapon the ground. There 
was a sudden burst of tears, and 
then she clenched her hands 
with fury. 

Some one laughed in the trees 
above her—a shrill, wild laugh. 
She looked up, frightened. Par- 
pon presently dropped down 
beside her. 
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“Tt was as I said,” whispered 
the dwarf, and he touched her 
shoulder. This was the full cup 
of shame. She was silent. 

“There are others,” he whis- 
pered again. She could not see 
his strange smile; but she noticed 
that his voice was not as usual. 
| “Listen,” he urged, and he sang 
softly over her shoulder. She 
was amazed. 

“Sing again,” she said. 
| “T have wanted to sing to 





_ a : you like that for many years,” 
a ° . . : . 
eee oo he replied ; and he sang a little 


more. ‘He cannot sing like 
OE Se that,” he wheedled, and he 
stretched his arm around her shoulder. 

She hung her head, then flung it back again as she thought of Armand. 

“T hate him!” she cried: “I hate him!” 

“You will not throw meal on me any more, or call me mistrable?” he pleaded. 

“No, Parpon,” she said. 

He kissed her on the cheek. She did not resent it. But now he drew away, 
smiled wickedly at her, and said: “See, we are even now, poor Julie!” Then 
he laughed, holding his little sides with huge hands. “ Jmdécile!” he added, and, 
turning, trotted away towards the Rock of Red Pigeons. 
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She threw herself, face forward, in the dusty needles of the pines. 

When she rose from her humiliation, her face was as one who has seen the 
rags of harlequinade stripped from that mummer Life, leaving only naked being. 
She had touched the limits of the endurable ; her sordid little hopes had split into 
fragments. But when a human soul faces upon its past, and sees a gargoyle at 
every milestone where an angel 




















should have been, and in one 
flash of illumination—the touch 
of genius to the smallest mind 
—understands the pitiless 
comedy, there comes the still 
stoic outlook. 

Julie was transformed. All 
the possible years of her life 
were gathered into the force 
of one dreadful moment — 
dreadful and wonderful too. 
Her mean vanity was lost 
behind the pale sincerity of 
her face,—she was sincere at 
last! The trivial common- 
ness was gone from her 
coquetting shoulders and 
drooping eyelids ; and from 
her body had passed its 
flexuous softness. She was 
a woman ; suffering, human, 
paying the price. 

She walked slowly the way 
that Parpon had gone. Looking 
neither to right nor left, she 
climbed the long hillside, and at 
last reached the summit, where, 
bundled in a steep corner, was 
the Rock of Red Pigeons. As 
she emerged from the pines, she 
stood for a moment, and leaned 
with outstretched hand against a 
tree, looking, into the sunlight. Slowly her 
eyes shifted from the Rock to the great 
ravine, to whose farther side the sun was Hse: pases sahiral 
giving bastions of gold. She was quiet. against a tree.” 
Presently she stepped into the light and 
came softly to the Rock. She walked slowly round it, as though looking ‘for some one. 
At the lowest side of the Rock, rude narrow hollows were cut for the feet. With a 
singular ease she climbed to the top of the Rock. It had a kind of hollow, in which 
was a rude seat, carved out of the stone. Seeing this, a set look came to her face: 
she was thinking of the master of this Rock. Her business was with him. 

She got down slowly, and came over to the edge of the precipice. Steadying 
herself against a sapling, she looked over. Down below was a whirlpool, rising 
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and falling—a hungry funnel of death. She drew back. Presently she peered again, 
and once more withdrew. She gazed round, and then made another tour of the 
hill, searching. She returned to the precipice. As she did so she heard a voice. 
Immediately she saw it was Parpon, seated upon a ledge of rock not far below. 
The song stopped, then a mocking laugh floated up to her. But there was trouble 
in the laugh too: a bitter sickness. She did 
not notice that. She looked about her. Not 
far away was a stone, too heavy to carry but 
perhaps not too heavy to roll! 

Foot by foot she rolled it over. She looked. 
He was still there. She stepped back. As she 
did so a few pebbles crumbled away from her 
feet and fell where Parpon perched. She did 
not hear them. He looked up, and saw the 
stone creeping upon the edge. Like a flash he 
was on his feet, and, springing into the air to 
the right, caught a tree steadfast in the rock. 
The stone fell upon the ledge. The woman 
did not look over, but ran to the spot above 
the whirlpool, and sprang out and down. From 
Parpon there came a wail such as the hills of 
the north never heard before. He dropped 
upon a ledge beneath; from that to a jutting 


























tree, which gave way, and then down into the 
whirlpool. He caught her body as it was 
—-_— | churned from life to death : and then he fought. 
There was a demon in the whirlpool, but God 
and demon were working in the man. 
Nothing on earth could have unloosed that 
long brown arm from Julie’s drenched 
body. The sun lifted an eyelid over the 
yellow bastions of rock, and saw the fight. 
Once, twice, the shaggy head was caught 
‘Foot by foot SEN jute, beneath the surface—and then the man 

she rolled it over. qe? se , 

‘ conquered ! 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, Parpon, with the dead body clamped in one arm, 
climbed the rough wall. He came to the Rock of Red Pigeons. He bore her to 
the top of it. Then he laid her down, and pillowed her head on his wet coat. 

It is pitiful to see life hungering over death. The huge hands came slowly 
down Julie’s soaked hair, along her blanched cheek and shoulders, caught her arms 
and held them. He peered into her face. The eyes had the film which veils Here 
from Hereafter. On the lips was a mocking smile. Once more that wail rang out 
upon the lonely hillside! Then he stooped as if to kiss her. The smile stopped 
him. He drew back for a time, then he leaned forward, shut his eyes, and her 
cold lips were his. 

Twilight—dusk—night came upon Parpon and his dead. 
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CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


WILL now finish telling you about the great haymaking day. 
Toward the end of the afternoon a lot of the boys and girls 
began playing a game which seemed to belong to the hayfield. 
Each one of the bigger boys would twist up a rope of hay 
and run after a girl, and, when he had thrown it over her 


sn eae Ss ode neck, he could kiss her. 
athe Pas. 








Girls are girls the whole world over; and it was funny 
to see how some of them would run like mad to get away from the boys, and how 
dreadfully troubled they would be when they was caught; and yet, after they had 
been kissed and the boys had left them, they would walk innocently back to the 
players as if they never dreamed that anybody would think of disturbing them. 

At five o’clock everybody—farm hands, ladies, gentlemen, schoolchildren and 





all—took tea together. Some were seated at long tables, made of planks, with 
benches at the sides, and others scattered all over the grass. Miss Pondar and 
our maid Hannah helped to serve the tea and sandwiches; and I was glad to 
see that Hannah wore her pointed white cap and her black dress, for I had on 
my woollen travelling suit, and I didn’t want too much cart-before-the-horseness in 
my domestic establishment. 

After tea the work and the games began again; and, as I think it is always 
better for people to do what they can do best, I turned in and helped clear away 
the tea things, and after that I sat down by a female person in black silk ; and 
I am sure I didn’t know whether she was the Lady of the Manor or somebody 
else, until I heard some h-words come out in her talk, and then I knew she was the 
latter; and she told me ever so much about the people in the village, and why 
the rector wasn’t there—-on account of a dispute about the altar-cloths; and she 
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was just beginning to tell me about the doctor’s wife sending her daughters to a 
school that was much too high-priced for his practice, when I happened to look 
across the field, and there, between the bar lady at the Inn with her hat trimmed 
with pink, and the Marie Antoinette chambermaid with her hat trimmed with blue, 
was Jone; and they was all three raking together as comfortable and confiding as if 
they had been singing hymns out of the same book. 

Now I thought I had been sitting still long enough, and so I snipped off the 
rest of the doctor story, and got myself across that field with pretty long steps. 
When I reached the happy three I didn’t say anything, but went around in front 
of them, and stood there, throwing a sarcastic and disdainful glance upon their 
farming. 

Jone stopped working, and wiped his face with his handkerchief, as if he was 
hot and tired, but hadn’t thought of it until just then; and the two girls, they 
stopped too. 





Kr > 





5 eh >F 
‘Across that field with pretty long steps.’ 

“He’s teaching us to rake, ma’am,” said Miss Dick, revolving her greengage 
eyes in my direction ; “and really, ma’am, it’s wonderful to see how good he does it. 
You Americans are so awful clever.” 

As for the one with the blue trimmings, she said nothing, but stood with 
her hands folded on her rake, and her chiselled features steeped in a meek 
resignedness, as though it had just been borne in upon her that this world is all 
a fleeting show for man’s illusion given, and such felicity as culling fragrant hay 
by the side of that manly form must e’en be foregone by her, that I could have 
taken a handle of a rake and given her such a punch among her blue ribbons that 
her classic features would have frantically twined themselves around one resounding 
howl. But I didn’t. I simply remarked to Jone, with a statuesque rigidity, that 
it was six o’clock, and I was going home; to which he said he was going too, and 
we went. 

“T thought,” said I, as we proceeded with rapid steps across the field, “that 
you didn’t come to England for the purpose of teaching the inhabitants ? ” 
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Jone laughed a little. 

“That young lady put it rather strong,” he said: “she and her friend was merely 
trying to rake as I did. I think they got on very well.” 

“Indeed !” said I,—I expect with flashing eye,—‘“ but the next time you go into 
the disciple business, I recommend that you take boys who really need to know 
something about farming, and not fine-as-fiddle young women that you might as 
well be ballet-dancing with as raking with, for all the hankering after knowledge 
they have.” 

“Oh!” said Jone. And that was all he did say; which was very wise in him, 
for, considering my state of feelings, his case was like a fishhook in your finger—the 
more you pull and worry at it, the harder it is to get out. 

That evening, when I was quite cooled down, and we was talking to Mr. Poplington 
about the haymaking and the free-and-easy way in which everybody came together, he 
was a good deal surprised that we should think that there was anything uncommon in 
that, coming from a country where everybody was free and equal. 

Jone was smoking his pipe; and when it draws well, and he’s had a good dinner, 
and I haven’t anything particular to say, he often likes to talk slow and preach little 
sermons. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, after considering the matter a little while, “according to 
the Constitution of the United States we are all free and equal; but there’s a 
good many things the Constitution doesn’t touch on, and one of them is the sorting 
out and sizing up of the population. Now, you people over here are like the metal 
types that the printers use. You’ve all got your letters on one end of you, and 
you know just where you belong; and if you happened to be knocked into pie, 
and mixed all up in a pile, it is easy enough to pick you out and put you all in 
your proper cases. But it’s different with us. According to the Constitution we’re 
like a lot of carpet tacks, one just the same as another; though, in fact, we’re 
not all alike, and it would not be easy if we got mixed up, say, on a_hayfield, 
to get ourselves all sorted out again according to the breadth of our heads and 
the sharpness of our points, so we don’t like to do too much mixing, don’t you 
see?” ‘lo which Mr. Poplington said he didn’t see ; and then I explained to him 
that what Jone meant was, that though in our country we was all equally free, it 
didn’t do for us to be as freely equal as the people are sometimes over here. To 
which Mr. Poplington said, “ Really!” but he didn’t seem to be standing in the 
glaring sunlight of convincement. But the shade is often pleasant to be in, and 
he wound up by saying, as he bid us good-night, that he thought it wouid be a 
great deal better for us, if we had classes at all, to have them marked out plain, 
and stamped so that there could be no mistake. To which I said that, if we did 
that, the most of the mistakes would come in in the sorting, which, according to 
my reading of books and newspapers, had happened to most countries that keep up 
aristocracies. 

I don’t know that he heard all that I said, for he was going upstairs with his candle 
at the time; but when Jone and me got upstairs in our room I said to him—and 
he always hears everything I say—that in some ways the elephant-footed, potato-faced 
scarecrows that we often have for servants at home have some advantages over those 
we find here ; to which Jone said “ yes,” and seemed to be sleepy. 
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LETTER No. IX. 
CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


THERE was still another day of haymaking ; but we couldn’t wait for that, because our 
cycles had come from London, and we was all anxious to be off; and you would have 
laughed, madam, if you could have seen us start. Mr. Poplington went off well enough, 
but Jone’s bicycle seemed a little gay and hard to manage, and he frisked about a good 
deal at starting. But Jone had bought a bicycle long ago, when the things first came 
out, and on days when the roads was good he used to go to the post-office on it; and 
he said that if a man had ever ridden on top of a wheel about six feet high, he ought 
to be able to balance himself on the pair of small wheels which they use nowadays. 
So, after getting his long legs into working order, he went very well, though with a 
snaky movement at first; and then I started. 
= —E 











Each one of us had a little handbag hung on our machine; and Mr. Poplington 
said we needn’t take anything to eat, for there was inns to be found everywhere in 
England. Hannah started me off nicely by pushing my tricycle until I got it going, 
and Miss Pondar waved her handkerchief from the cottage door. When Hannah left 
me I went along rather slow at first ; but when I got used to the proper motion I 
began to do better, and was very sure it wouldn’t take me long to catch up with Jone, who 
was still worm-fencing his way along the road. When I got entirely away from the 
houses, and began to smell the hedges and grassy banks so close to my nose, and feel 
myself gliding along over the smooth white road, my spirits began to soar like a bird, 
and I almost felt like singing. 

The few people I met didn’t seem to think it was anything wonderful for a woman 
to ride on a tricycle, and I soon began to feel as proper as if I was walking on a side- 
walk. Once I came very near tangling myself up with the legs of a horse, who was 
pulling a cart. I forgot that it was the proper thing in this country to turn to the left 
and not to the right; but I gave a quick twist to my helm and just missed the cart- 
wheel, but it was a close scratch. This turning to the right instead of to the left was 
a mistake Jone made two or three times when he began to drive me in England ; but 
he got over it, and since my grazing the cart it’s not likely I shall forget it. As I 
breathed a sigh of relief after escaping this danger, I took in a breath full of the scent 
of wild roses that nearly covered a bit of hedge, and my spirits rose again. 

I had asked Jone and Mr. Poplington to go ahead, because I knew I could do a 
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great deal better if I worked along by myself for a while, without being told what I 
ought to do and what I oughtn’t to do. There is nothing that bothers me so much 
as to have people try to teach me things when I am puzzling them out for myself. 
But now I found that, although they could not be far ahead, I couldn’t see them on 
account of the twists in the road and the high hedges, and so I put on steam and went 
along at a fine rate, sniffing the breeze like a charger on the battle-field. Before very 
long I came to a place where the road forked; but the road to the left seemed like a 
lane leading to somebody’s house, so I kept on in what was plainly the main road, 
which made a little turn where it forked. Looking out ahead of me to see if I could 
catch sight of the two men, I could not see a sign of them; but I did see that I was 
on the top of a long hill, that seemed to lead on and down and on and down with no 
end to it. 

I had hardly started down this hill when my tricycle became frisky and showed 
signs of wanting to run, and I got a little nervous ; for I didn’t fancy going fast down 
a slope like that. I put on the brake; but I don’t believe I managed it right, for I 
seemed to go faster and faster, and then, as the machine didn’t need any working, 
I took my feet off the pedals, with an idea, I think, though I don’t now remember, that 
I would get off and walk down the hill. In an instant that thing took the bit in its 
teeth, and away it went, wildly tearing down hill. 

I never was so much frightened in all my life. I tried to get my feet back on the 
pedals, but I couldn’t do it ; and all I could do was to keep that flying tricycle in the 
middle of the road. As far as I could see ahead there was not anything in the way of a 
waggon or a carriage that I could run into; but there was such a stretch of slope that 
it made me fairly dizzy. Just as I was having a little bit of comfort from thinking 
there was nothing in the way, a black woolly dog jumped out into the road some 
distance ahead of me, and stood there barking. My heart fell like a bucket into a 
well with the rope broken. If I steered the least bit to the right or the left I believe I 
would have bounded over the hedge like a glass bottle from a railroad-train, and come 
down on the other side in shivers and splinters ; if I didn’t turn, I was making a 
bee-line for the dog. But I had no time to think what to do, and in an instant that 
black woolly dog faded away like a reminiscence among the buzzing wheels of my 
tricycle. I felt a little bump, but was ignorant of further particulars. 

I was now going at what seemed like a speed of ninety or a hundred miles an hour, 
with the wind rushing in between my teeth like water over a mill-dam ; and I felt sure 
that if I kept on going down that hill I should soon be whirling through space like 
acomet. The only way I could think of to save myself was to turn into some level 
place where the thing would stop; but not a cross-road did I pass. But presently I 
saw a little house standing back from the road, which seemed to hump itself a little at 
that place, so as to be nearly level, and over the edge of the hump it dipped so suddenly 
that I could not see the rest of the road at all. 

“ Now,” thought I to myself, “if the gate of that house is open I'll turn into it, 
and, no matter what I run into, it would be better than going over the edge of that 
rise beyond, and down the awful hill that must be on the other side of it.” 

As I swooped down to the little house and reached the level ground I felt I was 
going a little slower, but not much. However, I steered my tricycle round at just the 
right instant, and through the front gate I went like a flash. 

I was going so fast, and my mind was so wound up on account of the necessity of 
steering straight, that I could not pay much attention to things I passed. But the scene 
that showed itself in front of me as I went through that little garden gate I could not 
help seeing and remembering. From the gate to the door of the house was a path 
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paved with flagstones ; the door was open, and there must have been a low step before 
it ; back of the door was a hall, which ran through the house, and this was paved with 
flagstones ; the back door of the hall was open, and outside of it was a sort of arbour, 
with vines, and on one side of this arbour was a bench, with a young man and a young 
woman sitting on it, holding each other by the hand and looking into each other's 
eyes ; the arbour opened out on to a piece of green grass, with flowers of mixed colours 
on the edges of it; and at the back of this bit of lawn was a lot of clothes hung out 
on clothes-lines. Of course I could not have seen all those things at once, but they 
came upon me like a single picture ; for in one tick of a watch I went over that flagstone 
path, and into that front door, and through that house, and out of that back door, and 
passed that young man and that young woman, and, head and heels both foremost at 
once, dashed slam bang into the midst of all that linen hanging out on the lines. 

I heard the minglement of a groan and a scream, and in an instant I was enveloped 
in a white, wet cloud of sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths and underwear. Some of the 





“At last | got on my feet.” 


things stuck so close to me, and others I grabbed with such a wild clutch, that nearly 
all the week’s wash, lines and all, came down on me, wrapping me up like an apple in 
a dumpling; but I stopped. ‘There was not anything in this world that would have 
been better for me to run into than those lines full of wet clothes. 

Where the tricycle went to I didn’t know ; but I was lying on the grass kicking, and 
trying to get up and to get my head free, so that I could see and breathe. At last I 
did get on my feet, and, throwing out my arms so as to shake off the sheets and 
pillow-cases that was clinging all over me, I shook some of the things partly off my 
face, and with one eye I saw that couple on the bench, but only for a second. With 
a yell of horror, and with a face whiter than the linen I was wrapped in, that young 
man bounced from the bench, dashed past the house, made one clean jump over the 
hedge into the road, and disappeared. As for the young woman, she just flopped over 
and went down in a faint on the floor. 
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As soon as I could do it I got myself free from the clothes and the clothes-line and 
staggered out on the grass. I was trembling so much I could scarcely walk ; but when 
1 saw that young woman looking as if she was dead on the ground, I felt I must do 
something, and, seeing a pail of water standing near by, I held it over her face and 
poured it down on her, a little at a time, and it wasn’t tong before she began to squirm, 
and then she opened her eyes and her mouth just at the same time, so that she must 
have swallowed about as much water as she would have taken at a meal. This 
brought her to, and she began to cough and splutter and look around wildly ; and 
then I took her by the arm and helped her up on the bench. 

“Don’t you want a little something to drink?” I said. “Tell me where I can get 
you something.” 

She didn’t answer, but began looking from one side to the other. 

“Ts he swallowed ?” said she in a whisper, with her eyes starting out of her head. 

“ Swallowed ?” said I: “ who?” 

“Davy,” said she. 

“Oh, your young man?” said I: “he is all right, unless he hurt himself jumping 
over the hedge. I saw him run away just as fast as he could.” 

* And the spirit ?” said she. 

I looked hard at her. 

“What has happened to you?” said I. ‘* How did you come to faint ?” 

She was getting quieter, but she still looked wildly out of her eyes, and kept her 
back turned toward the bit of grass, as if she was afraid to look in that direction. 

“What happened to you ?” said I again ; for I wanted to know what she thought 
about my sudden appearance. 

It took some little time for her to get ready to answer, and then she said: “Was 
you frightened, lady? Did you have to come in here? I’m sorry you found me 
swooned. I don’t know how long I was swooned. Davy and me was sitting 
here, talking about having the banns called; and it was a sorry talk, lady, for 
the vicar, he’s told me four times I should not marry Davy, because, he says, he 
is a Radical. But, for all that, Davy and me wants the banns called all the same; 
but, not knowing how we was to have it done, for the vicar he’s so set against 
Davy, and Davy, he had just got done saying to me that he was going to marry 
me, vicar or no vicar, banns or no banns, come what might, when that very 
minute, with an awful hiss, something flashed in front of us, dazzling my eyes 
so that I shut them and screamed; and then, when I opened them again, there 
in the yard back of us, was a great white spirit, twice as high as the cow-stable, 
with one eye in the middle of its forehead, turning around like a firework. I don’t 
remember anything after that, and I don’t know how long I was lying here when 
you carne and found me, lady. But I know what it means: there is a curse on our 
marriage, and Davy and me will never be man and wife.” 

And then she fell to groaning and moaning. 

I felt like laughing when I thought how much like a church ghost I must have 
looked, standing there in solid white, with my arms stretched out ; but the poor girl 
was in such a dreadful state of mind, that I sat down beside her and began to 
comfort her by telling her just what had happened, and that she ought to be very 
glad that I had found a place to turn into, and had not gone on down the hill 
and dashed myself into little pieces at the bottom. But it wasn’t easy to cheer 
her up. 

“Oh! Davy’s gone,” said she. “He'll never come back for fear of the curse. 
He'll be off with his uncle to sea. I'll never lay eyes on Davy again.” 


? 
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Just at that minute I heard somebody calling my name, and, looking through the 
house, I saw Jone at the front door, and two men behind him. 

As I ran through the hall, I saw that the two men with Jone was Mr. Poplington 
and a young fellow with a pale face and trembling legs. 

“Ts this Davy?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Then go back to your young woman and comfort her,” I said; which he did. 
And when he had gone, not madly rushing into his loved one’s arms, but shuffling 
along in a timid way, as if he was afraid the ghost hadn’t gone yet, I asked Jone 
how he happened to think I was here ; and he told me that he and Mr. Poplington 
had taken the road to the left when they reached the fork, because that was the 
proper one, but they had not gone far before he thought I might not know which way 
to turn, so they came back to the fork to wait for me. But I had been closer 
behind them than they thought, and I must have come to the fork before they turned 
back ; so, after waiting a while, and going back along the road without seeing me, they 
thought that I must have taken the right-hand road, and so they came that way, going 
down the hill very carefully. After a while Jone found my hat in the road, which 
up to that minute I had not missed, and then he began to be frightened, and they 
went on faster. 

They passed the little house, and as they was going down the hill they saw ahead 
of them a man running as if something had happened ; so they let out their bicycles 
and soon caught up to him. This was Davy; and when they stopped him and asked 
if anything was the matter, he told them that a dreadful thing had come to pass. 
He had been working in the garden of a house about half a mile back when suddenly 
there came an awful crash, and a white animal sprang out of the house with a bit of 
a cotton mill fastened to its tail, and then, with a great peal of thunder it vanished, 
and a white ghost rose up out of the ground with its arms stretching out longer 
and longer, reaching to clutch him by the hair. He was not afraid of anything 
living, but he couldn’t abide spirits, so he laid down his spade and left the garden, 
thinking he would go and see the sexton and have him come and lay the ghost. 

Then Jone went on to say that of course he could not make head or tail out 
of such a story as that, but when he heard that an awful row had been kicked 
up in a garden he immediately thought that as like as not I was in it, and so he 
and Mr. Poplington ran back, leaving their bicycles against the hedge and bringing 
the young man with them. 

Then I told my story, and Mr. Poplington said it was a mercy I was not killed ; 
and Jone didn’t say much, but I could see that his teeth was grinding. 

We all went into the back yard, and there, on the other side of the clothes, which 
was scattered all over the ground, we found my tricycle jammed into a lot of goose- 
berry bushes ; and when it was dragged out we found it was not hurt a bit. 

Davy and his young woman was standing in the arbour looking very sheepish, 
especially Davy, for she had told him what it was that had scared him. As we was 
going through the house, Jone taking my tricycle, I stopped to say goodbye to the girl. 

“ Now that you see there has been no curse and no ghost,” said I, “I hope that 
you will soon have your banns called, and that you and your young man will be 
married all right.” 

“Thank you very much, ma’am,” said she, “but I’m awful fearful about it. Davy 
may say what he pleases, but my mother never will let me marry if the vicar’s agen it; 
and Davy wouldn’t have been here to-day if she hadn’t gone to town; and the vicar’s 
a hard man, and a strong Tory, and he'll always be agen it, I fear.” 
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When I went out into the front yard I found Mr. Poplington and Jone sitting on 
a little stone bench, for they was tired; and I told them about that young woman 
and Davy. 

““Humph,” said Mr. Poplington, “I know the vicar of this parish. He is the 
Rev. Osmund Green. He’s a good Conservative, and is perfectly right in trying to 
keep that poor girl from marrying a wretched Radical.” 

I looked straight at him, and said, “Do you mean, sir, to put politics before 
matrimonial happiness ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said he; “but a girl can’t expect matrimonial happiness with a 
Radical.” 

I saw that Jone was about to say something here, but I got in ahead of him. “I 
will tell you what it is, sir,” said I: “if you think it is wrong to be a Radical, the best 
thing you can do is to write to your friend that vicar, and advise him to get those two 
young people married as soon as possible ; for it is easy to see that she is going to rule 
the roast, and if anybody can get his Radicalistics out of him she will be the one 
to do it.” 

Mr. Poplington laughed, and said that as the man looked as if he was a fit subject 
to be henpecked, it might be a good way of getting another Tory vote. ‘“ But,” said 
he, “I should think it would go against your conscience, being naturally opposed to 
the Conservatives, to help even by one vote.” 

“Oh, my conscience is all right,” said I. “When politics runs against the 
matrimonial altar, I stand up for the altar.” 

“Well,” said he, “I'll think of it” ; and we started off, walking down the hill, Jone 
holding on to my tricycle. 

When we got to level ground, with about two miles to go before we would stop for 
luncheon, Jone took a piece of thin rope out of his pocket—he always carries some 
sort of cord in case of accidents—and he tied it to the back part of my machine. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m going to keep hold of the other end of this, and perhaps 
your tricycle won’t run away with you.” 

I didn’t much like going along this way, as if I was a cow being taken to market, 
but I could see that Jone had been so troubled and frightened about me that I didn’t 
make any objection ; and, in fact, after I got started, it was a comfort to think there was 
a tie between Jone and me that was stronger, when hilly roads came into the question, 
than even the matrimonial tie. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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HEREAFTER 
WHAT time imperial pleasure stays my song, 
And silent waits the peart within my breast, 
Perchance | may grow wise about He grass, 
IF GOD INVTETH ME TO BE HIS GUEST. 


Perchance | may explore the mystery 
Of birds that sing when others are at rest; 
or learn what doom the armoured Ueetle has, 
IF GOD INVITETH ME TO BE HIS GUEST 


By what divine tuition pupil trees 

Learn all their scolarship of sap and crest, 
And why the swallow travels, | shall know 
IF Gob INVITETH ME TO BE HIS GUEST. 





But I would find above all else why you, 
Dear Heart, have kept me tended and caresst: 
And this shall be my question in the skies 
IF GOD INVITCTH ME TO BE HIS GUEST 
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Soumey 


Sytel ND it came to pass that some elegant and stately, some 
a my soul was vexed with ugly and squat, some plain and 
the problems of life, so whitewashed, and some painted 

that I could not sleep. So 1 and decorated; women in silk 
opened a book by a lady novelist, gowns, and women in divided 
and fell to reading therein. And — skirts, and women in widows’ 
of a sudden I looked up, and lo! weeds, and women in knicker- 
a great host of women filled the bockers, and women in ulsters, 
chamber, which had become as and women in furs, and women 
the Albert Hall for magnitude in crinolines, and women in 
women of all complexions, tights, and women in rags ; but 





countries, times, ages, and sexes. every woman of them all in 
Some were bewitching and beau- tears. The great chamber was 
tiful, some wan and flat-breasted, full of a mighty babel; shouts 
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and ululations, groans and moans, 
weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of false and genuine teeth, and 
tearing of hair both artificial and 
natural; and therewith the flutter 
of a myriad fans, and the rustle of 
a million powder-puffs. And the 
air reeked with a thousand inde- 
scribable scents — patchouli and 
attar of roses and cherry blossom, 
and the heavy odours of hair-oil 
and dyes and cosmetics and patent 
medicines innumerable. 


Now when the women perceived 
me on my reading-chair in their 
midst, the shrill babel swelled to a 
savage thunder of menace, so that 
I deemed they were wroth with me 
for intruding upon them in mine 
own house ; but as mine ear grew 
accustomed to the babel of tongues, 
=I became aware of the true import 
of their ejaculations. 

“O son of man !” 
various voices : 


they cried, in 
“thy cruel reign 
is over, thy long tyranny is done ; 
thou hast glutted thyself with 
victims, thou hast got drunken on 
our hearts’ blood, we have made 
sport for thee in our blindness. 
But the Light is come at last, the 
slow night has budded into the rose 
of dawn, the masculine monster is 
in his death-throes, the kingdom of 
justice is at hand, the Doll’s House 
has been condemned by the sanitary 
inspector.” 

I strove to deprecate their wrath, 
but my voice was as the twitter of a 
sparrow in a hurricane. At length 
I ruffled my long hair to a leonine 
mane, and seated myself at the 
piano. And lo! straightway there 
fell a deep silence—you could have 
heard a hairpin drop. 


“ WHAT 


would you have me 
do, O daughters of Eve?” I 
cried. “ What is my sin? what my 
iniquity?” Then the clamour re- 
commenced with tenfold violence, 
disappointment at the loss of a 
free performance augmenting their 
anger. 
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“Give me a husband,” shrieked 
one. 

“Give me a profession,” shrieked 
another. 
Give me a divorce,” shrieked a 
third. 

“ Give me free union,” shrieked a 
fourth. 

“Give me an income,” 
a fifth. 

“Give me my deceased sister's 
husband,” shrieked a sixth. 

“ Give me my divorced husband’s |} 
children,” shrieked a seventh. 


“ 


shrieked 





“ Give me the right to paint from 
the nude in the Academy schools,” 
shrieked an eighth. 

“Give me an Oxford degree,” 
shrieked a ninth. 

“Give me a cigar,” shrieked a] 
tenth. 

“Give me a vote,” shrieked an 
eleventh. 

“Give me a pair of trousers,” 
shrieked a twelfth. 

“ Give me a seat in the House,” 
shrieked a thirteenth. 





“ Daughters of the horse-leech,” 
I made answer, taking advantage 
of a momentary lull, “ 1am not ina 
position to give away any of these 
things. You had better ask at 
the Stores.” But the tempest out- 
thundered me. 

“} want to ride bareback in the 
Row in tights and spangles at 1 p.m. | 
on Sundays,” shrieked a soberly 
clad suburban lady, who sported a 
wedding-ring. “I move 
the world with my pen or the point 


want to 


of my toe; I want to write, dance, 
sing, act, paint, sculpt, fence, row, 
ride, swim, hunt, shoot, fish, love all 
men from young rustic farmers to 
old town roués, lead the Commons, 


Mn 


{ 
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keep a salon, a restaurant, and a 
zoological garden, row a boat in 
boy’s costume with a tenor by 
moonlight alone, and deluge Europe 
and Asia with blood shed for my 
intoxicating beauty. I am primeval, | 
savage, unlicensed, unchartered, un- 
fathomable, unpetticoated, tumult- 
uous, inexpressible, irrepressible, 
overpowering, crude, mordant, pug- 
nacious, polyandrous, sensual, fiery, 
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chaste, modest, married, and mis- 
understood.” 

“ But, madam,” I remarked—for 
in her excitement she approached 
within earshot of me—“I under- 
stand thee quite well, and I really 
am not responsible for thy emo- 
tions.” Her literary style beguiled 
me into the responsive archaicism 
of the second person singular. 

“ Coward!” she snapped. ‘“ Cow- 
ard and satyr! For centuries thou 
hast trampled upon my sisters, and 
desecrated womanhood.” 

“T beg thy pardon,” I rejoined 
mildly. 

“Thou dost not deserve it,” she 
interrupted. 

“Thou art substituting hysteria 
for history,” I went on. “Iwas 
not born yesterday, but I have only 
scored a few years more than a 
quarter of one century, and seeing 
that my own mother was a woman, 
I must refuse to be held accountable 
for the position of the sex.” 

“Sophist !” she shrieked. “It 
is thy apathy and selfishness that 
perpetuate the evil.” 

Then I bethought me of my long 
vigils of work and thought, the 
slow, bitter years in which I “ate 
my bread with tears, and sat weep- 
ing on my bed,” and I remembered 
that some of those tears were for 
the sorrows of that very sex which 
was now accusing me of organised 
injustice. But I replied gently: 
“T am no tyrant; I am a simple, 
peaceful citizen, and it is as much 
as I can do to earn my bread and 
the bread of some of thy sex. Life 
is hard enough for both sexes, with- 
out setting one against the other. 
We are both the outcome of the 
same great forces, and both of us 
have our special selfishnesses, ad- 
vantages, and drawbacks. If there 
is any cruelty, it is Nature’s handi- 
work, not man’s. So far from 
trampling on womanhood, we have 
let a woman reign over us for more 
than half a century. We worship 
womanhood, we have celebrated 


woman in song, picture, and poem, 
and half civilisation has adored the 


Madonna. Let us have woman’s 
point of view and the truth about 
her psychology, by all means. But 
beware lest she provoke us too 
far. The Ewigweibliche has become 
too literal a fact, and in our reaction 
against this everlasting woman 
question we shall develop in un- 
expected directions. Her cry for 
equal purity will but end in the 
formal institution of the polygamy 
of the Orient——” 

As I spoke the figure before me 
appeared to be undergoing a trans- 
formation, and, ere I had finished, 
I perceived I was talking to an 
angry, seedy man in a red muffler. 

“Thee keeps down the prole- 
tariat,” he interrupted venomously. 
“Thee lives on the sweat of his 
brow, while thee fattens at ease. 
Thee plants thy foot on his neck.” 

“Dol?” I exclaimed, lifting up 
my foot involuntarily. 

Mistaking the motion, he dis- 
appeared, and in his stead I saw 
a withered old pauper with the 
Victoria Cross on his breast. “I 
went to the mouth of hell for 
thee,” he said, with large re- 
proachful eyes ; “and thou leavest 
me to rot in the workhouse.” 

“T am awfully sorry!” I said. 
“T never heard of thee. It is the 
nation——” 

“The nation!” he cried scorn- 
fully. ‘“ Tow art the nation ; the 
nation is only a collection of in- 
dividuals. Thou art responsible. 
Thou art the man.” 

“Thou art the man,” echoed a 
thousand voices : “Society is only 
an abstraction.” And, looking 
round, I saw, to my horror, that 
the women had quite disappeared, 
and their places were filled by men 
of all complexions, countries, times, 
ages, and sexes. 

“T died in the streets,” shouted 
an old cripple in the background- 
“round the corner from thy house, 
in thy wealthy parish—I died of 
starvation in this nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, and a gene- 
ration after Dickens’s Christmas 
Caro!.” 
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“Tf I had only known!” I mur- 
mured, while my eyes grew moist. 
“Why didst thou not come to me ?” 

“T was too proud to beg,” 
answered. 
beg.” 


he 
“The really poor never 


“Then how am I responsible?” 
I retorted. 

“How art thou responsible !” 
cried the voices indignantly ; and 
one dominating the rest added: “I 
want work and can’t get it. Dost 
thou call thyself civilised ?” 

“Civilised!” echoed a weedy 
young man scornfully. “I am a 
genius, yet I have had nothing to 
eat all day. Thy congeners killed 
Keats and Chatterton, and when | 
am dead thou wilt be sorry for 
what thou hast not done.” 

“But hast thou published any- 
thing?” I asked. 

“How could I 
replied indignantly. 

“Then how could I be aware of 
thee?” I required. 

“But my great-grandfather dd 
publish,” said another. “Thou 
goest into ecstacies over him, and 
his books have sold by tens of 
thousands; but me thou leavest 
pensionless, to earn my living as 
a cooper. Bah!” 

“And thou didst put sy father 
in prison,” said another, “for pub- 
lishing the works of a Continental 
novelist ; but when the novelist 
himself comes here, thou puttest 
him in the place of honour.” 

I was fast growing overwhelmed 
with shame. 

“Where is thy patriotism ! Thou 
art letting some of the most unique 
British birds become extinct !” 
“Yes, and thou lettest Christmas 
cards be made in Germany, and 
thou deridest Whistler, and refusest 
to read Dod Grile, and thou lettest 
books be published with the sheets 
pinned instead of sewn. And the 
way thou neglectest Coleridge’s 
grave ——” 

“Coleridge’s grave ?” interrupted 
a sad-eyed enthusiast. “ Why, thou 
hast put no stone at all to mark 
where James Thomson lies !” 


publish?” he 


“Thou Hun, thou Vandal!’ 
shrieked a fresh contingent of voices 
in defiance of the late Professo1 
Freeman. “Thou hast allowed 
the Emanuel Hospital to be 
knocked down, thou hast white- 
washed the oaken ceiling of King 
Charles’s room at Dartmouth, and 
threatened the view 
from Richmond Hill. Thou hast 
smashed cathedral windows, or 
scratched thy name on them, hast 
pulled down 


to destroy 


Roman walls, and 
allowed commons to be inclosed. 
Thou coverest the Lake District 
with advertisements of pills, and 
the blue heaven itself with sky- 
signs ; and in thy passion for cheap 
and nasty pictorial journalism 
thou art allowing the art of wood- 
engraving to die out, even as thou 
acceptest photogravures instead of 
etchings.” 

I cowered before their wrath, 
while renewed cries of “Thou art 
responsible ! Thou! Thou!” 

all sides. 

“A pretty Christian ¢how art !” 
exclaimed another voice in 
thinking vituperation. 


re- 
sounded from 


un- 
“Thou de- 
cimatest savage tribes with ron 
and Maxim guns, thou makest \) 
money by corrupting the East with 
opium. Thou allowest the Russian 
Jews to be done to death, and thou 
wilt not put a stop to child- 
marriages in India.” 

“ But for thee I should have been 
alive to-day,” broke in a venerable 
spirit hovering near the ceiling. 
“If thou hadst refused to sell 
poison except in specially shaped 
bottles—— ” 

“What canst thou expect of a 
man who allows anybody to carry 
firearms?” interrupted another 
voice. 

“Or who fills his newspaper with 
divorce cases ?” 

“Ts it any wonder the rising 
generation is cynical, and the young 
maiden of fifteen has ceased to be 
bashful ?” 

“Shame on thee!” hissed the 
chorus, and advanced upon me so 
threateningly that I seized my hat 
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and rushed from the room. But 
a burly being with a Blue Book 
blocked my way. 

“Where didst thou get that 
hat?” he cried ‘Doubtless from 
some sweating establishment. And 
those clothes: didst thou investi- 
gate where they were made? didst 
thou inquire how much thy tailor 
paid his hands? didst thou engage 
an accountant to examine his 
books ?” 

“T—I am so busy,” I stammered 
feebly. 

“ Shuffler! How knowest thou 
thou art not spreading to the world 
the germs of scarlet fever and 
typhoid picked up in the sweaters’ 
dens ?” 

“What cares fe?” cried a tall, 
thin man, with a slight stoop and 
gold spectacles. “Does he not 
poison the air every day with the 
smoke of his coal fires ?” 

“ Pison the air !” repeated a bat- 
tered, blear-eyed reprobate. “ He 
pisoned my soul. He ruined me 
with promiskus charity. When- 
ever I was stoney-broke ’e give me 
doles in aid,’e did. ’E wos werry 
bad to me, ’e wos. ’E destroyed 
my self-respeck, druv me to drink, 
broke up my home, and druv my 
darters on the streets.” 

“ This is what comes of undisci- 
plined compassion,” observed the 
gold-spectacled gentleman, glower- 
ing at me. “The integrity and 
virtue of a whole family sacrificed 
to the gratification of thy altruistic 
emotions !” 

“ Stand out of the way !” I cried 
to the burly man: “I wish to leave 
my own house.” 

“And carry thy rudeness 
abroad ?” he retorted indignantly. 
“Perchance thou wouldst like to 
go to the Continent, and swagger 
} through Europe clad in thy loud- 
patterned checks and thine insular 
self-sufficiency.” 

I tried to move him out of the 
way by brute force, and we wrestled, 
and he threw me. _ I heard myself 
strike the floor with a thud. 

Rubbing my eyes, instead of my 


back, I discovered that I was safe 
in my reading-chair, and that it 
was the lady novelist’s novel that 
had made the noise. I picked it 
up, but I still seemed to see the 
reproachful eyes of a thousand 
tormentors, and hear their objur- 
gations. Yet I had none of the 
emotions of Scrooge, no prickings 
of conscience, no ferment of good 
resolutions. Instead, I felt a wave 
of bitterness and indignation flood- 
ing my soul. 

“T will zo¢ be responsible for 
the universe !” I cried to the ceil- 
ing. “I am sick of the woman 
question, and the problem of man 
makes my gorge rise. Is there 
one question in the world that can 
really be settled? No, not one, 
except by superficial thinkers. Just 
as the comprehensive explanation 
of “the flower in the crannied wall ” 
is the explanation of the whole 
universe, so every question is but 
a thin layer of ice over infinite 
depths. You may touch it lightly, 
you may skate over it ; but press it 
at all, and you sink into bottomless 
abysses. The simplest interroga- 
tion is a doorway to chaos, to end- 
less perspectives of winding paths 
perpetually turning upon themselves 
in a blind maze. Suppose one is 
besought to sign a petition against 
capital punishment. A really 
conscientious and logical person, 
pursuing truth after the manner 
recommended by Descartes, and 
professed by Huxley, could not 
settle this question for himself 
without going into the endless 
question of Free-will versus Ne- 
cessity, and studying the various 
systems of philosophy and ethics. 
Murder may be due to insane 
impulse: Insanity must therefore 
be studied. Moreover, ought not 
hanging to be abolished in cases 
of murder and reserved for more 
noxious crimes, such as those of 
fraudulent directors? This opens 
up new perspectives and new lines 
of study. The whole theory of 
Punishment would also have to be 
gone into: should it be restrictive, 
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or revengeful, or reformative? 
(See Aristotle, Bentham, Owen, etc. 
Incidentally great tracts of the 
science of Psychology are involved. 
And what right have we to interfere 
with our fellow-creatures at all? 
This opens up the vast domains of 
Law and Government, and requires 
the perusal of Montesquieu, Bodin, 
Rousseau, Mill, etc., etc. 
would also be called in to determine 
the beneficent or maleficent influ- 
ence of the death-punishment upon 
the popular mind; and statistics 
would be required to trace the 
operation of the systems of punish- 
ment in various countries. History 
would be consulted to the same 
effect. The sanctity of human 
life being a religious dogma, the 
religions of the world would have 
to be studied, to see under what 
conditions it has been thought per- 
missible to destroy life. One ought 
not to rely on translations : Con- 
fucius should be read in Chinese, 
the Koran in Arabic, and the few 
years spent in the acquisition of 
Persian would be rewarded by a 
first-hand familiarity with the Zend 
Avesta. The Old Testament en- 
joins capital punishment. On what 
grounds, then, if one is leaning the 
other way, may a text be set aside 
that seems to settle the matter 
positively? Here comes in the 
vast army of Bible commentators 
and theologians. But perhaps the 
text is of late origin, interpolated. 
The Dutch and German savants 
rise in their might, with their in- 
genious theories and microscopic 
scholarship. But there are other 
scientists who bid us not heed the 
Bible at all, because it contradicts 
the latest editions of their primers. 
Is, then, science strictly accurate ? 
To answer this you must have a 
thorough acquaintance with bio- 
logy, geology, astronomy, besides 
deciding for yourself between the 
conflicting views at nearly every 
point. By the time you have made 
up your mind as to whether capital 
aa) punishment should be abolished, it 
Mae) has passed out of the statute-book, 


Sociology 















and you 
murdered. 

“ But were this the only question 
a man has to settle in 


are dead, or mad, or 


his short 
span of years, he might cheerfully 
engage in its But life 
bristles with a hundred questions 
equally capital, and with a thousand- 
and-one minor problems on which 
he is expected to have an opinion, 
and about which he is asked at one 
time or other, if only at dinner.” 

At this moment the Poet who 
shares my chambers came in— 
later than he should have done— 
and interrupted my soliloquy. But 
I was still hot, and enlisted his 
interest in my vision and my apo- 


solution. 


logia, and began drawing up a list 
of the questions, in which after a 
while he became so interested that 
he started adding to it. Hours 
flew like minutes, and only the 
splitting headache we both brought 
upon ourselves drove us to desist. 
Here is our first rough list of the 
questions that confront the modern 
man—a disorderly, deficient, and 
tautological list, no doubt, to which 
any reader can add many hundred 
more. 
VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Queen Mary and Bothwell. Shake- 
speare and Bacon. 
tion of Greek ; pronunciation of Latin. 
Sunday opening of museums; of 
The English Sunday ; Bank 


Darwinism. 


theatres. 
Holiday. 
taneous creation? or spontaneous com- 
bustion ? 


Is there spon- 


The germ theory: Pasteur’s 
cures; Mattei’s cures; Virchow’s cell® 
theory. Unity of Homer; of the Bible. 
Dickens v7. Thackeray. 

fly? or steer balloons? 


Shall we ever 

The credit 
system ; the discount system. Impres- 
sionism, decadence, Japanese art, the 
plein air School. 
Gothic v. Greek art. 


Realism v. romance 3 
Russian fiction, 
Dutch, Bulgarian, Norwegian, American, 
etc., etc.: opinion of every novel 
ever written, of every school, in every 
language (you must read them in the 
original); ditto of every opera and 
piece of music, with supplementary 
opinions about every vocalist and per- 
ditto of every play, with 
supplementary opinions about every 


former ; 
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actor, dancer, etc.; ditio of every 
poem ; 











ditto of every picture ever 
painted, with estimates of every artist 
in every one of his manners at every 
stage of his development ; also of every 
critic of literature, drama, art, and 
music (in all of which departments 
certain names are equal to an appalling 
plexus of questions—Wagner, Ibsen, 
Meredith, Browning, Comte, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Degas, Rousseau, 
Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Zola, 
Whistler, Leopardi, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Swedenborg, Rabelais). Socialism, its 
various schools, its past and its future ; 
Anarchism: bombs. Labour questions : 
the Eight Hours Day, the Unemployed, 


the Living Wage, etc., etc. Mr. 
Gladstone’s career. Shall members 


of Parliament be paid? Chamberlain’s 
position; ditto for every statesman 
in every country, to-day and in all 
past ages. The English girl v. the 
French or the American. Invidious 
comparisons of every people from every 
point of view, physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and zesthetic. Vizetelly. Vivi- 
section. First later love ; 
French marriage system v7. the English. 
The corrupt Greek 
dramas (also in modern burlesque— 
with the question of the Church and 
Stage Guild, Zzo’s back, the County 
Council, etc.) How to make London 
beautiful. Bimetallism. Secon- 
Volunteer or con- 
Anonymity in journalism. 
Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism 


love zw. 





choruses in the 


Fogs. 
dary Education. 
script ? 


: their mutual supe- 
riorities, their past and their future. 
Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and all 
The 
The origin of 
Where do the Aryans come 
Was Mrs. Maybrick guilty? 
Same question for every great murderer. 
The Tichborne case, and every other 


philosophers and_ philosophies. 
Independent Theatre. 
language. 
from ? 





cause célébre, including divorce cases. 
Crime and punishment. Music-hall 
songs. Heredity: are acquired quali- 
ties inherited? Is tobacco a mistake ? 
Is drink? Is marriage? Is the high 
hat? Polygamy; the social evil. 
Are the planets inhabited? Is the 
English concert pitch too high? The 
divided skirt. The antiquity of man. 
Geology: is the story of the rocks 
short, or long, or true? Geology v. 
Genesis ; Genesis v. Kuenen. Was Pope 
a poet? Was Whitman? Was Poea 
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drunkard, or Griswold a liar? Was 
Hamlet mad ? Was Blake? Is waltzing 
immoral? Is humour declining? Is 
Cor- 
Com- 
What shall we 
do with our daughters? or our sons? 
or our criminals? or our paupers? 
or ourselves ? 


there a modern British drama ? 
poral punishment in schools. 
pulsory vaccination. 


Female franchise. Re- 
Which is the best soap? 
or tooth-powder ? 


publicanism. 
Is Morris’s printing 
reaily good? Is the race progressing? 
Is our navy fit? Should dynamite be 
What 
persons should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey? Origin of every fairy tale. 
Who made our proverbs and ballads ? 
Cold baths v. hot or Turkish. 
Rule. 


used in war? or in peace? 


Home 
Should the Royal Academy be 
abolished ? and who should be the next 
R.A. ? Should there be an Academy 
of Literature? or a Channel Tunnel ? 
Was De Lesseps to blame? Should we 
not patronise English watering-places ? 
Should there be pianos in 
schools? or theology ? 


board 
Authors and 
artists and 

trade ? 


publishers ; authors. Is 
Should pauper 
aliens be admitted? or pauper couples 
separated? Bank Holiday. Irving z. 
The world’s politics, present, 
and 


literature a 


Tree. 
future, even past—retrospective 
questions being constantly re-agitated : 
as, Should the American slaves have 
been emancipated ? or Was the French 
Revolution a folly? Apropos, which 
Who is the 

Is cycling 
injurious to the cyclist? or the public ? J 
Who was the Man in the Iron Mask ? 
Is the Stock Exchange immoral? What 





is the best history of it? 
rightful Queen of England ? 





is influenza? Ought we to give 
cabmen more than their fare? Tips 


generally. Should dogs be muzzled? 
Have we a right to 
empire? or to keep it? 


extend our 
Should we 
Are there ghosts? Is 
spiritualism a fraud? Is theosophy ? 
Was Madame Blavatsky ? 
a wretch, or a Hellenist ? 
of the quarantine. 
astride? Amateurs v. professionals in 
sports. Is_ prize-fighting beneficial ? 
Is trial by jury played out ? 
of law; Chancery. 
Universities. 
House. 


federate it? 


Was Jezebel 
The abuse 
Should ladies ride 









The cost 
Abuses of the 
The Cambridge Spinning 
Compulsory Greek. The en- 
dowment of research. A_ teaching 
university in London. Is there a sea- 
serpent ? Servants v. mistresses. Classi- 
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samme) cal v. modern side in schools. Should 
I we abolish the censorship of plays? or 
fees? or found a dramatic academy ? 
Or a State theatre? Should gam- 
bling be legal? Should potatoes be 
boiled in their skins? should dyna- 
miters? Should newspapers publish 
racing tips? or divorce cases? or 
comment ? The New Journalism. 
What is the best ninth move in the 
Evans gambit? Would Morphy have 
been a first-class chess-player to-day ? 
Is the Steinitz gambit sound? Do 
plants dream? Ought we to fill up 
income-tax papers accurately? Shelley 
and Harriet and Mary. Swift and 
Vanessa and Stella. Lord and Lady 
Byron. Did Mrs. Carlyle deserve it ? 
The limits of biography; of photo- 
graphy in painting ; of the spot-stroke 
in billiards. Did Shakespeare hold 
horses? Should girls be brought up 
like boys, or boys like girls, or both 
like one another? Are animals auto- 
mata? Have they reason? or do they 
live without reason? Will Brighton A’s 
fall? or Peruvians rise? Is it cruel to 
cage birds and animals? What is the 
best breed of horses? Did Welling- 
ton say ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em”? 
Cremation v. Burial. Should immoral 
men be allowed to retain office? Is 
suicide immoral? Opinion of the 
character of Elizabeth, Parnell, Cath- 
erine, Cleopatra, Rousseau, Jack the 
Ripper, Semiramis, Lucrezia Borgia, 
etc., etc. The present state of the 
Libel Law; and of the Game Laws. 
Is vegetarianism higher? or healthier ? 
Do actors feel their parts? Should 
German type be abolished? or book- 
edges cut? or editions artificially 
limited? or organ-grinders? How 
about church- and muffin-bells ? Peasant 
proprietorship. Deer or Highlanders? 
Were our ancestors taller than we? 





Is fruit or market-gardening or cattle- 
farming more profitable? Dutch v. 
Italian gardening. What is an etch- 
ing? Do dreams come true? Is 
freemasonry a fraud? or champagne ? 
are Havannahs? Best brand of whisky ? 
» Ought Building and Friendly Societies 
to be supervised? Smoking in theatres. 
Should gentlemen pay ladies’ cab-fares ? 
Genius and insanity. Are cigarettes 
poisonous? Is luxury a boon? Thirteen 
at table, and all other superstitions—are 
they foolish? Why young men don't 
marry. Shall we ever reach the Pole? 


A universal penny post. Cheap tele- tT 
grams and telephones. Is the Bank of 4 
4 


England safe? Should girls have more 
liberty? Should they propose? or 
wear crinolines? Why not have an 
unlimited paper currency? or a deci- 
mal system and coinage? or a one- 
pound note? Should we abolish the 
Lords? or preserve the commons? 
Why not euthanasia? Should dra- 
matic critics write plays? Who built 
the Pyramids? Are the English the 
Lost Ten Tribes? Should we send 
missions to the heathen? How long 
will our coal hold out ? Who executed 
Charles I.? Are the tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna trustworthy ? are hieroglyphic 





readers? Will warever die? or people 
live toa hundred? The best moustache- 
forcer, bicycle, typewriter, and system of 
shorthand or of teaching the blind? Was 
Sam Weller possible? Who was the 
original of Becky Sharp? Of Dodo? 
Does tea hurt? Do gutta-percha shoes? 
or cork soles? Shall we disestablish 
the Church? or tolerate a reredos in 
St. Paul’s? Is Euclid played out? Is 
there a fourth dimension of space? 
Which is the real Old Curiosity Shop ? 
Is the Continental man better educated 
than the Briton? Why can’t we square 
the circle? or solve equations to the th 
degree? or colour-print in England ? 
What is the use of South Kensington ? 
Is_ paraffin good for baldness? Or 
eucalyptus for influenza? How many 
elements are there? Should cousins 





marry ? Or the House be adjourned on 
Derby Day? Do water-colours fade? 
Will the ether theory live ? or Stanley’s 
reputation? Is Free Trade fair? Is 
a Free Press? Is fox-hunting cruel ? 
or pigeon-shooting? How about the 
Queen’s staghounds? Should not each 
railway station bear its name in big 
letters? and have better refreshments ? 
Should we permit sky-signs? Limits 
of advertisement. Preservation of his- 




















toric buildings and beautiful views vz. 
utilitarianism. Is the coinage ugly? 
Should we not get letters on Sunday ? 
Who really wrote the Marseillaise ? Are 
examinations any real test ?_ Promotion 
in the Army or the Civil Service. Is 
logic or mathematics the primal science ? 
and what is the best system of symbolic 
logic? Should curates be paid more 
and archbishops less? Should postmen 
knock ? or combine? Are they under 
military régime? or underpaid? Is 
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Anglo-Indian society immoral? Style 
or matter? Have we one personality 
or many ?—with a hundred other ques- 
tions of psychology and ethics. A 
graduated income tax—with a hundred 
other questions of political economy. 
Asphalte for horses. Will the French 
republic endure ? Will America have 
an aristocracy? Shall Welsh perish? 
Is Platonic love possible? Did Shake- 
speare write Cortolanus? Is there a 
skull in Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors” ? 
What is the meaning of Dryden’s line, 
‘* He was andis the Captain of the Test”? 
or of the horny projection under the left 
wing of the sub-parasite of the third leg 
of a black-beetle? Was Orme poisoned ? 
Are there fresh-water jelly-fishes? Is 
physiognomy true? or phrenology? 
or graphology? or cheiromancy? If 
so, what are their laws? Opinions on 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, fasting dis- 
plays, infanticide, the genealogy of the 
peerage, the origin of public-house 
signs, Siberia, the author of Junius, 
of the Sibylline Books, werwolves, 
dyeing one’s hair, coffin-ships, stand- 
ing armies, the medizeval monasteries, 
} Church Brotherhoods, state insurance of 
the poor, promiscuous almsgiving, the 
rights of animals, the C. D. Acts, the 
Kernovzer Club, emigration, book- 
plates, the Psychical Society, Kinder- 
garten, Henry George, Positivism, 
Chevalier’s Coster, colour-blindness, 
Total Abstinence, Arbitration, the best 
hundred books, Local Option, Women’s 
Rights, the Wandering Jew, the 
Flying Dutchman, the Neanderthal 





skull, the Early Closing movement, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Tonic Sol-fa 








notation. Is there an English hexa- 
meter? Is a perfect translation im- 
possible ? Will the coloured races con- 
quer? Is consumption curable ? Is celi- 
bacy possible? Can novels be really 
dramatised ? Is the French school 
| of acting superior to ours? Should 
literary men be offered peerages? or 
refuse them? Should quack-doctors 
be prosecuted ? Should critics practise 
without a license? Are the poor 
happier or unhappier than the rich? 
or is Paley right? Did Paley steal 
his celebrated watch? Did Milton 
steal from Vondel? Is the Salon dead 
in England? Should duelling be re- 
vived? What is the right thing in 
dados, hall-lamps, dressing-gowns, etc.? 
Should ladiessmoke ? Is there a Ghetto 
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in England? Anti-Semitism. Why 
should London wait? or German 
waiters? Mr. Stead’s revival of pilgrim- 
ages. Is Grimm’s Law universal ? The 
abuses of the Civil Service; of the 
Pension List. Dr. Barnardo. Grievances 
of match-girls; of elementary teachers. 
Are our police reliable? Is Stevenson’s 
Scotch accurate? Is our lifeboat ser- 
vice efficient? The Eastern Question. 
What is an English fairy tale? What 
are the spots on the sun? Have they 
anything to do with commercial crises ? 
Should we spoil the Court if we spared f 
the Black Rod? or the City if we 
spared the Lord Mayor? Is chloro- 
forming dangerous? Should armorial 
bearings be taxed? or a tradesman’s 
holiday use ofhis cart ? Should classical 
texts be Bowdlerised for schoolboys ? 
Is the confessional of value? Is red 
the best colour for a soldier’s uniform 
or for a target? Will it rain to- 
morrow ? Ought any one to carry fire- 
arms? Do we permit the cancan on 
the English stage? Or aérial flights 
without nets? Where are the lost 
Tales of Miletus? Should lawyers wear 
their own hair? Was the Silent System 
so bad? Should a novel have a pur- 
pose? Was the Victoria Fund rightly 
distributed? What is the origin of 
Egyptian civilisation? Is it allowable 
to say, ‘‘It’s me”? Every other 
doubtful point of grammar and—worse 
still—of pronunciation ; also of ety- 
mology. May we say ‘‘Give an 
ovation”? Is the German Emperor a 
genius, or not? Shouid bachelors be 
taxed? Will the family be abolished ? 
Ensilage. Why was Ovid banished 
from Rome? Is the soul immortal? 
Is our art-pottery bad? Is the Revised | 
Version of the Bible superior to the} 
Old? Who - stole Gainsborough’s | 
picture? Which are the rarest coins! 
and stamps? Is there any sugar in 
the blood? Blondes or brunettes ? Do 
monkeys talk? What should you 
lead at whist? Should directors of 
insolvent companies be prosecuted? 
Or classics be annotated? Was Boswell | 
a fool? Do I exist? Does anybody 
else exist? Is England declining? 
Shall the costers stand in Farringdon 
Street ? Do green wall-papers contain 
arsenic? Shall we adopt phonetic 
spelling? Is life worth living? 





The last question at least I et] 
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thought I could answer, as I bore 
to bed with me that headache 
which you have doubtless acquired 
if you have been foolish enough to 
read the list. If only one were a 
journalist, one would have definite 
opinions on all these points. 

And to these questions every 
day brings a fresh quota. You 
are expected to have read the latest 
paragraph in the latest paper, and 
the newest novel, and not to have 
missed such and such an article in 
such and such a quarter. And all 
the while you are fulfilling the 
duties of, and solving the problems 
of, son, brother, cousin, husband, 
father, friend, parishioner, citizen, 
patriot, all complicated by specific 
religious and social relations, and 
earning your living by some 
business that has its own hosts of 
special problems, and are 
answering letters from everybody 
about everything, and deciding as 
to the genuineness of begging 
appeals, and wrestling with some 
form or forms of disease, pain, and 
sorrow. 

“Truly, we are imperfect in- 
struments for determining truth,” 
I said to the Poet. “The sane 
person acts from impulse, and only 
pretends to give a reason. Reason 
is only called in to justify the 
verdict of prejudice. Sometimes 
the impulse is sentiment —which is 
prejudice touched with emotion. 
We cannot judge anything on 
pure, abstract grounds, because 
the balance is biassed. A human 
being is born a bundle of prejudices, 
a group of instincts and intuitions 
and emotions that precede judg- 
ment. Patriotism is prejudice 
touched with pride, and _ politics 
is prejudice touched with spite. 
Philosophy is prejudice put into 
propositions, and art is prejudice put 
into paint or sound, and religion 
is a pious opinion. Every man is 
born a Platonist, or an Aristotelian, 
a Romanticist, or a Realist, or an 
Impressionist, and usually erects 
his own limitations into a creed. 
Every country, town, district, 


you 


family, individual, has a_ special 
set of prejudices along the lines 
of which it moves, and which it 
mistakes for exclusive truths or 
reasoned conclusions. Touch 
human society anywhere, it is 
rotten, it crumbles into a myriad 
notes of interrogation; the acid 
of analysis dissolves every ideal. 
Humanity only keeps alive and 
sound by going on in faith and 
hope—solvitur ambulando,—if it 
sat down to ask questions, it would 
freeze like the traveller in the Polar 
regions. The world is saved by bad 
logic.” 

“And by good feeling,” added 
my friend the Poet. 

“And in the face of all these 
questions,” I cried, surveying the 
list ruefully again, “we go on 
accumulating 
multiplying 


and 
end, 
who 


researches 

books without 
vituperating the benefactors 
destroyed the library of Alexan- 
dria, and exhuming the civilisations 
that the earthquakes of Time have | 
swallowed What will be | 
the end of it all? 

“ The end will be,” answered the 
Poet, “that the overstrung nerves | 
of the century will give way, and 
that we shall fall into the simple 
old faith of Omar Khayydm : 








under ? 













** “A book of verses underneath a bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and 
Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness, 
O love, my Paradise 


love, were 


enow !’” 

“Nay! I can give you a better |, 
philosophy, and one as simple,” 1 | 
retorted (next morning, for I had 
about sleeplessly, in a| 
ferment of thought, tempered by 
headache), and thereupon recited 
him : 


tossed 





A WORKING PHILOSOPHY. 


The solar system turns without thine 
aid. 

Live, die! The universe is not afraid. 

What is is right! 
wrong below, 


If aught seems 


Then wrong it is—of thee to leave it so. 
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Then wrong it first becomes for human thought ; 
Which else would die of dieting on naught 

Tied down by race and sex and creed and station, 
Go, learn to find thy strength in limitation, 

To do the little good that comes to hand, 

Content to love and not to understand ; 

Faithful to friends and country, work and dreams, 
Knowing the Real is the thing that seems. 

While reverencing every nobleness, 

In whatsoever tongue or shape or dress, 

Speak out the word that to ¢iy soul seems right, 
Strike out thy path by individual light: 

’Tis contradictory rays that give the White. 


“The ideas are good. But what a pity 
you are not a poet!” said my friend the 
Poet. 


Postscript. 


Miss Marie Corelli has expressed herself 
as aggrieved by a remark which appeared 
in my article “Without Prejudice” in the 
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concerning her three- 
voiume novel Barabéas. Her complaint is, 
that I described her book as “an attack on 
Christianity,” and she repudiates the sugges- 
tion that the whole or any part of it is open 
to such a criticism, “as her whole life and 
work are absorbed in advocating the true, 
pure following of Christianity.” I need 
hardly say I in no way intended to convey 
the idea that Miss Corelli had directly 
assailed the Christian Faith. What I did 
mean to suggest was, that the treatment of 
sacred subjects in the form of romance was 
calculated to injure rather than to forward 
the cause of religion. 

I have no doubt that Miss Corelli wrote 
her book with the best intentions and the 
highest motives, and | regret that I should 
have employed a phrase which might lend 
itself to a misconception of the character of 
her work by persons who had not perused it. 


January Number 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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THREE DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE FOLLOWING STorRY. 


A BORROWED NAME. 


AUSTIN MARKLEY at thirty was not overburdened with good principles, and at the 
A same time was dangerously gifted with imagination, so when he had buried in the 
cemetery at Krapina his travelling companion, Gerald Gordon, who was on his way to 
the seat of war in the East, he determined to assume the dead man’s name and occupation 
for the furtherance of his own interests. 

Gerald Gordon was war-correspondent to the “ Leader,” and had fallen in with Markley 
whilst journeying eastwards to Bucharest. He had been only too glad to avail himself 
of the kindly assistance of Markley when seized with the attack of ague that had laid him 
low. So it was that the two men were together in a third-rate inn in a sleepy Croatian 
village. 

Austin Markley soon made himself master of his friend’s business affairs ; the circular 
notes were signed, so there was no question of forgery to be considered, and, as Markley 
argued to himself, so long as the work was done it really mattered little who did it. 

There was only one little item of information on a scrap of paper amongst Gordon’s 
papers that troubled him, written in a hand that seemed strangely familiar : 

“Tf you can write to the paper you can write to me, so if I don't hear from you 


regularly I shall come out to you.” 
* * * * * * * on 


The war had only lasted six weeks, but the brilliant letters of the supposed Gerald 
Gordon had driven up the circulation of the “ Leader,” and the editor-in-chief seated in 
his room in Fleet Street congratulated himself on his omniscience, and readily granted an 
interview to—“a lady who wants to see you about Mr. Gordon, the war correspondent, but 
who won't give no name.” 

Though it was ten o’clock at night when Kate Markley left the editor’s office with the 
information that Mr. Gordon was at Rustchuk, on the shores of the Danube—that, barring 
an accident to his arm that obliged him to dictate his correspondence, he had sustained 


no mishap, and had made himself the topic of conversation in Fleet Street by his stirring 
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“Written in a hand that seemed strangely familiar.” (H. J. WAKER. 
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“Readily granted an interview." {H. J. WALKER. 
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letters for his paper—at eight o’clock next morning she was in the train on her way * 
to Dover. 


The mysterious disappearance of Gerald Gordon has never been accounted for ; he never 


returned to receive the handsome donation the proprietors of the “ Leader” decided to make 


to him, in order to mark their appreciation of his services. 

In the cemetery at Krapina, in Croatia, for many years in succession, during the long 
June days a lady might be seen placing flowers on a grave that bore an inscription to the 
effect that Austin Markley lay buried there. The people at the inn said his sister came there 


every year ;—well, who knows ? 
The prize is awarded to— 
Mr. H. J. WALKER, 
18, Kensington Court Place, 


for the three drawings which illustrate this story, and a cheque for #10 1os. has 
been forwarded to him. We must, however, highly commend the contributions 
sent in by Mr. W. Parren and Mr. W. Morcan.—Ep. ?. JZ dd. 
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“For many years in succession.” R. 
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